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PREfiC;E 



This book is a committee product with mosi of the 
strengths and weaknesses^ inherent in committee pub- 
lioitions and committee decisions. The committee 
did, however, make an effort to build in some checks 
and balances to offset its biases and to provide 
thorough coverage. With some assistance from an 
earlier committee, a tentative format was developed, 
and this format, together with the book's introduction 
(written by the committee chairman in consultation 
with the committee), was sent to four "consuJtants- 
at-Iarge" (Mary Jensen, Lawrence F. Locke, Ann 
Rothstein and Oiristopher Stevenson) who reviewed 
the material and made suggestions for modifications 
and additions. Specific authors were then identic 
fied by the committee, and their manuscripts were 
reviewed by both the committee and two specialists 
chosen by national headquarters in consultation 
with the committee. 

Dor Hellison, Chaimmn 
Portland State University 
Portland, Oregon 

Mary Lou Enberg 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 

Stan Jacobson 
Tacoma Public Schools 
Tacoma, Washington 

Hal Lawson 

University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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INTRODUCTION 



AlthiHjgli for yciU^, phybic^il cduoiturb hisvc p*sicl 
lip service to meeting the individual needb, tibilitieb 
tin J intorobtb of their students, there h genenil agree- 
ment thit {\\o iippruiches to [e^uning nevertheleSb 
luve tended to dominiite the publie bchool gym- 
nasiums and playing fields. One of these approaches, 
the command style of teadiing,' represents a highly 
structured teacher -centered orientation, wliile the 
other, commonly known as "rolling out the ball," is 
teacher-directed to the extent that the sport and 
setting are selected for the students but otherwise 
thi^ approtich more closely resembles a recaption 
period. Recently, the concept of personali/.ed learning 
has intruded both into and outside physical educa- 
tion in the schoolSr offering an alternative to more 
traditional styles of teaciiing. This is not to say tliat 
personali/.ed learning is neu to physical education, 
asearlya^ the late 1800s DudleySargent had "evolved 
a comprehensive system of individuali:ced exercise 
programs/'^ What is new is the rapid growth of a 
wide range of approaches directed at personalising 
the learning process in physical education. Some 
of these inroads have been organisational in nature 
snch as elective programming and the expanded role 
o't para professionals,^ while others such as learning 
packets and contracts have been aimed at person- 
ali;^hig the teacher's function with students, 



As Locke has pointed out, personalized learning 
means more than "cutting a kid out of the herd" for 
a few minutes to work individually mth him."* Per- 
sonalized learning implies a style of teaching that 
allows students to work (and play) at their own level 
of ability and to progress at their own pace, a style 
whicti can be tailored to individual needs and 
interests. It entails personalizing the educationaf 
process as well as the product. 

At least two and perliaps three tlieoretical- 
philosophic^il assumptions underlie this concept and 
therefore need lobe made explicit at the start. (1) Per- 
sonalized learning is student-cx*ntered rather than 
activity -centered or teacher-centered so that the 
foeus becomes the welfaa* and development of each 
student rather than the enhancement of a particu- 
lar activity or the dominancT of a partiatlar teacher. 
(2) Personalised learning assumes that each student 



"See Muskti Mosston, Jcitchin^ Phys^toil itUtaUton: From Ci*»wuuut ttt 
DiMi'ivf^ fCi>Iumbus. Mcrnll, 1966), pp, iy.30, i\n d dct,iilod 
Jcsaiption And ailiqu«j of Uii^ teiii;hing slylv. 
^Bkv\ VV, Gerfwr, hvuwators and Imdtiitms in P^^^mf tiluaUm 
(Philadclptih; lv4 k Fubi^icr, 1971), p, 285. 

Phmat VMuUum {mMu^im: AAHPLR> t*>71). 
^LiWnce F, Lockt, MiysiCiit cductiilion: If t hod it my my 
(IMpvr prvscittvit a\ Notional AAt tPER Coiivvntion> MiitnvapoliSf 
Hirdi 1973), 
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IS n unique person who brings to physical education 
d complex network of individuni potentmlttic'S, ex- 
periences ftnd vnkiL's. (3) A third assumption, par- 
ticularly cnicini to personalized learning experiences 
ill which students are given choice^ is that each stu- 
dent has the capacity to reflect on his/her poten- 
tialities, experiena^s and values cind to m^ike deci- 
sions appropriate to his/lier situation. This means 
that each student has the capacity to be an agent of 
change in his/her life. The extent to which students 
exercise this capacity is another ctuestion which de- 
pends on a host of factors, probably including stage 
of development* and solf- perception of this capacity;* 
the point here is that the capacity does exist, and 
growth toward its realization can be encouraged. 

These assumptions provide the basis for the 
chapters which follow. Thebook has been divided into 
two piirtb. The original intent wa^ to separate the 
conceptual from the practioil to make the parti more 
accebsible to the* reader. However, mobt diaptcT^s 
evolved from the why to the how and what of per- 
bonali/>ed liMrning, bo the asMgnment of certain chap- 
ters to Part One and others to Part TU'omayseemarbi- 
tr^iry to the reader. The emphasis of Part One, how- 
ever, is on clarifying the concepts of personalized 
learning, while Part Two offers practical applications 
at the teacher-student level, both in the form of 




specific delivery systems and general suggestions 
and recommendations. If the publiCiition appears to 
lack continuity, it is because the authors represent, 
to some extent, diverse points of view. Readers are 
encouraged to contrast, compare and select from the 
teacher-learner opt ions presented. 

*E[t;:«iboth MutiTOL^ Dro^^s ^uid Lu^lio Lip>^>i), V*thu^ and }hiimtttiiif 

(Now York: Si. Mtirlins Prosir 1971), 63-69. 
*M. Hr^^wsler Smithy On sclF-iictuiilb^ition: A tr^ns-iinibiv^iloDt 

i^iirtTiii^itKin of A f(Kiil tlietne in Maslotv';; j>syWioltij;y, fountiii 
of Vsy^hoio^tj 13 (Spring 1973), pp. 19'^20. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of Chapter 

The purpose of this chapter is to talk nbout !ndi^ 
vidualized Instruction in general terms, to explain 
how it relates to other forms of instruction and to the 
tiisks of the teacher. The intention is to provide some 
background and bd^ic mncepts which will make it 
et*sier to think about the more specific materials in 
the succeeding chapters* Some parts of this chapter 
are designed to help in exploring your personal feel- 
ings about indiv]du<ilizing and in avoiding r^ome of 
the common problems encountered in this form of 
instruction. Other parts deal with the wide variety 
of alternatives from which teachers may select their 
strategies. 

Throughout the chapter we have attempted to show 
how an understanding of the logic behind Indi- 
vidualized Instruction can make it easier for a teacher 
to take effective steps toward dealing ^vith students as 
individuals. A subsetjuent chapter, "Quiet indi- 
vidualizing: TheTeacher as a System/' illustrates how 
the fundamental concepts explained here can be em- 
ployed to individualb.e aspects of physical educa* 
tion through simple teaching behaviors which do not 
require elaborate \ laterials or sweeping changes in 
personal style* 



Nifk\ Tho authors gralohjUy adi^nuvvk\lgv (ho ^sbibLini^v i>f Miii} K. 
Jensen (pfofesjrtjr, DfllhouiiieUnKi.'rsity) vvhtmi^ttkcitMti^eiind siji- 
niHomt contributions (o the structure of this dviplcr^ ond Shii.'En 
I li^ins (University of M^iswdiusette) whose chtiol review kA a pre* 
Unun^iry drnfl produced Importiinl diirincatic>mi. 



Chapter Language 

This chapter will break vrith tradition in several 
ways. First, it vrill not use the Impersonal phrase 
"the authors"; we will tall ourselves "we" because 
we are two people (a school teacher and a college pro- 
fessor) writing for other people to read. Having made 
the decision to be ourselves, we feel that naturally 
you ("the reader") may as well be called "you" 
rather than some collective euphemism such as "physi- 
'cal educators" or "teachers/' 

Second, we vrill mention the names of a number of 
educators (inside and outside physical education) 
who have written about individualizing instruction. 
The purpose of these citations is not to certify that 
we have read a lot of heavy books and therefore can 
be credible as experts. The purpose is to suggest 
resources tohich you may umni to consult If yon decide 
to become involved in individualizing Instruction in 
your own classes. 

Third, we will avoid the prescriptive modes of 
speech such as "should," "ought" and "must." This 
is be&iuse we are not convinced that it would be 
desirable for you to accept all our conclusions as 
sound or all our suggestions as useful in your par* 
ticular situation. Infact, we are convinced that making 
an attempt to individualize your instruction jusl be- 
Giuse other people think you should, without also de- 
ciding why it is ivortb trying, is likely to be a dis* 
ruptive and even dangerous thing to do. 
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Fourlh, while there are not m<iny phy^ioil educ<v 
tion teachers who hme been involved in Indi- 
vidualized Instruction over a substantiiil period of 
time (if there were this book would be unnecessary)* 
we *5oe no reason lo talk exclusively in hope/ul Mther 
than definite terms. Some teachers are struggling now 
to individualize learning in physical education, and a 
few have been involved in that task for a long time. 
' 'e arc writing in this chapter about real teachers, 
*iome of whom we know and have watched In 
honesty* we also are writing about the kind of 
teacher we are struggling to become oursdves (with 
less than perfect success). 

If thL-^e breaks with tradition do not repel you/ we 
hope you will read this chapter and try to under- 
*itand why teachers have been drawn to tht; ta^k of 
dr<;igning ways to individualize instruction. Curi- 
ously, while figuring out exactly how to do it is a be- 
deviling problem that can absorb a whole professional 



career/ how to do it is not now/ never has been and 
never will be the Cf^ntral problem. Your central and 
first problf^m is to figure out what you war.t to 
accomplish as a teacher/ why your objectives are worth 
accomplishingandhowtheconstr:.fntS/ demands and 
payoffs of individualizing fit your particular case. 
Without coming to grips with those questions /iVsi 
(even if they can't be settled ,n *iny permanent sense)/ 
concerning yourself about how to install Indi- 
vidualized Instruction in your gymnasium is like 
building a house without a foundation. 

Compatibility Scale for Individualized Instruction 

Before we go further/ perhaps you would like 
to try a simple assessment of your personal com- 
patability vrith tht; concept of Individ Utilized Instruc- 
tion. In the time-honored tradition of iUQljidies Home 
founial, here is a short quiz for rating yourself as a 
candidate for teaching strategies involving Indi- 
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vidualized Instruction. Just jot down the letter which 
seems most correct for each of the items. Perhaps 
some of the "rit^ht" answers will be obvious to you, 
but there is nothing to gain by kidding yourself, so try 
to be completely honest rather than "right" in your 
choices (no penalty for guessing). 

1. What ii> your level of ^^atii^fadion with reijultb pro- 
duced by your prt'sent te^idiing strategies? 

A. Mobtly Siitisfied %vith the re^iultb produa.'d by 
my present methods. 

B. Not iMitibfied ^vith somt- of the rosult^ pro- 
dua^d by my prc^icnt method of teaching. 

C. A little bored with teciching the ^amc old way 
and am looking for something fresh to try. 

2. What lb your judgment conorrning your students' 
capacity for self- direction? 

A. Given a fair opportunity/ most of my htudL'nti^ 
probably could make sound choifvs about 
what they need to learn in physical education 
class and how to go about learning it, 

B. Some of my students might be;iiaturc enough 
to take some responsibility, but there would 
be chaas if I ever let them try. 

C. Few if any of my students could reliably nwke 
soimd choices about what they need to learn 
in physical education or how to go about 
learning it. 

3. Which of these characteristics would you want tu 
have used in judging the effectiveness of your 
inftruction? 

A, My personal knowledge of the subject aiatter, 
including my capacity to demonstrate excel- 
lent perfornumce, answer all student (pes- 
Eions and gain their respect with my ability, 

B, Myabililytoget many students to learn what I 
Intend them to learn in tny chss, 

Ci My ability to maintain good class auitrol, to 
produce lots of orderly student activity and to 
get prompt responses to my instructions. 




4, What do you really want to get from reading this 
book? 

A. Someideas about individual instruction (what 
worked well for other people) which I might 
be able to adapt to fit my situation. 

B. A practical and specific set of Instructions for 
howtoindividualizeinstruction in my Classens. 

C The opinion of physi^.^1 education experts 
about how I f^hould be teaching my classes. 

5. What is your estimate of significant differences 
among your students? 

A. My students obviously are all different from 
cMch other, but not in ways that mean very 
much for my program or how I teach my 
classes. 

B. My students are the same in some ways but 
varya great deal in some abilities and interests 
that are significant for howl teach myclasses. 

Ci The majority of my students are pretty much 
the same in their abilities and interests. 
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6. If you bu-co^K' iiispJ*'*"i^ U> try i>oinoindtviiUializod 
instruction which is iho inosl likely? 

A. I probobly will try lo gel some other tenchers 
(cind possibly my princip^il or supervisor) tn* 
volvcd or nt l<^s\ inlerestod, 

B. I probably will have I o do it on my own be* 
cause others with whom 1 work would not be 
p*irlicular!y interested, 

C I will want to do it on my own. I just don't 
think it mcitters whether other people in tho 
school are i nte rested or approve of what I am 
doing. 



7. What is your judgment abniut students who al- 
ready have mastered a particular skill you plan to 
tei:ch? 

A. They should listen and pracita' just like the 
others because^ there always is something else 
you can kMrn, 

B. They should not have to listen and practia' 
just like the others because they need to learn 
something else. 

C. They will have to listen and practice just like 
the others because in classes like mine you 
haw to deal with the rwjority, not with the 
exceptions. 

8. IVhat ih your judgment about students who 
decirly will not be able to master a particular skill 
you plan to teach? 

A. They should not be required to work at tasks 
which ire inappropriate for them. 

B. They should be good citizens and not disturb 
the lesson because it alwayi> is true that some 
people can learn a particular skill and some 
Gin't* 

C. TheyshoukI try hard anyway because makmg 
a good effort on an impossible task toughens 
the character and helps the student accept 
rc^ility. 



9. Hou much work do you thinic will be involved in 
an attempt to !ndi\ iduali^^e your instruction? 

A. In terms of preparation and c'xecutioii it 
should workout about the same as my present 
method because I ala^idy nic^ke it a regular 
practice to writo up lesson and unit plans. 

B. There probably ivill be a lot more time and 
effort required, some of it tedious and some of 
it very difficult. 

C Once I get the system start^Ki the students will 
be on their own and the overall load of 
pa'paration and execution should be con- 
siderably reduced. 

10, What do you think is themo^/ significant thing to 
know if you are plaiming to try individualizing 
your system of instruction? 

A. Exactly why I am doing it. 

B. Exactly how to go about individualizing my 
instruction. 

C Exactly which methods the experts a*com- 
mend most highly. 

To find your compatability score: 

Scoa' two points for c'ach even numbered item 
if you picked (A). 

Score two points for each odd numbered item 
if you picked (B). 

Subtract one point for every time you picked 

(C) on any item. 

Scoa' zero for all other choia^s. 

Total your points and find your compatibility rating 
on the scale provided belnw. 

15-20 points — You are ready: advance to GO and 
begin. 

10-15 points — Proceed with caution. Better read 
this chapter w;lli care, talk it over with 
colleagues and pvc it some hard thought. 

0-10 points NoJ a good bet for you. Your per- 
sonal values and present situation will make 



it diffiailt to be effective and impobbible 
to be comfortable wWh Individuiili^ed 
Instruction. 

Negative points — Vou can always try for a refund 
on the book! 

Although the Compatability Scale was designed in 
a playful spirit, and despite an admission that the 
penalty for the (C) responses reflects some of our 
peculiar prejudices, each item is based upon an ini* 
portant truth about Individualized Instruction. We 
will explain each of those points in the following 
pages. Although you never may aga^e with the 
scoring of all the items, a good test of how clearly 
we write ^ind how carefully you read will be whether 
or not you can return to this qua and explain the 
reasoning used in assigning each of the positive 
points. 

Problem of Terminology 

If y\)u already have done bome re^hling abuut 
IndividiMli^ed ln£>tnicti\>n you will have discovered 
that individuciliiting ineanb ntany different thingsy to 
different people. To further confuse mt^.ters new 
terms have emerged which seem tD be related or 
hynonymoui, bUch as> Periunaliited Instruction ond 
Humanistic Instruction. Y\hi may have noticed that 
we ore consistently using the term '1ndividuali7.ed 
Instruction" in a bo\>k which isy titled Per^otwHzcd 

Much of the dialogue presently going on in the pro- 
fession has been handicapped by our irhibility to com- 
municate clearly about Individualiited Instruction 
through systematic and mvanant terminoltJgy. Not 
only is the confiusion of terminology inconvenient 
and annoying, there isy the constant risk that we will 
end \ip "talking p<Kst" each other. Misunderstanding 
can be a serioub m^itter when a teacher is interested 
in adopting a procedure which has been suaessful 
in another location, but has only a verbal dc^scrip- 
tion from which to work. 



Our advice is to accept the proposition that, incon- 
venient or not, words are tools which mean whit- 
ever we can agree they mean* If a writer defines a 
term as standing for one teaching method, you will 
have to work with that mtvining — even though 
another writer orspeaker obviously intends reference 
to another teaching method by use of the same term. 

We will define a few words which are essential to 
the discussion in this chapter. If you discover ov ctl- 
ready know that those words have been used else- 
where to mean something different, do not assume that 
somcon? h wrojig. Just remind yourself that such con- 
fusion of language usually characterises nn enterprise 
in which a lot of new thinking is occurring and read 
on sorting things out as well as you caa. 

Definition of Terms 

These are the meanings w found useful /ur the 
discussion undertaken in this chapter. 
Cohort histnidhu — In its theoretically pure form. 
Cohort Instruction makes subject matter and the 
characters tics of groups of .students the two para- 
mount facts in determining tcv»chc*r behavior. 
Cohort Instruction includes any pedagogical 
strategy which leads the teacher to teach the same 
thing to all studenLs at the same time, by the 
same method, and rei]uire$ all the students to 
practicein the same way, atthesamep^ia-, forthe 
^ane length of time, and to be subject tothes^ame 
kinds of standards and the Siime criteria for 
evaluating achievement. 

Selection of objectively, method and content is 
detemiineii by the internal logic of the subject 
matter and ^n appraisal of the group. The 
assumption is made that it is not possible to 
deal with students whose needs and intea^sts 
deviate significantly from the type selected as the 
target for instruction {often the average of the 
group, though sometimes a higher ability seg- 
ment) without an unreasonable loss in educa- 
tional efficiency. It further is assumed, explicitly 
or implicitly, that any disadvantage which 
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the instruction i> unfortunate, but inevitable 
and therefore tolerable. 



Indmdtuilizvd bistmctioft — In its theoretically pure 
form Indivtdunli:£cd Instruction makes the learn- 
ing characteristics of individual students the 
paramount fact in determining teacher behavior. 
Individualized Instruction includes any peda- 
gogioit strategy which leads the teacher to adjust 
objectives (ends) orcontentjnstructiou and prac- 
tice (means), or all of those elements, to produce 
the most, appropriate match with the chafiicteris- 
tics of individual students. The process of match- 
ing educatiemal ends and means to student needs 
and inlercsis may be controlled by the teacher, 
the student or sliared by bo:h. En short, this 
process adjusts learning to the student. 

71ie assumption made that it i3 possible for 
the teacher lo deal with most students as indi- 
viduals (irrespective of the diversity of their 
unique needs and interests) and maintain, or 
improve, cducitional efficienq^. It further is 
assumed, explicitly or implicitly, that indi- 
viduali?.ingis necessary because some of the con- 
sequences oi Cohort Instruction aKf intolerable. 

Pcrsomlized htstntdiou — In the evolving language 
of education, two different meanings have been 
assigned to this term, First, as suggested by the 
title of this collection of essay.''. Personalized 
Instruction has been used as a generic term in- 
tended to encompass all methods of instruction 
ill which students, or students in concert with 
teachers, undertake toadjust ichai is to be learned 
to the needb and characteristics of the learner. 
When the term is employed in this nay it ordi- 
rhihly implies particular empti^isis on personat- 
i/.ing le<irning products. Thus, contract learning 
systems are an appropriate illustration of this 
kind of method. 



EduGitional theorists who use Personali/.ed 
Instruction in this first sense, rcserve the term 
Individualized Instruction to designate methods 
which place particular emphasis on matching the 
means of instruction (how skills are to be learned) 
to individual needs and characteristics. Thus, 
programmed learning systems are an appropriate 
illustration of this kind of method. 

A second and quite different meaning has been 
assigned to Personalized Instruction. Here the 
term, is used to designate any version of Indi- 
vidualized Instruction in which there is use of, 
or emphasis upon, the learner's involvement 
with others in the learning environment. This 
cither may involve the learner in a tutor-student 
relationship with the teacher, or may involve 
the learner in transactions with peers. 

Used in this second sense. Personalized 
Instniction is made synonymous with personali- 
zation, a variable which crosscuts all sytems for 
Individualized Instruction, but which partiailarly 
characterizes some methods. The purpose of per- 
sonalizing may rest in the positive impact of per- 
sonal association on learning efficiency or may 
rest in educational ends whic^ involve learning 
skills useful in social trtjnsactions. In any case. 
Personalized Instruction hea* is clearly dis- 
tinguished from independent study, or those 
group settings for Individualized Instruction 
which miiy be noninteractive, such as learning 
stations or circuit training. We have elected to 
employ Individtialized Instructi\>n as the generic 
term and have used Personalized Instruction in 
the more limited second sense. 

tiufmmibiic hibtrndkm — This strategy includes 
any versu>n of Individualized Instruction which, 
ill addition to a strong component uf personaliza- 
tion through soci<il trans^ictions, stresses primacy 
of the individual's feelings (^md a variety of 
related affective goals), the value of long-range 
outcomes such as self-actualization and personal 
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devetopmenl and personal fulfillmenL Wilh 
proper support cind encounigement it is (issumcd 
thai stutient£> na* capable of mtionni sclf-dircc- 
Hon in It^irning. Such sclf-dia^ction is cultivated 
both because of its pasiled Relationship to the 
quality and efficiency of learning/ and because 
of its essential role in nurturing autonomy, posi* 
tive identity and personal fulfillment. 




awareness, and involvemt?nt in such processes as 
continualself^oxaminationand open communica- 
tion with others in the learning environment, 

Ga*at stress is placed on active participation 
and immediate personal experience/ rather than 
passive learning processes employing verbal 
abstraction. Humanistic Instruction often in- 
volves substantial student participation in the 
selection of learning content as well as learning 
method. 

Humanistic Instruction is premised upon an 
explicit system of teacher belief and personal 
commitment which holds the basic nature of the 
individual to be good and the capacity of indi- 
viduals for significant change and growth to be 
great. The assumption is made that individual 
students have a pt>sitive tendency toward self- 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES AND COHORT 
INSTRUCTION: THE WAY IT IS 



Indtvldujil Differences 

Thefacl that learners differ in many significctnt ways 
is well established and ivill not be argued here. In 
addition to the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development's classic collection of mate- 
rials on human variability (1%1), more recent collec- 
tions provide vivid illustration and ample documenta- 
tion for the relevance of individual differences in all 
educational processes (Gagne 1967; Murray &Thomas 
1965), Behavioral scientists have generated an im- 
pressivebody of rebearch on human variability/ much 
ofit readily availableinsevtral excellent texts by Anas- 
tasi (1963; 1965), In pftysioil eduGition, books on 
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niolor lt,iriii»t^ (Cr*illy 1975, KnApp i%b, Oxcndinc 
1^64, Singt r 1968) tind Wxb on gruuth tind dev dop- 
mcnl (Corbin 1973, ElhpcnhLh^idc l%7, R.irick 1973, 
Univt'n>Uy of Cilifornhi 1971) give clubt* ^itlcnhun lo 
mdividiKil differences. 

It is simplistic .iiid miblcoding to siy thdt <ilt 
kMrners iire different. The eloquent nikKlel used In 
anthropi>log> ib much closer to h^ Iruth. Every 
pLTbon is like till perbonb in boirie wctyb, like some 
persons in other uviys, and like no other person in 
still other Wiiys, Within single cl^ss, e^ich k^rner 
sh^ireb bume ch^inicteristicb with *ill other learners 
(t;\*inip!ob. physic.ll needs, dependency on adults, 
basic .inotuiniGil structure), some choMCteristics u'ith 
some other leamerb (ex^imples, se\, kinguage, aylw of 
resideivre), ^ind some cKiracteristics with no other 
learner (e\ainpk*&: genetic pntkTn, past expeiience, 
self-eoncept). 

For tetichers, each class is an intricate tapestry 
uoveti out of the Mmilarities and differences supplied 
by each learner. This situation ib more than an ek'gant 
abstraction. It is a hard fact embedded in reality and 
bears potential consequences for what will happen to 
students engaged in the process of learning. 

Because the) are different, students learn effectively 
at different rateb and under different conditions. 
Bolh fait and slow learners have characteri.stic prob- 
lems which require attention and adjustment. Some 
students IcArn best under direct guidance while 
otlien> do best when left completely on thuir own 
(Fryniier & Calloway 1974). Some learn effectively 
in large groups while others do not (Bahner & Willis 
1974). Entire models for teaching have been designed 
to be responsive to the fact that student differences 
interact with Content and method in ways which 
ultimately control the quality and quantity of learning 
Ooyce & Weil 1972), 



Cohort Instruction 

CeneratLons of teachers in the Uassroom have 
struggled with the problem of individual differences, 
Although the mittemum of an education perfectly 



matched to the needs of each learner remains a dream, 
progress has bei-n made, Reading the annotations in 
Drags recent BibUographif on iiuiivithalizcd h^trui- 
tim (1974) provides a sense of the breadth of the 
attack, the excitement of the struggle and the grow- 
ing optimism with which cKissroi>ni te<ichers are 
crLMting new methods and materials, VMiy it is that 
Cohort Instruction has so long remained the un- 
disturbed norm for teacher behavior in many gym- 
nasiums is a m^itter fur the most melancholy con- 
jecture (Hoffman 1971), 

As Indicated in our working definition. Cohort 
Instruction involves two central assumptions, (1) the 
teacher must decide what alt studenlt^ should learn 
and must control exactly how all learning takes 
place and (2) all students should be subject to the 
same instructioruil process, llie first assumption is 
based upon a generally covert but nonetheless pro^ 
foundly pessimistic view of student capacity for 
rationality and self- direction. The second assump- 
tion is based upon the belief (supported by R'ady 
rationale) that it is impossible to attend to indi- 
vidual differences while also maintaining reasonable 
cost efficiencj'. Both assumptions conform perfectly 
to a Taylorian niodd of ration^ilizLiI industry which 
has inrluenced American educational institutions 
throughout the first half of the twentieth century 
(Callahan 1962) J 

Civen a cohort group (alt tlu students present in a 
singk* instructional unit, such ob a class), the teacher 
typically aims instruction at thi theoretical midpoint 
of a distribution of student characteristics assumed 
relevant to learning. When the 'eather selects objec- 
tives 4ind designs instruction, tiie imagined student 



*Cohorl T^Mchim; probably dtws not hi pirc fornv Tho 
havlof of »ill phy,si<Ml udiioiNon (tadicrs fnlls swncwiiero on a 
amtinuum of instniction^il styk rai|gii>g from mostly o^ott lo 
mosdy indiviiitioli It simply is convi-nionl lt> prosvnt tho puro 
lypolfj^y a icA\ for lndEvlUu<ili/xd Inslniction, All tc»ichcrs |p^y 
5omCi)(tontion to thonfiodsof Indivktiiiils Amt*illttMchi*r$dojl in 
si^mc inc*i^iirc v,i(h ^^mnp ^luiMCtorisiioi when plittining ond 
v^uailinginstniction,1'hocoho(rtstyK' of instruction, nevetthduss, 
docs diAMcton/o the nr'>dc1 bohiWior of m*iny physical udoc<ition 
teachi:r$. 
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largel is a mythical karntiy^hj/doob nol deviate 
"noticeably" from theJJytftJretn:^ average of learner 
needs and interests. ^ 

Experienced and skillful cohort teachers often are 
highly perceptive in their selection and reading of 
characteristics represented within the cohort. The 
center segment of the cohort for which the instruc- 
tion is geare^i wiii contain f^tudents who: 

1. do not already know the material to be learned; 
are capable of learning the material; 
under the learning conditions aeated by the 
t<.'acher, can master enough of the material to 
meet the demand for reasonable efficiency. 

Even under the best of conditions, however, a 
typical cohort group also will contain learners who 
already know how, or who don't wanttolearn or who 
can't learn under the conditions provided as appro- 
priate for the a*ntral segment. These students are 
asked (expected) not to emit disruptive signals 
concerning the inappropriAteness of the instructional 
process for their needs ond interests. Much of the 
emphasis on control in physical education (and the 
great apprehension about loss of control) is a reflec- 
tion of the teacher's awareness of those potentially 
disaffected students. 

A system of sanctions ond whole rhetoric of 
suppression has grown up around the problem of 
managing students who are outside the central seg- 
ment of the cohort. If you already know how to slide 
into second base, do the hokey-pokey, or perform a 
kip on the high bar, you are told to lis>ten attentively 
(quietly) to the instruction and then practice diligently 
(obediently) because: 

1. "More practice can never hurt you." 

2. '^There always something else you can learn 
about any skill." 

3. 'You will be a good model for those who don't 
know how to do it " (And that \^ill help the 
teacher). 

4. ''Good school ah/.ens have to learn that they 
can't have things their way all the time. You 



just have to wait until there is something for 
you." 

If you can't possibly learn the skills (al least in 
the time provided for the central segment) because 
you don't have the requisite motor capacity, didn't 
get a diance to consolidate foundational elements in 
the previous lesson or are frightened by the physical 
or social demands of the task, you are told to pay 
attention and do the best you can because: 

1. "You must not spoil the class for the otht^rs." 

2. "If you work hard you mtght learn something, or 
if not, trying hard is good for you anyway 
because it helps you learn good work habits.'' 

3. "You have to learn that some people an; good at 
some things but not good at other things. You 
just have to wait until there is something for 
you." 

Tliere are endless variations on the theme, but all 
of the rhetoricadds up to one message: "Don't disrupt 
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alei^son that is not designed to help you learn/' Some 
shidents learn lo accept the rhetoric as true, but 
others act out their natural feelings of discontent and 
discomfort through deviant behavior. 

There is some shifting of individual students be- 
tween the central segment and the periphery where 
varying degrees of noticeable mismatching occur. 
These shifts are produced by subject matter changes 
(curricular effects) and the passage of time (develop- 
mental effects). There are many more students, how- 
ever, who always are in one group or another. A large 
part of the cohort stays either inside or outside the 
zone of appropriateness for instruction. The con- 
secjuences of this fact are cumulative (and easily 
noticed by observing the contrasts between ele- 
mentar)rand secondary school classes) — in the gym- 
nasium^ as in life, the rich g^t even richer and the 
poor g^t progressively poorer. 

There is nothing sinister about Cohort Instniction. 
It is the good of the group which motivates the 
teacher That benefirent impulse is translated into an 
attempt to do the best possible job for the largest 
number in class. It ts one way oif running families, 
industries^ armies, nations^ schools and physical edu- 
cation classes. A generally skeptical view of student 
capacity for making rational deci<%ions makes teacher 
control seem a necessity and, thereby, makes the 
impossibility of individualizing instruction seem a 
reality. It is a logical system and, ^vithin certain 
limits^ a workable system. 

Proponents of Indiv^dualizfKl Instruction argue 
that, logical or not. Cohort Instruction works very 
poorly and produces undesirable consequences for 
too many students. If the basic presumptions are 
wrong, the argument goes, then the trade-offs of 
inisnifitching learning conditions for some students 
in order to gain minimal effectiveness ivith other 
students is unnecessary. We choose not to argue the 
matter at length here. Each of you can provide your 
own evidence by answering the folloiving sequence 
of (]|uestions as honestly as you can 

1. How many students ^ail to master part or all of 
the subject matter in physical education classes? 



2. Hotv many students dislike coming to physical 
education classes, find the subject matter mean- 
mgiebb, itsciit ^he compulsion involved, find 
participation unpleasant anu ultimately come to 
dislike play in physically active forms^ 

3. How many of the shidents identified in ques- 
tions one and two above do you think would ^itill 
have failed to learn and enjoy learning if the 
instruction in all of their physical education clas- 
ses had bcm gmcJ exactly to meet iheir personal 
needs ^ftd mteresit^^ 

Before you cry "foul,"gobackand give question three 
an honest answer! Reflecting on the students we have 
known, our conclusion is that there would be very few 
left of the considerable number created in the first two 
questions. We find this conclusion relevant to thefeel- 
ings we have about Cohort Instruction. 

It is the feeling that cohorting is both necessary and 
"right" that makes the third question seem unfair or 
irrelevant (just an exercise in theory that does not 
consider reality). For a teacher, the reasoning which 
supfforfs Otiiort Instruction is the ftivotal eleineni hi deter- 
ntinhi^ whether alternatives can be entertained. More spe- 
cifically, it is this reasoning which will determine 
whether it is possible to adopt any form of Indi- 
vidualized Instruction intohis/her teaching rep':.ioire. 

Novice teachers may adopt Individualfned Instruc- 
tion out of commitment to its alleged advantages, but 
for the rest of us any substantial step toward mdi- 
vidualiziing must be preceded by a rejection of the 
rationalizations which sustain our present behavior. 
Put another way/ physical education teachers do not 
turn to Individualized Instruction because they be- 
come convinced of its advantages or because they are 
convinced that Cohort Instruction produces poor re- 
sults, but rather because they come to reject the per- 
sonal beliefs which make cohorting seem necessary 
and individualizing an impossible dream. 

Because changing or abandoning such feeling- 
loaded beliefs is n difficult and chancy process, rela- 
tively few physical education teachers have attempted 
(and persevered in) the use of strategies to indi- 
vidualize instruction. 
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The rationciks which .support cohorHng i-xibl M two 
levels. On the surface there are familiar arguments. 

1. 'If I pay too much attention to one student, the 
rest of the class will cHmb the walls.'' 

2. "My classes average 45 students and there jUbt i.s 
not time to get to know the kids, much less cater 
to their intca^sts." 

3. "If you give them a chance to decide what to do, 
students witt just want to play and repeat the 
things they already know how to do." 

4. "1 want to provide quality instruction with ruil 
standards for achievement which make kids re- 
ally put out bome effort, if every kid|ust doe^hib 
own thing, standards will go out of the win- 
dow." 

With .some tedchcrs, however, we senbe a deeper 
level of rationale. Thebe unbpoken argumentb are less 
obvious and more disturbing. A common absumption 
is that it ib entirely natural for those who ari' 'too 
different" to suffer bome penalty. "Flie dibintea\sted, 
the disaffected, the unusually slow learner, rtic ex- 
ceptionally ^,]uick learner, the piiinfully timid and the 
very aggressive are at a disadvantage within the 
cohort model. To remove (by individualizing inbtruc- 
tion) the natural penalties which come with bueh de- 
viations would also be to remove the forces which 
eiicouragertieexceptionalstudent to move toward the 
acceptable norm. It is impossible for us to civoid the 
impression that for some teachers encouraging such 
diffea'ntiation would l^e much more than a logistic 
inconvenience in the gymnasium. To make being re- 
ally different free of disadvantage, would betocreatea 
threatening violation of natural conditions. Forsoitii? 
teachers, that would be an uncomfortable and 
threatening situation. Under those circumstana^s in- 
dividualizing instruction will not seem particularly at*- 
tractive. 




INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: WHAT IT IS 

Taking the First Step 

The primordial step from which commitment to In* 
dividualized Instruction germinates is the detision - 
that the old arguments may not be entirely true. Given 
that decision, 'it becomes possible to find the conse- 
quences of cohorting unacceptable, and the search 
for a better way to teach can then begin. 

Teachers arrive at this first step for many different 
reasons. Some may be concerned about distressing 
consequences such as lowered self-esteem in students 
who fail to learn. Others mayhave become sensitive to 
the fact that some students seem to be learning to 
avoid situations involving physically active play. 
Other teachers maybe concerned about the quality of 
the learning that is produced. Carl Rogers has argued 
persuasively that significant learning is impossible 
under the conditions created by Cohort Instruction 
(1969). 

The only uniform element for all teachers who take 
the first step is the growing sense that life in the 
gymnasium does not have to remain the way it always 
lias been. However tentative the first step maybe, it is 
likely to lead to a genuine commitment if based upon 
the teacher's feeling that: 

1. It is not natural or right to put any student at a 
disadvantage because of individual characteris- 
tics. 

2. It is possible for some students to make (or learn 
to make) rational decisions about their own k'arn- 
ing. 

3. Thereare ways (teacher strategies) which make it 
possible to be responsive to individual students 
without risking safety, sacrificing efficiency or 
evading teachei' accountability for what happens 
in the gym. 

Alternative Strategies 

One way to better match instruction to individual 
needs is to make dassos/ or subgroups within classes, 
more homogeneous. If students are more alike^ the 
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logic runs, ihcre should be fewer serious mismatches 
with objecHvps or methods. Ability grouping is a 
method of class {or school) organization which reflects 
thi<; logic- Historically, such organizational stra.^gies 
havL^ proved less than satisfactory. This arises from the 
implacable fact that homogeneous groups can be 
formed on only one or two variables at a lime, yet a 
whole host of variables are potentially relevaiit to 
learning. 

The obvious alternative is to match the instruction to 
the <;tudents (taken individually) rather than attempt 
to match the students (taken in groups) to the instruc- 
tion.^ This logic produces what we have defined here 
as Individualized Instruction. The strategy created 
may be as simple as providing a studtHit (or group of 
sttidents) with extra opportunity to practice or as 



sophisticated as computer-assisted instruction, con- 
tracting, task cards or a behavior modification system 
for shaping and sustaining student self^direction. 

It is important to understand, however, that once 
the first step is taken, noparticuiar strategy necessarily 
follows. As illustrated in Figure 1, there arc endless 
possibilities, some of them very different from each 
other in the values they rt^flect. Put more simply, a 
teacher's decision to individualize does not necessar- 
ily lead to Personalized Instruction, Humanistic In- 
struction, Open gymnasiums or programmed learning 
texts — even though it may lead to any one or several 
of them. 

'Ci)mbjn*j lions wf thcs« i^trategies whjch begin with some ^orm of 
homogonoous grouping thon cjnptoy ini>trucilon p^irticularly 
suited to the individuals within the groups may provide « third 
(and poientially more powerful) altomativo. 
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The particular stralegya teacher selects will reflect: 
0) knowledge of alternatives, (2) constraints within 
the teaching si tuattony and (3) important personal val- 
ues — particularly those involved in the selection of 
educational objectives. A good example is the degree 
to which the teacher elects to share decisions with 
students (an element which is present in varying de- 
grees in most Individualized Instruction). The deci- 
sion to meet individual needs does not necessanly 
involve a ^^oncomitant decision to give students the 
power to select objectives, content or methods of 
learning. Yet many teachers are drawn to such be- 
havior by forces which combine th€> impulse of their 
own values v^th the peculiar demands of Indi- 
vidualized Instruction. 

A typical sequence i>f events begins vrith the fact 
that any strategy for instruction which goes beyond a 
strict model of teacher-dominated diagnosis and pre- 
scription immediately encounters the need toinaease 
the student's ability to make decisions about learning. 
This Lsbecause opera tinga class in which theteacheris 
responding to one individual requires some degree of 
reliable self- direction by the other individuals. De- 
veloping capacity for responsible self-control quickly 
becomes an educational objective. Accomplishing 
Such a goaL however^ is possible only if there are 
situations which permit the student to prticttce re- 
sponsibility for making choices. Students may first be 
involved in determining what learning process is indi^ 
viduaDy appropncite for them. From that point it is 
only a short step to sharing decisions about evalua- 
tion, content and^ ultimately, the objectives of the 
dass.^ 

Some teachers find that the process of giving prior- 
ity to individual needs in planning instruction pro- 
duces a paradox^ If you define your role as providing 
opportunities, guidance and support for the natural 
growth of each student, how much advanced plan- 
ning ^md direction giving can you honestly do? Joyce 
and Weil have put the paradox in succinct ternis/'Gm 
one, in short, teach at all if one's purpose is to put the 
student in the center of the teaching-learning 
process?" (1972, p, 207). 



Each system for individualizing instruction reflects 
a particular resolution of the paradox. Some teachers 
elect to retain complete control over particular 
categories of learning decisions while others manipu- 
late the environment to ''nudge" the student in certain 
directions. Common to all solutions, however^ is a 
shift of teacher accountability from the production of 
the same set of skills and knowledgein allstudents^ to 
helping students acquire the skills needed to direct 
learning in terms of their own needs. Content must be 
mastered and standards for performance are not dis- 
cardedy but individualization is achieved by some 
measure of student responsibility for diagnosing 
and prescribing their own content and method. The 
teacher is held accountable for producing an environ- 
ment which nurtures and supports the assumption of 
such nev^r responsibilities by the learner. 

Source of Perseverance 

All forms of individualization, particularly in the 
planning phases^ are costly in terms of teacher time 
and creative effort. Some varieties of Individualized 
Instruction presently demand much greater inputs 
than even the most conscientious forms of Cohort 
Instruction.^ It is difficult to regard this negative 
trade-off as acceptable simply in terms of the positive 
results which may begin to appear. The additional 
force of a commitment not to return to the negative 
consequences of Cohort Instruction often is required 
to sustain enthusiasm and productivity. In simple 



^tt ts this natnrat proci^ss of occommodotion to the donviitds of 
tndLviduiiti;:(.>d tni^tnktiiiit M<h produces a further consL\]uona' 
IndividuiitS^ing b.rs *i significant impact not Oitty on tbo twitning 
cxpvnenco of students for jvbom Cobort Instruction woutd haw 
produa^d negative re^utt;>i but aho on those for whom Cohort 
tnstrnctioii would bnve been re^sojubly ^ippropnMte (given tbo 
gails of the instructionat system). Whcit t<MChers begin to indi- 
vidualize, the introduction of now cducition^il objectives *ind the 
re^triichinng of a?ntijigetiete» wilbui tho learning environm^'nl 
have conse<|uences for *itl students in the class, 

^Thewiiferavaittthhtyofcommerontly produa^d matcrlat^forindU 
viduiilLj^inginftiructionm phyMc^ledutiihonwiltgrvatty rediiu'ttie 
probtem of prepcUation. 
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terms, the struggle to introdui c and refine any form of 
lndividUAli/.ed Instruction re(.iuires thtit most toocht^rs 
initLilly apply <\ "lesser of evili>" philosophy. Fev 
things in teiiching^ire e^isy. For L'xperienced teachers, 
mastering iieu itistriietiontilbehaiiorbisa partieuLirly 
difflatit And sometimes dibCouragmg chore ^vhich re- 
qirircs nil of the supporting motivation nvailnble. 

Analyses ar*d Taxoiwmies for Individualized 
Instruction 

The selection of n method for individualizing re- 
mains nconiplicitcd procc>s$. Oneway to in\provethe 
probability that you will identify a satisfactory method 
is to analyze some key variables which seem to be 
important, and then examine each method you arc 
considering in terms of how the key variables are 
represented (Hull, 1973). Textbook sources are availa- 
ble which provide taxonomic systems for such 
analyses (l:dling, 1971; Gibbons, 1971). 

At the University of Wisconsin ^m instrument based 
on key components has been constructed for use in 
describing individualiy.ed learnlog systems. I>e- 
eelopcdas part of an NIE funded project at the Center 
for the Analysis of Individualized Instruction, the in- 
strument uses objectives, assessment, sequence, rate. 



media, grouping and management as the key vari- 
ables for analysis (Vere DeVault, 1974). 

For the purpose of illustration, we have freely 
adopted a categorization systeni devised by Ediing 
( 1971). The analysis is^uit J simple and uses only two 
main variables, each of which may exist in one of two 
states. 

Variable A. The factor adjusted to individualize 
learning 
State 1, Ends (objectives) 
State 2. Means (learnmg conditions and media 
for instruction) 
Variable B. The person in immediate control of the 
adjustment of learning factors to achieve indi- 
vidualization 
State 1> Student Conh ol^ 
State 2. Teacher Control 
The simple paradigm shown in Figure 2 generates four 

^0 n^lturc of sc)>t>ols as social institiilJons, and rho nmm uf 
Ic.Kb^-r Aod student ri^tus^ insoiv Xhil a[] W.\\hia^ m^-lh^iUs orv by 
lienDttion teachor a>nrroUiKl Mclhtxis ht>»vvvcr* rAa^v from 
tlirect t^jachcr ctmtrotof Ml tmmcdiatt: decisions tt> indirect to*ict>cr 
<\>[\lrol cxorcist'ii thro(if;h a aal of mtvs <^tab]ist\Lng cx[>t?ctaMons 
and timirs for sludvot bolu^ior Within !>ucti jndjrc^lLy controlled 
classes, studonts nxAy inaku some or ovm M of lt>o tmmvdLilc 
decisions. It is in ihis Litrvr svnsv vcv uso the torm "i^tudvnl 
Conir<jL" 
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"pure types" of individiitiluntion. It is obvious IhM 
various tidmixturcb and rcUtivc emphases would pro- 
duce nn infitute variety of subspecies. 

Such an arititysis can providi; ii number of useful 
insights for the teacher. For uxample, (he four "pure 
types" of [ndividunli/.ed Instruction m.iy be Mnged 
along a continuum, as in Figure 3, which reflects vary- 
ing degrees of commitment to student participation in 
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A ConUo\ Con\iwum for TVP« oi IndivJoWrrtd Instwchon 
FIGURE 3 



decisions about learning. At one end of the continuum 
is independent learning (in which students exercise 
some measure of control over both ends and means); 
at the other end is prescribed learning based on the 
teacher's diagnosis of student needs (in which 
teachers control both ends and means), tt should not 
be difficult to identify conditions which might push 
your choice of teaching method toward one or the 
other end of such a continuum. For example consider 
the following factors: 
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1. Wow importtmt to you is the development of 
student capacity for self-direction (as an edu&i- 
tional objective)? 

2. How comfut table will you be if you are not at the 
center of the instructional process? 

3. How willing do you think you are to permit stu- 
dents to make decisions — even to make poor 
decisions? 

4. How much human and material support v^ll vou 
have available to meet the need for initial invest- 
ment in pLmning and development? 

After reading this book you may wish to use this 
kind of^nalysis to examinesomeof the methods speci- 
fically suggested for physical education. Other vari- 
ables on \vhich to base a continuum analysis would be 
(1) degree of personalization, (2) range of choices (var- 
iety) provided in the selection of ends and means and 
(3) the extent to which hardware and materials are 
required. An example of one of our analyses is pre- 
sented in Figure 4. If you find that you disagree \vith 
our analysis why not do a more satisfactory one for 
yourself? 
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A Control Continititr^ 'oi Tvpesof lndivtduaij;«d instruction 
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EVALUATING THE RESULTS 



Missing Body oi Knowledge 

You tilrcady will liave noticed that rius book con- 
tains no separate chapter presenting a review of tlie 
accumulated body of rcsearcli on Individualized In- 
struction in plij'sical education. The reason for the 
omission is simple. There is no accumuUted body to 
present. Tliere are at least three (and probably more) 
reasons for this state of affairs. 

1. Highly developed individualijted systems (with 
stable characteristics suitable for study) are a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon. There just has not 
been much time to accumulate evidence of any 
kind. 

2. The people involved in the construction and use 
of individuali/.ed systems generally operate from 
a base of deep personal commitment. They '"be- 
lieve'' in therightness of the system. This makes 
ligorous empirical inquiry seem le^s important 
th^n developing model programs and dis- 
seminating maten\its and information. 

3. There are many difficult problems in the task of 
program evaluation. This type of inquiry is one of 
the most complex forms of educational rese*irch 
and rei^uia's the highest kind of technical sophis- 
tication. It also is a particularly expensive *orm of 
research. As a consequence, few physical 
eduCcitorb have found program evaluation very 
attractive* 

There is a growing mountain of evidence available 
t,oncerning v.^riou^ tactics for individualizing instruc- 
tion in the classroom.'' No one yet haspUledallof this 
research togtithi^r into abroad- based, critical review. If 
you want to lock at the evidence for any particular 
strategy we again recommend you start with Lillian 
Drag's excellent Bibiioj^mphy iwr hdividimlizvd histruc* 
Hon (1974). The only safe prediction is that you will 
find the evideno? to be variable in quality and, like 
much educational research, it will pcrint in many 
directions simultaneously. 



.For some types of individualization the case is 
reasonably deiar. The following have all been subject 
to careful evaluation: some programs for Computer 
Assisted Instruction (CAI), some of the nationally 
distributed subject matter programs such as Individu- 
ally Prescribed Instruction (IPI), Individually Guided 
Education (IGE) and Program for Learning in Accor- 
dance with Needs (PLAN), as well as the now venera- 
ble Personalized Systems of Instruction (PSI). One of 
the most extensive traek records has been accumu- 
lated by PSI (sometimes called the Keller System). 
When the criterion measure is acquisition of cognitive 
matenal the evidence is overwhelmingly positive for 
PSI. Siedentop recently has provided physical 
educators v/ith a brief but persuasive Review of the PSI 
system (1974). Not only is PSI relevant to such prob- 
lems as Competency Based Teacher Education (CBTE) 
for physical education teacher^, but many underlying 
principles of PSI are applicable to any system of Indi- 
vidualized Instruction which might be used in the 
gymnasium. 

One question that must be answered before any 
useful research can be undertaken is "what are sup- 
posed to be the advantoges of Individually > ^ Instruc- 
tion?" Do we look just at the acquisition of motor 
skills, or must we look at sueh long-term affective 
consequences as s*ilf-concept? What will be the stan- 
dard of reference when Individualized Instruction is 
contrasted? In other words, if it is better, what is it 
suppO!;ed to be better than? 

Lurking behind these measurement problems is a 
knotty evaluation problem. How is a cost- 
effectiveness yardstiek applied to the results of Indi- 
vidualiz.ed Instruction? After you have decided which 
tiwib are appropriate for mcti^uring the results of a 

'Onvpubk hK^^I tlistnct now isnvikni^ uitttJoscotflhvt-Sutctfor 
tht: purpose of obUiining direct mc;isurvitivtil of Ihv em- 
ployed by KMchcrs lo individuiilizc instrudioti (Wilson 1974). 
Udsvd upon Djiiov\p'ski's five h-polttr dniiensiotis of IcMcher be- 
ttfK'ior fv>r uidivjd<Ljli/inj; tirdrnmg ttte t Sciilc wAi^ de- 

velop^id t>y Gelhtitin and Woog to rec^ird Liiformalton from field 
obsvrv^jtlons in the d,issroom selling (I%9). U !>tiou1d be possible 
U> miHlify siKh cin mstrumtint for use m Itte vnvtronm^int of the 
gym nil si nm. 
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tfisk bybtcm of imiividutiij^ln^ instruction, how 
do you determine ivlicther task cards provide buffi- 
dent rebultb in termb of btudentkMrning to justify the 
investment o( preparation? 

Reading the Research: What to Look For 

Whenever you encounter tin cv<ikuitioii repurt in- 
volving Individuali/A'd Iiibtruction you should be beii- 
sitivc to three bpecidl problcnib tind look im- 
mediately to bee hou they are handled in the btudy. 
The firbt problem hab been touched on: selection of 
critedti for judgment. The outcome's meabured in any 
study must be those which the system ib intended 
(and de^igneli) to produce. To evaluate a bystem de- 
btgned influcULe btudent behavior in the affective 
domain by impobing a measure of bkill aaiuibition ib 
pointlebb. Exactly that problem of failing to match 
criteria to intentions hah made nonsenbe out of much 
research in movement education. 

The second problem is the degree to which the Indi- 
vidualized Instruction sybtem has been developed. 
Most systems of individualt:£ation developed for use 
in the gymn<ibiuni are relatively new and still full of 
operational bugs. While ongoing evaluation is essen- 
tial for generating corrective feedKick in refining a 
new bybtem^ It makes little sense to embark on re- 
search involving a contrast of results with thoi>e pro- 
duced by an established, well-refined system of in- 
struction. 

The third probleiii involve^ the use of Cohort In- 
struction ab the standard of reference in studies of 
Individuali/Ati Instruction. Such contrasts make ^ense 
only if the cohort control employs instruction pre- 
ptirc^l with the same kind of aireful attention to detail 
(subject matter analysis, sei^iuencing, practice format, 
typeandfrei^jucncy of feedback, etc.) as that employi^d 
in creating the individualized system. Too many in- 
vestig^itions have pitted an innovative teaching 
method against slipshod versiiHiS of Cohort Instruc- 
tion in which the instructor attempts to extemporise 
on the basis of ability and experience, rather than 
developing a thorough plan for instruction. That is not 



researchbut i]uackery, andit produces not knowledge 
but nonsense (of which we already have a surplus). If 
any of these three research problems interi.'st you, we 
commend the review of research on prepackaged 
learning programs for sport skills which appeared in 
the fountnl of HiaUh, Physical Bducatiou, Rccrvatum 
(Locke & Jensen 1971). 

We will close this brief discussion of evaluation with 
a personal conclusion which may surprise you. If all 
three research problems noted above were resolved, if 
a well developed system of Individualized Instruction 
were contrasted with a carefully prepared system of 
Cohort Instruction which employedall of the elements 
essential to a sound learning environment and if the 
contrast were limite^l to measures of the outcomes 
intended by both systems, m umld cxpai io ftmi few 
drtwmtk tUffm'}s<:i!S^'' Despite this prediction, our own 
enthusia&m for experiments with various forms of In- 
dividualized Instructi on remains unabated^ This isbe- 
cause we are convinced about the importance of some 
eduaitional objectives which Cohort Instruction is not 
(in its ordinary forms) designed to produce (such as 
student skills in self- direction). 

All instruction systems must provide the rudiments 
of a sound learning environment. Singer and Dick's 
recent analysis of the "Systems Approach'' in physic*il 
education (1974) his helped us understand much 
more about the nature of these rudimentary essen- 
tials. If a system (1) provides clear target objectives, (2) 
deals in some positive fashion with student motiva- 
tion, (3) provides a strategy for instruction and prac- 
tice based upon an analysis of objectives, subject mat- 
ter and a preasscssment of learner status, (4) measures 
and evaluates results so that instruction can be ad< 
justed in terms of conse^]ucncesand(5) does all of this 
in ways which lead the student to be attracteil rather 
than repelled by the subject niiitter — ^yi*hm will 



^hiirt portiKl^ of tiine {^\\ nKJiUh^ or Ics;^) Longtu* lorm tri^ils \i\ 
whEd) ^tiidunts t>i?como more thimnit^hly acditiiiitoiJ lo the cx^ci'- 

results. 
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avr^r.ltwiU |>roduce!earning.Ufollowsthotno system 
could consistently have the advnntnge for M piir* 
poses, in nit ptnces, with all students nnd ivith nil 
teachers. Frymier nnd G<illoivay hove put it perfectly. 
"There is no one best wny oi dtAn^aut/thing in educa- 
tion" (1974, p. 66). 

The important question to nsk here, however, is 
ivhether or not indivtdinli^n^on of instruction aUo is 
one of those rudimentiiry essentials. Obviously, core- 
fully pLinned Cohort Instruction cnn provide for all 
the ebsentidls identified nbove. But if some form of 
individudli^ition dlso is ^^ requirement for ti sound 
learning em ironment, the defect in the cohort system 
lb permanent tind unremediable (without turning 
Cohort Instruction into something else). If you nsk 
iihether indieiduati/ation is an essential element of nil 
bound learning environments, our response is that it 
depL^db entirely on what you mean by "individnali- 
nation." 

If individu<ili;;ntion taken to mean: 

1. dealing effectively ivith the difficiiUieb encoun- 
tered by individual students during the period of 
prnctice nnd aciiuisttion; 

2. treating livirnerb like people by creating and 
maintaining gtH>d interpersonal relationb (friend- 
ly, hupportiveand mutually respectful) between 
students and teachers; 

3. ht-tping learners be accountable for managing 
their own actions uithin the learning mviroiv 
ment; 

4. helping learners get in contact uith their own 
experience, in the sense of exploring their own 
behavior and fcH.'liiig.s in physically active piay 

then we would hold that individualization fs a pre- 
re^^uisite condition fur a sound li^irning environment. 
We are cominced that no method of teaching can bt^ 
complete ivithoutincludingauention to those kinds nf 
inilividoaliAitiini. On the other hind, particular gorils 
such as those espoused in Humanistic Instruction^ or 
particular delivery systems such as those employed in 
amtracting or problem solvingcertainly are esseu- 
tial elements in sound education. Thty simply are 
inte'^esting options ami^ng the many alternatives. 



BARRIERS TO PROGRESS'. 
THE ECOLOGY OF CHANGE 



Why Things Stiiy the Same 

Individualized Instruction as a concept is not new. 
Its philosophic roots reach back from Netl and lUich to 
Rousseau. Prou^bly more words have boen expended 
on the need to educate the individual thiin on any 
other single concern in education. "Mere innovative 
ideas on individuali;te<l instruction were introduced in 
the fifties and sixties than in all of the years past" 
{Frymier & Galloway 1974, p. 65). Yet the problem of 
effectively individualizing learning remains* The typi- 
cal physical eduaitioi* class in its organiz^ition and its 
processes still reflects Ihe old belief that all children 
should learn thesfi me thing at thesamerateandmthe 
same manner. Why? 

One reason theproolem remains with us is that we 
Kive attempted to individualize by the pursuit of \ehat 
pruved to be a loic payoff type of strategy — sehool 
and class organi/^ition (ability grouping, streaming, 
nongraded classes, team teaching, modular schedul- 
ing, open classrtH)ms and differentiated staffing). 
While any one of those strategies might form a 
genuinely useful support for individualization, or- 
ganuational chanj^es by themselves do not insure at- 
tention to the needs of each learner. Only a particular 
ter:her can mediate that unii'luely particular transac- 
tion — aud teachers unll htdividualtzc (yitly ivheti liny 
^>ersomlhf are eommiUcd lo dv so, 

Too ofteii organisational changes have been im- 
posed from above without the benefit of teacher un- 
derstanding and support. On othtT ocoisions, 
teachi rs have introduced their own orgtim>.ational in- 
novation! simply because it seemed to be the popular 
thing to do. Under such circumstances, the absence of 
a clear understanding of the purf^ioses of organiza- 
tional tactcs makes it likely that the crucial transac- 
tions bet\i\'on student and teacher will remain un- 
changed in any important or pennanent way. In an 
ironic commentary on the impotence of organix,ational 
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innovations. Fry micr find GaJJoWfiy hfivcrcmimknl uh 
that "the iribtitution which oncc wdb conbidcrLHl to be 
one of the worbt drrangerr.entb for kerning — the one 
room fichoolhouse — ib now nobtfilgicaJJy remem- 
bered for ith emphasib on individual li/.eit k\irning" 
(1974, p. 65). 

Another factor contributing to our failure to make 
individualize instruction the norm for tc<icher be- 
havior in the gymnasiunn has been the defects of our 
system of teacher prepar<ition. Annarino has pointed 
out that while we have innoculated pre-service 
trainees in physical education with positive attitudes 
toward individualizmg, wc hove failed to train young 
teachers in t(;e procedures for using individualization 
(or for designing and evaluating such instructional 
strategies) (1973). 

Certainly Annarino'b indictment is true of the 
teacher education programs with whkh we are famil- 
iar (the exa^ptionb being foundamonj^ the newer pro- 
grams designed to prepare specialihth for the demeii- 
tary school). Ncverthelesb, the explanation is too sim- 
ple to account for the situation. Physical education 
teachers are so thoroughly IndcKtrinated with the val- 
ues and rhetoric of "meeting the needs of the iudi- 
vldtial child/' that the effects in memory and language 
last a lifetime. Why then have we not seen more indi- 
vidualization at work in school programs? Why is it 
lhat, in Cniickshank's elocjuent ivords, individualiza- 
tion seems "an impossible, unattainable dream" 
(1974, p. 130)? 

The answer to this puzzle rests partly in the fact that 
rhetoric recjuires the supporting substance of ntas- 
tered technique if it is to withstand the realities of 
school life. There has been a lot of pious (alid generally 
naive) exhortation to individualize by teacher 
educators who do not even apply the concept to their 
own college classeSr much less model technii]ues of 
individualization in the public schools. Such professo- 
rial talk has prove^l to be persuasive (and cheap)^ but 
not particularly useful as preparation for the daily 
work of individua|[/.itig leartiing in the gyinnasium. 



A further explanation of individuali/.ati^/n's (Miz- 
zling nonsurvival in the behaviorof somany teachers 
rests in the peculiar niitureof the professional intern- 
ship (student teaching and the first year on tiie job). 
Universally acclaimed by tcacheri>as the most u-\*ivA 
(sometimes the only useful) part of their four years of 
preparation, student teacbmg is a pressuie cwker of 
intense karning about how t-> do *he job and surviv,^ 
in sch mil society. Behavioral scientists call th1sp^o:es^ 
of learning how to behave in a new ailtural environ- 
ment ''socialization." Student teaching provides in- 
stant socialization, but at considerable cost. 

Completely unprepared to teach, the average phys- 
iGiI education major arrives at ihe internship without 
having taught anything to anybody^ without having 
had any sut^stantial contact with groups of childa^n, 
and without having been inside a school in any other 
role than that of "student." The novice then is ex- 
pected to exhibit all of the a>mplex behaviors expected 
of the teaching role — at once. The student faces the 
obligation to transform hiuiself or herself into a 
teacher insuntly and completely. Qianging frogs into 
princes and princesses might be an e^isier trick 

In a state of considerable anxiety, the student 
teach^* does the obvious and intelligent thing — im- 
itate the nearest model furiously. The cooperating 
teacher knows how to teach, how to get along in the 
school society^ and what has to be done with student 
teachers. From such readily available models trainees 
learn how to k^ach — exactly as it is being done. They 
also acquire protective coloration by swallowing the 
entirevalueperspective of the school society — whole. 
Among the items which go down to beassimilatedare 
the propositions that (1) "meeting the needs of each 
student" (individualization of instruction) Is just 
another impractioil fantasy from the ivory tower, (2) 
students can't bf* relied on to make rational judgments 
about learning, and (3) teaching to thecentralsegment 
of thecohort is the only way to bean effective teacher. 

After the nea^sary socialization is complete, the old 
words and dreams still remain, harmless now like 
some attenuated virus still circulating in the blood 
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tV/iodit outburi^ts uf indAidual dttention (a reldlively 
i.tdlV^iual Mibtthture fyr indiviiiualizLHi ciirnoild or 
karning pattLrn^*] &u^c-,t \ha{ Wacher^ bHIl re- 
number, and th<U *,ome are siddenod by the loss 
Nji'erlheleb;>, Ihe ptjuxvful bociali/ation of the stu- 
dent internship tends to Idst dnd forms d touj^h barrier 
to change. 

Findlly, schools themsetveb hdve d remdrkable 
capdGty toresistsignifiaint change at the level of basic 
trdnstichons. The dt^ision to treat the individudi stu 
dent as the prinidry fact of instruction (rather than 
subject matter or thegroup) strikes directly dttheheflrt 
of the school's most bdsic trdnsdction — tht^ ledrnjng 
procet^s. Orgdnizdtiondl innovdtions^ novel learning 
materials^ neu fashions in the language of eduQitional 
objectives and sweeping changes in curricuUini con- 
tent are, if nut commonplace, at lva.^t part of the t^cene 
in most i^chools- Oianget^ in the basic transactions of 
teaching and learning, however, tend to be rare and 
transitory. 

Bahner and Willis hai e described the fate of tlie 
solitary instructional innovator in stark terms- 

The individual te^idier who wants to try new pat- 
terns of instruction rarely succeeils unless the 
school supports her efforts. Try as she may to 
adopt some interesting new idea htr attempts at 
change are easily fmstrated when unsympathetic 
colleagues rt-gard her as a threat to tht;ir own 
professional standing, or when an unsympathetic 
principal who regards her as radical or unreliable 
translates this personal reaction into a dental of 
promotion or tenure. (1974, p. 108). 
The authors might have added that students (as much 
as student teachers) arc socialized into accepting the 
norms of Cohort Instruction and thereby can resist the 
intrusion of new conditions for learning as strenu- 
ously as any other resident of the school community. 

How Things Giange 

Despite a'l the problems, there is new hope for 
instructional innovation. Weare at last learning more 
about the Lomplitated pioLCs^Goudlcul has called the 
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ecology of change (Shiman et ak 1974). Curriculum 
experts (Miles 1964), behavioral scientists (Sarason 
1971) and educational researchers (Smith & Keith 
1971)hare made important progress in teasing out the 
oiuses for acceptance or rejection of new instructional 
procedures. In the culture of the gymnasium as 
elsewhere in the school, to be forewarned about the 
dynamics of change ts to be forearmed. 

PhyUcal eduCfitors considering the inuoduction of 
individualized instruction now can consult a four- 
volume series on educational ch.inge (Bentzen et ak 
1974, Culver & Hoban 1973, Shim.n et ak 1974, WiN 
liamsetak 1974). These modest, mt jtly non-technical 
books are based upon the five-year S^ ^lyof Edncational 
ChiUi^^c aud Sdwol hupromucnt conducted by the Re- 
search Division of the Kettering Foundation sup- 
ported Institute for Development of Educational Ac- 
tivities (IDEA). BeOiuse individualization of instruc- 
tion ivas a central theme of the IDEA study, the ex- 
periences and recommendations have great relevance 
for the innovations suggested in thi$ book. 

Some of the suggestions in the brief section which 
follows were drawn from the experiences of Institute 
staff membersand school te^ichers who participated in 
the IDEA Study of Change. At best, these su^^gcstions 
are only a weak substitute for the originals. We urge 
you to become ac^]uainted with the new literature on 
educational change. Detailed and factual information 
about the social dynamics of instructional innovation 
should be part of the survival kit of every physical 
educator who hopes to move a school program (or 
even just his or her own classes) toward indi- 
viduali}:at]on 



CAUTIONS AND ADVICE 

For those who are new to individualizing instruc- 
tion, we provide here a few brief items of advice on 
issues which require somespecial caution. Individualiz- 
ht^ Is myt bo nmcb a mcilwd of mstructiou as it is a dhtiuct 
imf of thinking nbout ieaming ami iitc n-^pixiix^C roics of 
ti-aLhcr tutd ^tndaut. Because indicidiiali/.ing does in- 



volvcchtingingthukiinis of things pcoplLHlo,ind how 
Ihcy think ^ibout LMch olhur, Ihc slcp of implumcnta 
don may present i^p'^dcil problems. Some of thebe 
problcmb mubl be detilt with as they iirise, but others 
c<m ^jntidpated and defused befort^ they becumc 
disruptive. In 41II t^ses it is bettei to think things 
thmugh in advance. 

Make Your Own Decision 

Should you give some form of indjviduiili^inga try? 
No one but you can decide. If you are not hant^y with 
the results obtained through your present methods/ 
and if some type of attention to individual needs and 
shident a'sponsibility for learning seems to make logi- 
cal sense as a way of improving your situation^ then 
cerlainlyitisworthatry. But don'tbe stampeded. You 
must look at your own personal style of working with 
students, tlie details of your teaching situation, and 
the costs which have to be paid whenever you try to 
mastera new set of teaching behaviors. It is important 
to feel Convinced that there potentially is more to be 
gained than the price to be paid. 

Whatever form of individualization you decide to 
try, it should be adjusted to fit your own situation. 
There will be many fine teachers who decide that 
certain forms of individualization are too alien to their 
predispositions about eduGition. Perhaps a highly 
personalised way of meeting individual needb, such 
as the style deseribed in the Lambdin chapter, \\ill be 
a more attractive option for you than one of the large* 
scale innovations presented in the other chapters, 

Decide for the Right Reason 

Be sure you choose to individuali^^e because of the 
Icarnmg ct^nsecjuena's of the process. Contracting, an 
open gym or a system of di^tgnosis and prescription 
have no intrinsic value in themselves. They are means 
toaccomphsh eduLdtional ends. Pedagogical method 
is worthwhile only in tennsof the results produced for 
student learning. 

With many forms of lndividuali/.ed Instruction you 
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may ha\ e to bL\:ome sensitive to some new kinds of 
evidence in order to recognize the consLH]uena's of 
your teaching. Affective ob; ;ctivL^, particularly objec- 
tives involving psychosoe j| development, are dif- 
ficult to read by direct observation. Nevertheless, the 
only healthy reason for getting into Individuali^ced 
Instruction is valuing the particular consequences it 
produces for students. The «nly healthy reason for 
persevering with Individualized Instruction is feed- 
back which indicates that the consequences exist (to 
some mmimally satisfactory degree)* 

Work with Other People 

A team approiich is the ideal context for starting a 
program involving Individualisced Instruction. A 
mutual support group aan help you over the rough 
spots. Colleagues can share the burden of organi/.ing 
resources^ planning procedures, and developing 
materials. By reading and talking together, by visiting 
each other,byoiganizing workshops, and by develop- 
ing a store of resource materials and references, you 
can increase the number of alternative strategies with 
which you are familiar. Sympathetic Support and in- 
terest are best obtained by involving others in the 
process of change. 

Group Instruction Is Not Prohibited 

Too many teachers are discouraged from examining 
and L>x peri m eating with Individualized Instruction 
beaiu.se thL7 assume (incorrectly) that all class trans- 
actions woulj have to be on a one-to-one b<isis be- 
tween teacher and student. Comuion sense sugge'sts 
that this would be impossible to do in the work envi- 
ronments which most teachers inhabit. There is no 
reason, however, to a "oid using groups for many 
kinds of class functions, including instruction, Indi- 
vidualij:ed Instruction is a p^uticular relationship be- 
tween the student and what is to be let^rnedv not a 
particular method of communication or strategy for 
dass management. 

Teachers who involve students in choia'S about 
content and method must use efficient ways to trans- 



mtt inform^ition cinil organize the kMrnin); environ- 
ment. When a number ofhtudenbena>unter the ^ame 
learning problem, when the progrebb of learners h U} 
be evtilutited (even by inJividihil bt^mdardb), uhen the 
me^ming of a play experience \b to be cl^irified^ when 
\ooperiitivc or cumpetiiive activities lUc tu be or- 
ganized^ then a tr^iditional group forimit makeb per- 
fectly good ben^e. In th.1t Wiiy, then, the tivuher nviy 
continue t\) be very much *it thccvnter of class activity, 
may continue to exercise consideraHe control over the 
paiviiiid directionof learning for the \lassasa whole, 
and certainly will doll %vith student needs in a variety 
of group formats. 

Plan Pauses for Reflection, and Never Hesitate 
to Back Off 

It often is best topriKeed stepwise at first, setting up 
short-range giuls for changes in your program and 
per^onal behaviors. Leave time for some evaluation 
and reflection before pressing on to add ne^v parts to 
your system. If thing^s don't seem tobegoing well, and 
p^irttcularly if students t^re not responding in positivv; 
woys, do not hesitate to gently pull in the reins on the 
pace of change foro penod of time. It always is impor- 
tant to be consistent in your relations with students, 
but it is not necessary topress ahead with any particu- 
lar instructional format just beaiuse you have initiated 
a trial run. As one teacher put the situation^ ''these 
periods of pulling in, at least for me, seem to provide a 
time for some stability and reevaluation of what might 
have been going wrong" (Kaplan et al, 1973, p, \v). 

Be Aware of What Control Means for You 

The Icadier's personal ideology concerning control 
often turns out to be the pivot on which suca'SS or 
failure sw^ing5 in any instructional Innovation, If you 
generally are inclined to be concerned about rtadent 
reliability and trustworthiness, and have some 'Serious 
reservations about student ability to learn self- 
direction, chances are good that you usually put the 
maintenance of good class order high (or highest) on 
your list of teaching priorities. This viewpoint tends to 



center on your custodial responsibilities such as get- 
ting students to behave the way you think they 
should, protecting school property, and discouraging 
any important departures from the rules* 

If, on the other hand, you are generally inclined to 
think of students as trustworthy, capable of learning 
to discipline themselves and able to assume responsi- 
bility for some aspects of their own learning, chances 
are good that you will put the production of learningat 
the top of your list of teaching priorities. Your respon- 
sibility for managing student l>ehav*or may be limited 
to situations in which students interfere with the 
learning of others^ present a physical or psychological 
danger toothers, or when property must be protected* 

Although all of us fall somewhere along a con- 
tinuum of attitudes toward control somehavea much 
higher need than others to avoid situations which 
contain a threat to the exercise of direct control over all 
student behaviors {Barfield & Burlingame 1974; Hoy 
1967), li is }iot wiffossibiefor such imclicru to individualize, 
frill li ;m7/ bcdiffiaill, Sudi simple things as the fact that 
when any individualized practice format is employed. 
Some students ^vill finish their learning tasks before 
other students, may prove to be a genuine threat to the 
security of a teacher who feels a strong need tocxercise 
a high level of control. Some degree of self- 
management is a component of almost all systems of 
Individualir^ed instruction^ yet some teachers feel it 
impossible to turn responsil^ility for behavior over to 
students without suffering severe anxiety about the 
possible consequences. 
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Some reservations dbout student capacity Iot self- 
direcHon are perfectly norm^^l ond, indeed, healthy. 
Bearing a lo*id of discomfort and anxiety is not. Con- 
fronting your feelings openly, sharing your concerns 
with uthers facing the same problems, and attempting 
to find the roots of your attitudes about control (what- 
ever they may be) all may make it more possible to li\ e 
Comfortably {and more effectively) with Indi- 
viduali?;ed Instruction, 

New Behaviors Me^in Playing a New Role 

Teaching IS asocial role which initially is defined by 
the behavioral expectations held by significant others 
in Contiguous roles. Over time a role occupant comes 
to define tho role in terms of the characteristic perfor- 
mances which are rec^iiired to fulfill the expectations of 
othors* A majorshift in teaching strategy may require 
teachers and students to emit new kinds of perfor- 
mances not previously identified with the role. Some- 
times these shifts in rule expectation cause severe dis- 
ruption of the self-concept, 

Anderson suggest,^ that teachers whusiiddenlyfind 
themselves off the center stage of class activity {as 
often happens in a contract system of individualiza- 
tion) may suffer real doubts about whether they still 
play a signitioint role in the learning environment 
(1973), These teachers have yet to discover that the 
time released by their new role behavior can provide 
opportunities for vastly more intensive* and effective 
participation in the instructional process. Thinking 
through the problem of changing role expectations 
ahead of time, assuming the new role behaviors 
gradually, and providing yourself with some reassur- 
ing opportunities to use the old role behaviors from 
time to time, all can help make the period of role 
transition less traumatic. 

Know the Alternatives 

The varieties of Individualized Instructkm pre- 
sented in this book nre a beginning, I .it only begin- 
ning. There are literally endless variations, dozens of 
which nlrcady have been described in the physical 



education literature or are available for observation. In 
this confusion of riches you shouLI not assume that 
because you have read a report about a given system, 
you know all of the useful alternatives involving that 
system. A single name may cover programs th,)thave 
differences which would be very signific^int in deter- 
mining your own dioice. Contracting may include 
student choices of what is to be learned, or it may not. 
Likewise, contracts may offer alternative learning ex- 
perience,s, or they may not (Fast 1971), Diagnosis and 
prescriptiun may involve student participation in var- 
ious phases of assessment and evaluation, or may 
limit student involvement to Self-direction and pacing 
during the practice phase (Discoll & Mathieson 1971; 
Shrader 1974), In the end you will have to refine, if not 
create, a system attuned to your personality, your 
students and your vi'ork situation. Having access to a 
rich array of alternatives, however, can speed that 
proa\ss and may save costly investments of time and 
materials r 
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GOAL 
SELECTDN 



H(tl A. Lmoson 
Ufiiv^rsity ofVJasJiiughn 



The purpose of Ihls chapter is lo provide d Iheoreti* 
cell fmmework for go<i1 selection cind achievement in 
physical eduaition. Tt) be constdercdnre the kinds of 
^o<^h and the sources nnd processes for their determi- 
nation. Special attention fs given to a most important 
source fur gchils in physical education, the diagnosis of 
the individual student's educational needs. In a vol- 
ume devoted to personalized learning, such a diag- 
nobib is at the heart of Iha problem of goal selection 
ami also ties together the related problems of goal 
selection and achievement. Equally important is Iha 
stimulus for change provided by a periodic determina- 
tion of students' noeds. Indeed the traditional failua' 
of physical educators to attc^mpt diagnostic measures 
constitutes a major reason why programs have been 
static ovfiv the years; in the absence of such informa- 
titMi, proi;rams and their underlying spurious as- 
sumptions havij gone unt^ucstioned. 

Too frequijntly, personalt:£ed learning and/or indi- 
vidua1i;;ed instruction are widely misunderstood in 
rdation to the roles of physical education tL'achers. 
leather than eliminating teacher roles in physical adiy- 
cation, the roles of teachers are in frtct recast- It is to the 
problem ofhowand why these rolesare recast that the 
discussion now turns^ 

Physical Education Professionals and 
the Dialectical Character of Education 

Physical education teachers have long aspired for 
professional tatua. Although journals, meetings and 



associated activities use the label ''professional/' the 
fact remains that physical educators have fallen short 
of their target. Granted, physical educators have at- 
tempted to fulfill the mission of all professions — to 
shape and modify behavior for the ultimate better- 
ment of mankind. Yet, such attempts have not con- 
formed to A.N. Whitehead's classic definition of how 
a profession attempts to fulfill its mission. According 
to Whitehead (1948, pp. 73-74), a profijssioii subjects 
its activities to theoretical analysis and subset^uently 
modifies its activities as a rtjsult of thtwetical conclu- 
sions derived from that analysis. 

A professional in this light is continuously involved 
in the evaluation of (1) activities under his guidance 
and (2) directions (goals) that determine the activities. 
This definition implies that the practitioner (teacher) is 
figuratively the fulaum of any profession. Relevant 
theory fs derived from external sources (e*g*, litera- 
ture, meetings, etc*) as well as internally, where in* 
formation regarding both the learning activities of 
students and goal selection and achievement are pro- 
duced by the teacher. 

Professions also "profess" to know something of 
value, to have information and skills that are not the 
common possession of laymen. It is in this light that 
the dialectical character of education and physical 
education enter the discussion. For years, education 
and physical education have refiected alternate 
swings of a pendulum between teacher*directed and 
student- initiated learnings. Indeed, any discussion of 
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personalized learning might be conslruedtOTepresent 
A swing toward student-initiated learning at the ex- 
pense of teacher direction in physical education. What 
needs to be emphasized is that effective learning 
and/or programming recognize the coexistence of 
what may appear tobecontradictory trends. Examples 
include the split between the heredity of a student and 
his environment and between what a student experi- 
ences outside the school and what is intended to be 
accomplishedwjthinit. J. Holt (1972) in using the term 
"tension" to describe the existence of dialectical rela- 
tionships states: "Tna tension it isas if two hands were 
pulling us hard in opposite directions. Eich is pulling 
us toward something good, one is as strong as the 
other/ and neither will tire or let go" {pp. 27-28). The 
ultimate balance between teacher-initiated and 
student-initiated concerns is still another example of a 
dialectiail process, a process in which what may ap- 
pear to be opposing forces are operative at the same 
time. 

When personalized learning is viewed as a dialecti- 
cal process/ the functions and responsibilities of a pro- 
fessional teacher become crystallized. Professionals in- 
terested in personalized luarning^ far from abdiaiting 
responsibility for their classes and the kind and 
amount of learning for students, are eminently re- 
sponsible for their direction in a number of ways. As 
noted in the Locke- Lambdinchapter, teacher behavior 
must become more flexible and indeed sophisticated. 
Structuilng an environment within which per* 
sonalized learning can occur in physical education is 
an important task in and of itself. Furthermore^ 
teachers must utilize their knowledge in a manner 
which facilitates individual learning within the context 
of what the physioil education program is attempting 
to accomplish. That \St the dialectical character of 
physical education and the responsibilities of the 
professional teacher are such that while personalized 
learning is a reality^ so is the need for identifying 
broadly definedy yet common gMls which represent 
the directions of the program and the outcomes 
deemed appropriate for^ff students. 
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Such guah are Lommonly of two types as they rd^tc 
to studL'nt behavior. Studcnt-cxprt^^sivc goals attempt to 
change the student'^ identity or character in some 
fundcimentc^l way. Examples include traditional 
empha^c^ upon cooperation^ ethical behaviors and 
the like. Stutlent-itistrumaital ^oals, on the otherhand^ 
reflect the need to provide students with specific ex- 
periences or skihb useful to them outside the school. A 
striking example i$ the notion that students should 
learn lifetime sports in physical education classes. Re- 
sponsibility for goal setting, whether student- 
expressive or instrumental might well be a shared 
responsibility, the^me can be said for the determina- 
tion of how the goals will be achieved. 

The breadth or general nature of these outcomes is 
reflc^rled in the use of the term ''goal" instead of the 
mare commonly usc>d and more specific term "objec- 
tive." Because they attempt to depict specific be- 
haviors, objectives arr* time-bound or short-term. 
Moreover, it has been assumed that merely by stating 
objectives in a precise fashion, permanent learning 
v^il occur automatically. Hence, there has been little 
attention given tc how these objc*ctives are derived 
and the values they reflect; emphasis is rather upon 
how they are sUted. 

Pc^rsonalized learning as discussed in this book, on 
the other hand, recognizes that the decision to em- 
phasize some bi^haviors in physical education cbsses 
at the expense of all other possible alternatives in- 
volves the expression of preferences based on 
student- teacher values (The Pass more- Passm ore 
chapter which discusses values clarification, reflects 
this assumption.) Thus while objectives may have 
short-term merit in a unit plan or in the mechanisism 
described in Park II of this book, the general 
frd mework described herein is provided by statements 
of goals. At the same time, such comprehensive goals 
serve to provide the framework for vertical articula- 
tioii^ or progression in the physical education pro- 
gram. 

Such broadly defined outcomes represent collec- 
tively the definition of the "physically educated stu- 
dent." After numerous years of school physical educa- 



tion classes, the student should be somehow different 
from what heJshe would have been without such ex- 
posure. These broadly defined outcomes represent 
the desired changes brought about in the behaviors of 
students. They also provide direction for the learning 
activities that comprise physical education programs 
at various grade levels; m the provision of such a 
framework, they likewise maximize students' free- 
dom. As the noted anthropologist B. Malinowski 
(1970) has observed: 

Thus it seems clear, first and foremost, that the 
concept of freedom must always be referred to the 
increase in range, diversity, and power in human 
planning. Theabilitytoforeseeand toplanahead, 
that is, the ability to use past experience in order 
to e3tablish future conditions corresponding to 
the needs, the desires, and the aspirations of 
man, is the first essential prerequisite of freedom, 
(pp. 296-299) 

Examples of some general outcomes appear below 
(Lawson 1973b). These goals are much more compre- 
hensive than those commonly regarded by physical 
education professionals who recurrently state that 
neuromuscular skills and physical fitness are the two 
major goals of physical education (cf. Wilson 1969; 
Rosentsweigl969). The reasoning which underlies the 
following objectives centers upon the advisability of 
providing students with a knowledge base which, 
when coupled with laboratory experiences in the 
gymnasium, provides the basis for Uftdcrsfattdiftg per- 
formance. Such a knowledgebase, it might be argued, 
is the key to adaptability as an adult. Possession of 
relevant information and selected skills would appear 
to have greater import for students when they become 
adults than reliance upon skills in selected activities 



'U&t'd vvrtit;^)) articuLiNt^n rvfofs to Iht- SCf^utnci? of cunicutir 
experiences K-12. Tliat is, there should Wis logioit progression in 
the te^in'ong exporionccs of students ai they proceed up Ihc cduoi- 
Novtiil h[eran:hy; (Uich experience should contribute to the goiils of 
the phyiiciil education program. At the same time, ef/orts should 
be m,ide dt ^mcIi grade lewl to inlegrolc te^iroing experiences in 
physi Gil education with those of other subject matter areas (hori- 
zontal 4irticuLntLon). 
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and fitness changes (which are transitory) and pro* 
duced during adolescence at the disaetion of the 
physical education teacher. 

1. Students shouldexperience learning under a va- 
riety of environmental conditions and with numerous 
types of teaching-learning methodology. 

2. After exposure to a variety of physical activities^ 
student:^ shall be afforded the opportunity to pursue 
excellence in the activity or activities of their choice. 

3. Students shall be able to design exerr'^e pro- 
grams based upon known principles of training and 
conditioning. 

4. Students shall beable to distinguish between fact 
and fantasy regarding the physiological and socio- 
psydiolpgical effects of physical activity and inactivity. 

5. Students shall be able to identify the ways in 
which the following influence their own potential 
preferences and capacity for physical activity; 

a. Biomechanical factors 

b. Structural functional factors 

c. Sodocultural factors 

It should be apparent that there exists a great deal of 
freedom within which learning can occur. The notion 
of student and teacher choice is implicit in such a 
general framework. Yet, the physical education pro- 
gram is given both cohesi veness and direction by such 
a statement of agreed-upon outcomes^ whatever their 
nature and scope. 

It is incumbent upon physical education profession- 
als to meet and agree upon such minimal guidelines 
which shall shape the direction of their programs. 
Moreover, if the learning of students is to be per- 
sonalized, students need to be involved in deciding 
how the goals are to be determined and achieved. 

Processes for Goal Selection 

The introduction to this book states that an ap- 
proach to personalized learning assumes tbat thestu* 
dent has relevant experiences whichare brought to the 
physical education setting and that these experiences 
need to be reflected in the conduct of physical educa* 
tion classes. This is best accomplished by allowing 



students to make decisions and exercise their choices- 
After aOJife itself offers a continuous confrontation of 
choices/ and it follows that the opportunity to make 
decisions and experience their consequences without 
penalty represents a viable emphasis in physical edu- 
cation programs. 

Life in a democratic society allows freedom. Yet, 
there can be littie discussion of freedom without men- 
tion! ngits companion/ responsibility. Both are learned 
behaviors which need to bepracticed under the direc- 
tion of professional physin.1 educators. The quest for 
personalized learning thus involves the gradual in^ 
crease of freedom of choice as the student is able to 
assume responsibility for such fundamental decisions. 
Accordingly, goal setting and the ways of achieving 
the stated goals move along a continuum from largely 
teacher-initiated to cooperative, to primarily student- 
initiated goal setting. By school level/ one would expect 
these processes to correspond to elementary (primar- 
ily teacher-initiated), middle school (largely coopera- 
tive) and secondary school (dominated by student- 
initiated).^ In their literature review, Nixon and Locke 
(1973) (rffer some support for this progression. It 
should be emphasized that all involve a mixture of 
student and teacher input; the balance between the 
two is the major variable. 

Ultimately, the studf?nt becomes what is commonly % 
labeled an independent learner. (The next chapter on 
developing techniques for behavioral self-control re- 
flects this intent.) The student is allowed to exercise 
choices whtdi reflect bis individuality, including 
choices with regard to goals and the ways in which the 
goals are to be accomplished. The quest for an inde- 
pendent learner, one who has learned how to learn 
(hence he can control the process), can be discussed 
independently of leaching methodology. As 
Goldfried and Merbaum (1973) have noted in the dis- 
cussion of Rogerian and Skinnerian approaches to 
learning and behavior change: 



^An Jippiopnato text whah iiids.vluilunts infttMtin/tw.iion htib bwn 
provldwiby Mrt^tr(l972). 
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Both acknowledge that the dangers tissodated 
with the control of humiinbehavLOrcanmdcedbe 
frightening, andboth recognize the importance of 
providing the client with a certain measure of 
self-direction. The point at which the essential dif- 
ference occurs between client-centered and be- 
havioral approaches is v^th respect to Ihe means 
by which this goal is achieved. Rather than view- 
ing the client's inner direction as an outcome of 
some natural, though undefined growth process/ 
the behavior therapist has staunchly maintained 
that the ultimate achievement of self-control, like 
any other ability, can be learned through the sys- 
tematic application of various principles of be- 
havior change, (p, 4) 
In the context of the sample goals which were pro- 
vided^ the student has likev^se gained the information 
necessary to complement what he has experienced in 
physical education. Both provide the preliminary 
basis for judicious decision making rei]uired for an 
adult in a demoaadc society. 

Beyond Student Involvement: Sources to be 
Consulted by Professionals 

The responsibilities of a professional make it im- 
perative that the t^;acher involved in goal selection tap 
all relevant sources which should influence the physi- 
cal education program, !n this section, four of these 
sources v^ti be identified and their potential impact 
clarified. Once again/ the discussion is predicated 
upon ilxa dialectiail character of physical education. 
While granting legitimacy to the input of the student, 
it should be emphiisized thai the student's experience 
and perceptions are by definition limited in relation to 
the depth and breadth of exposure and knowledge of a 
professional physical educator. The art of teaching is 
that of striking a reasonable balance between the two. 

The first of these soura's is the local community and 
its associated environment, including topography, 
dimat^i/ ethnic background of residents/ etc. Such fac- 
tors invariably influence students' behaviors and 
choia*s. At the Siime time, however, teachers must 



consider the extent to which local conditions are typi- 
cal or atypical of the nation at large. At a time when 
geographic mobility is high, such input is nec^&ary to 
insure a greater degree of universality of outcomes. 
Local agencies which provideinstrucdonaland/orpar- 
ticipatory opportunities in physical activity likev^se 
should be exar:iined to minimize all but essential over- 
lap; complementary functioning represents the ideal 
relationship between school physical education pro- 
grams and dty recreation programs/ private and pub- 
lic sports clubs and similar agencies. If truly per- 
sonalized learning is the goal/ ttien it must be recog- 
nized that some students vrill vrish no more than what 
is provided locally while others vrill aspire to other 
activities. In either case, the era is gone when one 
could be given survival strategies for a local hamlet at 
the expense of national and international influences. 
The latter are among the teacher's responsibilities. 

The second of these sources is the teacher. The 
subject matter of physical education is understood in 
its broadest sense only by the physical education 
teacher; hence/ the teacher has the responsibllfty for 
implementing goals and/or procedures which allow 
the student to approximate the same boundaries of 
knowledge and experience. It has been noted that 
physical education is one of the few !,chooI subjeclji 
which encompasses by definition all three domains — 
cognitive, psychomotor and affective,^ Without the 
input of the teacher/ it remains doubtful how mciny 
students would ever gain such a tealiz^ition. Certainly 
a physically educated student must have been ex- 
posed to such information about the very structure 
and substance of physical education, 

A third source of information is relevant socialindi- 
cator data/ which include forms of literature depicting 
societal trends and problems as well as those describ- 
ing the ideal or model citizen and society, Sociiil indi- 
cator dat<i thus provide the basis for long-range pUin- 
ning. Long-range projections often seem remote/ but 
to borrow an aphorism^ tomorrow is best anticipated 



H'or ki discussion of vacu of thv^n <ttnwni>i<ins, UU>om t^l *>t, 
{19%), Kmh\uM aI (1%4) amt Jcwclt v\ aI (l<>7t). 
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today. Indeed i» miijor criticism of all education and 
certainly physical education is that it has been overly 
ad hoc, that is, geared to the present at the expense of 
the future. The present-future problem is yetanoth**r 
dialetical relationship, and both must be emphasized 
for optimal programming in physical education. As 
Hutchins (1966) and others have noted, the as- 
tonishing rate of change is one of the most striking 
characteristics of the world in which we reside. Pro- 
viding thebasis for individual and coll ectiveadaptabiU 
ityshould constitute a major concern for physical edu- 
cation and education in general, Hutchins states: 

The more technological the society, the less ad 
hoc education can be. The reason is that the more 
technological the society is, the more rapidly it 
Will change and the less valuable ad hoc instruc- 
tion v^ll become. It now seemssafetosfiy that the 
most practical education is the must theoretical 
one, (p, 8) 

Persomilized learning does not terminate with the end 
uf fbrmiil schooling. The thrust of physical education 
prugramming is toward lifetime invulvcment in phys- 
ical education activities. Such *i long-term cummit- 
ment on the part of physical education places it in the 
mainstream of whnt Hutchins labeb the Icamins stkic- 

The last suura^ for goal selettiun a nd activities pur- 
sued in relatiun tu goat achievement is research. R, 
Bruderick (1971) and others (Locko 1969; Siedentop 
1972; Stadules 1973; Rothstein 1973) have addressed 
themselves to the problems of practitionf'rs and the 
salience of research in providing solutions. The few 
studios that are appropriate often cannot be under- 
stood by the practitiunerbeciiuse of technical jargon in 
the report and the lack of lesearch training for the 
practitioner, L, Locke (1969) clearly reveals that such 
research cannotsubstitute for decisions which must be 
made by practitiuners, R,E, Stadules (1973) has nuted 
the time lagbetween the availability of usable data and 
its widespread utili7,ation in public schuols. Yet, the 
problems of the professions would seem todictate not 
only more appropriate research to help the prac- 
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titioncr, but pul>lkcitions which disbemindtc thib in- 
formation in understiinddbte cind us^iblc f.ibhion, 
AAHPER's scries on research for Ihe coach rcprcsenlb 
one such cUtempl; dnother is tik- publication, Bridging 
ihe Gaft. More recently r a section of the fourml ofPh}f3i- 
cal Eduatthii atid Revnathu hcis been demoted to the 
same td&k. Yet, none of these are sufficient in and of 
themselves. 

The functioning of a professional as noted aulier, 
rests upon the extent to which stated goals and k^irn- 
ing activities can be confirmed in practice. It is only 
re»soncible that research regarding the effectiveness of 
the methods identified in Part II would be helpful to 
the teacher.^ Indeed, such informcition is essential. In 
its absence, the substance and learning processes in 
physical education become mixtures of guesswork 
and tradition, and the profc^ion in this instance vio- 
lates all that it st<indb for LtMrning, far from being 
personalized and judiciously guidcnJ, becomc^s en- 
trenched in the past and based upon trial and error 
Such is the fate of pseudo-professionals and programs 
which remain outside the mainstream of the dissemi- 
nation of new knowledge. Aside from reading about 
or being told about professional activities, however, 
teachers who are intent upon embarking upon a 
course which indujes personaliited learning should 
bc^^ome involved in gathering thejr own information 
by assessing individual nc^eds in physical education. 

Assessing Individujil Needs in Physical Education 

Perhaps the best cr^ample of the uses of research in 
personalizing learning is in the assessment of indi- 
vidual needs. Personalised learning and appropriate 
goal selection require the teacher to diagnose stu* 
dents' backgrounds and experiences, At the same 
time, relevant data which can help the teacher reattsti- 
tally determine w hat mightbeaec^mplished in phyiii* 
cal education and how it might be accomplished are 
likewise nec^^ssary,^ In thisinstana\ what research 
tells the practitioner can be used to refine a tool(s) 
which the teacher uses to assess individual needs. The 
precise number and nature of the assessment tools will 



rest ultimately upon the goals dcn^med appropriate by 
teachers and students. Perhaps an example will better 
illustrate the point with respect to how research can 
help assess individual needs, and, in turn, how the 
assessnftent itself becomes a form of research. 

It is increasingly apparent that factors outside the 
school may largely determine (or at least influence) 
personal preference for and the amount and kind of 
actual participation in physical activities. Such extra- 
school factors include the socioeconomic status of the 
child (Roberts 6l Sutton-Smith 1962; Loy 1969; Lus- 
Chen 1969; Young 1970), the peer group (Coleman 
1966; Kandel & Lesser 1972), gender (Kenyon 1969; 
Webb 1969; Petrie 1971; Saario et al, 1973), sibling-sex 
and ordinal position in the family (Landers 1971), and 
the family propter (Snyder & Spreitzer 1973), Better 
evidence exists to indicate that many of the same fac- 
tors determine academic achievement in public 
schools, subsequententry i nto college, and the proba- 
bility of completion of college (Flanagan 1964; Central 
Advisory Council for Education 1967; Coleman 156o, 
Jencks & Reisman 1969; Jencks 1973), 

Looking at direct outputs from secondary school 
physical education p^ogramsindicates that studies of 
college age studentsin programs of voluntary pit /sical 
educaHon (Gallon 1958, Faulkner 1968; Uwson 1973a) 
and in required programs (Thorpe 1967; Dotson & 
Stanley 1973) hint that a process of preselection takes 
place with regard to participation in physical activity. 
By the time students enter college, physical activity 
preferences are well established. Some students have 
lifestyles characterized by physical activity. Not only 



ro^,irain^ IukIicT bcbiivior^ iimt cond^Uor surrounjiiig ^:^d tn- 
Huviidng tciiniiiig in ptiysicil ottiiciJion h^is t>oon prnvidtxl by^ 
Nixort .ind Uicke (1973), Uiitft)rtun;)Jcly^r Ihc pr^^fcsi^ion {;onoriilLy 

ctpcnsc uf othor tippliLObEo djLi This rolitinu' upon pt^ljgtigKtil 
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do Ihey eled d^bbeb in t:ollei;e, but Ihey h^ue probtibly 
paid ft'* privcitcinbtructtoninextn^cbuoUontcxbtind 
bcivc pcirHdpated in mtramurcil and citbktio. Otbt;r 
btiidenbupon recKbingculltjge appear to avoid pby^i- 
cal education at all costs, citing fear of low grades, 
awkwardness and embarrassment u itb motor skilh as 
reasons (Gallon 1^58) Similarly, Kcogb (1^63) found 
tbat some students avoid pbysical education classes 
but seek pbysical activities outside tbc scboo! 

Tbe effort to personalize learning is in part a re- 
sponse to tbe information presented above- The as- 
sumption is tbat if pbysical education programs are 
not wboUy effectiveas inferred from output data, tben 
personalized instrtiction ts a viable way to avoid mal- 
functioning for tbe present group of students. One 
major step in tbis direction is avoiding disconfirma- 
tion, wbicb occurs wben tbe students' cumulative ex- 
periences outside tbe scbool and witbin are invali- 
dated by tbe pbysical education program and/or tbe 
tencber. Disconflrmation brings witb it v\itbdrawal, 
apatbyanda passiveappr<>*icb to learning— its effects 
are tbus negative. 

If novelty and a role in tbe planning processes rep- 
resent some essentials of good learning, every effort 
sboiild be made to assess tbe student's previous ex- 
periences. In ligbt of tbe above findings, it seems 
reasonable to assess tbe following in simple question- 
naire form. 

1. Socioeconomic status 

2. Amount and kind of instruction in pbysical ac- 
tivities outside tbe scbool 

3. Activity preferences (if any) of parents, siblings 
and peers 

4. Activities in wbicb tbe student \mi\ld like in- 
struction and the level preferred (beginning, in- 
termediate, advana^d) 

5. Orientation to parbdpation in pbysical activity 
(e.g., bigbly cOiTipetitive, as a soura* of intrinsic 
^satisfaction, as social experience, as catbarsis) (cf. 
Kenyon 1968) 

6. Frequency of extrascbool participation 

7. Team memberships and associated affiliations 
foaised upon pbysicrl activities 



Sutb information could be secured at tbe beginning of 
eacb school ye^irand kept in a personal file, much like 
a ease history kept by a physician. The f^Kt that the 
information c*in be secured by self-report minimizes 
the time involved. 

Part of the student's folder would naturally be 
physiological and physical growth assessments that 
could be admini.*itered by the teticher. The interest 
again is diagnostic rather than evaluation for grades or 
some other extrinsic purpose* If instruction is to be 
personalized, tbis kind of information, gathered over 
varying time spans, provides the only way that the 
process can be made with maximal accuracy. 

Certainly other measures, assessments and com- 
mentary might likewise be included in such an as- 
sessment file depending upon the program's goals. 
Aside from enabling teachers to personalize instruc- 
tion better, such information also piovidesa research 
base which can guide future programs. If such as- 
sessments are taken regularly, a wealth of feedback 
can be procured regarding the effectiveness of pbysi- 
cal education programs. In thecase of malfunctioning, 
corrective measures can be implemented immediately 
before the problems become more acute or chronic. 
Furthermore, longitudinal studies can be designed to 
follow up students who have completed school pro- 
grams in an effort to determine tbe extent to which 
participation continues after schooling terminates. 
When such information has been gathered continu- 
ously, one can determine why the program has been 
successful or unsuccessful; the basis for tbis determi- 
nation can be aggregate data or individual case his- 
tories. 

Perhaps another point for use of regular individual 
assessments is the thrust for accountability in pro- 
grams in all educational areas, not the least of which is 
pbysical education. Witb the availability of such data, 
changes in the behaviors of students may well be 
documented; at the very leost, such information pro- 
vides clues as to why programs are effective with some 
students and not with others. By utilizing rese<ucli, 
the physical eduGition teacher functions as an optimal 
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professionni oipnble of personalizing services lo the 
dienl (studeni) while offering evidence of effective- 
ness lo the public to whom the lencher is accounlable. 
Moreover, as the physical education program pro- 
duces sludents whose behavior has changed, so too 
must the program and its teachers change as today's 
students become lomorrow's parents. Sludents of Ihe 
fulure uill Ihereforc require different programming in 
response \o differing needs. Such is Ihe nature of 
Lhange, 

Summary 

This chapler has explored Ihe theoretical ur^derpin- 
nings for the selection and ach' vement of goals in 



physical education. Emphasized herein has been the 
dialectial character of physical education and educa- 
tion, in this light, some of the professional respon- 
sibilities of physical education leachers inlerested in 
personalized learning have been outlined. Given the 
dialectical characler of physical education programs, 
Ihe emphasis upon personalized learning and indU 
vjdualized inslruction techniques can be seen as aids 
to the functioning of Ihe teacher and guides to making 
learning more meaningful for students. Rather than 
eliminating Ihe roles of leachers, personalized learn- 
ing and individualized inslruction techniques racasi 
leacher roles in ways thai are more beneficial ku stu- 
dents, teachers and laymen alike. 
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Personnlizcd Learning is like apple pie^ mom and 
tht* flag. Nobody would dare profess to beagainst it, at 
least not in public, and (Xrtainly not at an educational 
conference or in an educatioiit^l publication. For all this 
support, however^ there has been little evidence of 
Personalized Learning in physical education. Recent- 
ly, education has been inundated with a new av- 
alanche of rhetoric about Personalized Learnings but 
this time there does appear to be a difference. That 
difference ib that the rhetoric is accompanied by some 
modelh for achieving more Personalized Learning en- 
vironments. The advancement from rhetoric to mod- 
els is a major step not to be taken lightly^ even though 
it marks not the end of the battle but perhaps just the 
beginning. At the university level, Peisonalized Sys- 
tems of Instruction PSI (SiL-dwitop 1974) is perhaps the 
most important model because it has been widely 
adopted and hat^ a strong empirical base. At the sec- 
ondary and el ementary levels^ the models range from 
the open classroom to contingency management, with 
many slups in between. At these levels the adoption 
rate is less dramatic and the empirical Uisc is shaky at 
best. Still, the models presented in thi.s book give 
evidence of the degree to which Personalized Learn- 
ing can be utilized in today's schools. 

All Personiilized Learning models depend for their 
success on a basic assumption that the learner will 
behave in a responsible manner commensurate ^ith 
the learner's freedom and opportunity for self- 
direction. Responsible behavior often requires a form 
of self-control. An explanation of self-control and 
some strategies for helping learners achieve it are 
suggested in this chapter. 



Self-control and Personalized teaming 
Environment 

The creation of a Personalized Learning environ- 
ment v^U not automatically turn students into self- 
directed, self-controlled learners. Quite to the con- 
trary, a student brought up in a traditional teacher- 
directed setting would no doubt experience some be- 
havioral culture shock in attempting to function in a 
Personalized Learning environment. The only be- 
havioral base this student would have to lean on is that 
which might generalize from the repertoire learned in 
the teacher- dirixted setting, and this would hardly 
allow for the aggressive^ inquiring^ persistent kiud of 
learning behaviors which seem most suited for Per- 
sonalized Learning. The alternative would be to have 
the personalized environment so structured that it 
requires no self- direction or self-controL but this 
might also strip it of its meaning ai^ a personalized 
environnrient. A more likely probability ii^ the kind of 
behavioral chaos seen in many "free schools.'' Many 
have found that freedom in learning acquires some 
responsibility (Salzburg 1972), and responsibility usu- 
ally means some self-control. 

A Personalized Learning environment is thought 
not only to optimize tht^ immediate educational value 
of an environment fut the learner but also to create a 
disposition for the student to become a self-directed^ 
lifelor^Iearner. A major construct contributing to suc- 
cess IS self-control. The learner with a short attention 
span has not aajuired sufficient self-control to exhibit 
task persistence. The learner who is susceptible to 
immediate gratification or who cannot endure frustra- 
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tion does not have the self-control to be task oriented. 
Self-control implies that the emitted or omitted be- 
havior (the self-control) has consequences somewhat 
less positive than those that might accrue to alternate 
behaviors; i.e.; there is no visible reason for doing or 
not doing that behavior. A student who runs four laps 
of a track under the careful, continuous and often 
menacing supervision of the physical education 
teacher would not usually be described as exhibiting 
self-control. But, a student who runs four laps after 
class is over when the other students have chosen 
sides for touch football would more likely be described 
in that manner. Although thebehavioris thesame, the 
situation, the immediate external influences and the 
opportunity to engage in alternate behaviors are 
different. 

A Personalized Learning environment could be de* 
signed, theoretically, so that progressions were so 
well Suited to the individual ^nd the tasks so im- 
mediately ^md intrinsically rewarding that the student 
could go through the program quickly and efficiently 
vrithout exhibiting any self-control^ his behavior being 
totally under the immediate control of the well struc- 
tured learning environment. That such learning en\ i- 
ronmcnts are diffiailt tu design is obvious and that 
they should be so designed is at least suspect. If we arc 
to help foster self-directed^ lifelong learning, we 
should be careful to teach self-control. 

Libeling behavior as self controlled almost always 
involves a judgment about the probability of the bc- 
ha^fior occurring as opposed to alternative behaviors, 
partiailarly those that have in the past been suscepti- 
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blotoimmodiiiteexteniai influences. The sludeiit who 
st<iys in the library to study when his friends go fur <i 
few beers at thcloctil pub issnid loshowself-controt, 
cspodnlly if the student hns in the pnst shown <! ton- 
denq^ to prefer evenings <it the pub to evenings xvith 
the books. Along with the notion of nitcrndtivc be- 
havior potentinL self-control implies tht^t the indt- 
vidudl is the principle <igent in directing those fe<itures 
of his behnvior thnt we Inbol self-control (Coldfried 
& Merbnum 1973, p 11). When immediate cxtcrnni 
constraints become too evident, the behnvior tends to 
fnii out of therenlm of the self-controlled. A workable 
behnviorni definition of self-control was suggested by 
Thoreson nnd Mnhoncy. "A person displays self con- 
trol whenin the reldtivcnbsencc of Immediate external 
a^nstraints, he engnges in behnvior whose previous 
probnWIity has been less thnii thnt of nlternntivcly 
nvnilabic behnviors" {1974, p. 12). 

Forms of Self-<;ontrQl 

It is in this frnmework thdt the following belvntor**, 
criicidl to success both in Personnlized Learning set- 
tings* nnd for lifelong lc<irning, may be vieweil ds forms 
of self-control. 
1 A stiidjnt mnintfiins ttisk orientation while re- 
ceiving instruction from sources other than direct 
teacher verbdli/ation, e.g., a student perseveres 
at a tisk while getting instructions from a task 
card x>r \v hi!e operatinga loop film to check some 
point of form. 

2, A student maintains task persistence in the ab- 
sence of direct teacher supervision when other 
behaviors may be cng*iged in without immediate 
coercive control, e.g., a student persists at a 
learning contract even though half-court basket- 
ball is availabieand nopunishment would accrue 
for participating. 

3. A student xvorks for deferred rewards even 
though other moreimmediate rewards are avail- 
able for alternative behaviors, e.g., a student 
per!;ists in a long-range learning task (such as 
learning a golf saving indoors when the payoff is 



deferred until a good swing can be used on a 
course) even though peers would reward him for 
playing in a group game. 

4_ A student exhibits task persistence and con- 
tinues to exhibit it even when disrupted by a 
felluxv learner, i.e., a student continues to be 
immersed in a learning proje'Ct even though a 
classmate vert>aliy disrupts the learning situa- 
tion. The student ignores the disrupter, choosing 
not to further the disruption by interacting xvith 
the disrupter. 

5. A student exhibits task persistena' in the face of 
minor setbacks and frustrations, uq., the student 
continues to work hard even though success is 
slow in coining and physical and personal frus- 
trations were of sufficient strength to allow him to 
escape from the learning situation without 
punishment. 

In each of these situations the student had an alter- 
nate behavior with an immcdmtc consequence, but 
behaved in n manner more consistent with deferred 
consequeno^s and did so v^thout any immediate cx- 
terntil constraints or prompting. It is usually implied 
that such behavior is truly *V)/-gcnerated and not 
caused by any external agent (immediate or deferred, 
covert or overt). From a behavioral viewpoint this is a 
serious error beoiuse it tends to discourage an exami- 
nation of the factors which can teach and maintain the 
kind of behavior we label as self-control B.Fi Skinner 
has pointed out clearly that self-control is still behavior 
and must be accounted forby reforenceb to elements of 
the environment. 

When a man controls himself, chooser a course of 
action, thinks out the solution to a problem or 
strives toward an increase in self knowledge, he is 
hchmng- He controls himself precisely as he 
would control the behavior of anyone else — 
through the manipulation of variables of which 
behavior is a function. Misbehavior in so doing is 
a proper object of analysis, and eventually it must 
be accounted for vrith variables lying outside the 
individual himself. (1953, pp. 228-229) 
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SuwhcndluciriiLT pcr^ibt^^t ii tdbk whitclucirning to 
endure homc frustration thdt might prcviouhl^ hdvc 
rchultcd 111 hib^ibiimioningcikMrnint; ttii>k, oncbhould 
not cusbuinc thAt the* Qp^ibility drobc from ^onic innate 
potcnticil or predLspohitiun. One i^lioulti iiistc*sd 
cxiiminc the vondblcb in the environment thdt helped 
thebtudent iokani to endure the frustMtion, Perh^ipb 
d student hdbledrned toubeoiied^pect of hisy behavior 
to help control cinother dbpect (for exampk, to u^e ci 
verUil prompt to help him rememhT the coni>e- 
tjoences of dbcMidoning a Icdming t.islc, thos helphig 
him to endure ti\ the task). This belidviornl concept of 
belf-control i*> bdbc*d on three reLited dbbuinptioiib. 

i. Self-Control \b d k^irned bkill .ind d repertoire of 
,seU-control behdviorb builAs grddudlly through 
mterdction with a complex environment, 

2- Self-control doeb not ddbe from dny inaite ten- 
dency or inner .source, but ib dCi]uircHJ through 
the conbc'^^uencch it generdtcw whether they 
occiir in dit ittipldiiiied or bybkmitic fdshiun, 

3- Self-control ib not d globdl per*,ondUty cons^truct 
but tb more ^ppropridtely viewed ds* d ddsb of 
behdvior relevdnt to functioning in bpecific set- 
tings- (Goldfried & Morbnum 1973, p. 13) 

With thib het of abbumption&itis notburpribing thdt 
the btudy of self-control hdb dttrdcted behdviorol 
p>ychologi5»tb in growing numbers in ri^ent years. It ib 
one thing to tell d youngster to "control his temper," 
but it isdnothertohelp him tolcdrn how to do so. It is 
ono thing to tell d youngster to "c"ontrol your temper," 
ronment where students hdve vdrying choices, 
opportunity for self-p*jc)ng, dnd d reldtive dbsence of 
immedidte constrdints, but it is dnothcr thing to help 
thtrni ledrn how to behdve pruductively so d,s to op- 
tirnize the iisefiilnebs of the environment dnd to de- 
velop ledrning behdviors thdt will indeed help them 
become lifelong learners. 

Describing d t>ehdviorpdttornin terms of the degree 
to which It Mu)Wh belf-control i^ d socidi Idbeling pro- 
cess thdt is rektive- A student who dggressc^ against 
dnother student is Mid to show no self-controL A 
student who dggrussc\s in specific, soddUy dpprovcd 
settings is not thought to show undue self-control A 



student who nevcTdggresse*v, nomdtler whdtthesitu- 
dtion, is not only unlikely to be prdised for self-control 
but is lidble to be denouna*d. On the other hdnd, d 
youngpSter who, hdving beend frci]uent figher, tedrns 
to "count to ten" until he hds hdd d chdnce to think 
dbout the incident over w hich he might fight is Sdid to 
show self-control. This example illusttdtes the ten- 
(.lency to Idbel behdvior da^ordmg to the situdtion, 
ptirticulcirly to attribute self-control to those w ho pre- 
viously hdd shown maldddptive behdvior, 

Self<ontrol as Discrimination Training 

The simplest form of self-control comes through 
disci imincvtion ledrning. Students should be taught to 
dibcrimincvte circumbtdnceb in a Persondii/.ed KL-drning 
environment when cerUin classes of behavior are dc- 
cx'ptdble ds opposed to situations when the same or 
similar behdviors dre uaicceptdble. Cymndsiums dnd 
playing fields ought to be noisy pidces, yet there are 
times when students should be quiet. Much of the 
.success of d Persondlizcd Learning system depends 
upon cooperdtive bohdvior in cortdin crucidi situdtions 
whend competitive-aggressive response v. ould cr&ite 
d serious disruption. 

There Are two important facets in discrimindtion 
trdtning. First, stodents nee<1 to be helped to learn 
cues in the trnvironment thdt signdl the nc^^d for a 
certain behavior. Students will learn these cues even- 
tudlly, but trial and error leiirning is often very slow' 
and the errors a^mmitted in discrimindtion trdining 
will not help to further the end.s of the ledrning pro- 
cess- It is amdzing how m.iny teachers fail to tcdch d 
specific signal for attention. Time is d precious com- 
modity in physic<il education dnd often 30-60 seconds 
wasted while d tdicher tries to bring the class to 
attention in order to provide some direction, group 
feedbdck or other important mdttcT.Thti second fdctor 
in discrimindtion training is to reward consistently the 
appropriate behavior in the presence of the cue dnd to 
ignore it in the dbsence of the cue. When, inlcMrning, 
stttdents quiet down quickly following d signdl for 
dttention, they should be prdised, while noise dt other 
times should be ignored. 
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Students working at task cards need to learn the 
cues ivhich tetl them when to move to another station. 
Various cues might range from 1) a teacher signal to 2) 
ci certain number of trials at each station to 3) a certain 
time period at each station to 4) reaching a criterion 
measure in the posted skill at the station^ The pace of 
the physical education class ivould differ in each of 
these situadonSn The first is teacher-directed whiieall 
the others would find students moving around with- 
out direet teacher supervision. The first and third 
would find a fairly even flow of students from station 
to station, while the fourth would find a highly un- 
even flow. When a teacher decides which of these cue 
systems is best for his/her purpubOS/ the cue should be 
taught in the elementary sense of praising students 
who '^re behaving consistent with the cue discrimina- 
tion system (verbal and nonverbal praise is valuable in 
teaching) and ignoring or punishing those who are 
not. Punishment will probably bring a quicker dis- 
crimination learning but usually the time saved is not 



worth the potential antagonisms and negative atmos- 
phere created. 

Diserimination training allows for the shifting of 
control of behavior from the teacher to the environ- 
ment. This in itself is often considered to be a form of 
self-control. The student working on a learning con- 
tract is not under direct teacher supervision. Such a 
student must monitor his/her own efforts in complet- 
ing the contract' ^nd in doing so must be guided by 
clocks, tasks completed and a host of other cueS/ each 
of which is most distinguished by the absence of im- 
mediate external constraints. A behavior useful in this 
situation is evenness of pacing. Many students when 
left to the demands of t\ Personalized Learning system 
vrill procrastinate until the end of the time period to 
complete the task/ conh'act or whatever. Working at a 
steady pace is usually more benefidtil and certainly 
more conducive to lifelong learning. Steady pace 
learning is a behavioral skill that can be taught, and in 
its own right is yet another discrimination/ i.e./ stu- 
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dents discriminate ihat learning situations in which 
there is no direct teacher supervision call for a steady 
effort toward task completion. They learn this by 
being differentially rewarded for steady effort as op- 
posed to a hasty effort at the end of the time period. 

Self-control Through Environmental Planning 

Environmental planning refers to self-control in 
which the individual student plans and carries out 
change in certain situational factors relative to a par* 
titular target behavior. This is a form of stimulus con* 
trol and can be profitably viewed as a discrimination 
learning model in which the individual plans for and 
controls certain cues which lead to appropriate be- 
haviors and aUo plans to remove oth^r cues which 
have in the past lead to maladaptive behavior. 

If a student has tended to engage in disruptive be- 
havior when in the presence of several specific friends, 
he might a^k those friends to leave htm alone for the 
duration of a physical education period or for the 
duration of a work session if the learning is being 
completed outside the regular dass schedule. A stu- 
dent who has a tendencj' to spend hours shooting 
baskets at home might lock up his basketball until he 
makciii a certain nmount of progress or finishes a cy- 
cling program or some other skill learning in a per- 
sonalized program. Many students find it helpful to 
post signs to remind them of certain behaviors to be 
engaged in or others to t'e avoided. Signs placed in 
appropriate spotb( where the behaviors are likely tobe 
emitted) can prove most helpful. The prearrangement 
of such written cues is best if they refer to specific 
behaviors rather than generalized phenomena. A sign 
that wys "when the going gets tough, the tough get 
going" doesn't really say much in terms of specific 
behavior. A small note taped inside a locker which 
stiys "1 will not fool around with Cindy and Kathy 
today" or*1 M\\ spend my time in gym class learning 
as much as I can" i^^ more likely to cue appropriate 
behaviors for a Personalized Learning setting. 

Students can also prearrange conse<]uences to sup- 
port their effortii at Personalized Learning/ especially 



consequences tied to the emission of behaviors par- 
ticularly relevant to their success in these settings. 
Often prearranged consequences also can be usefully 
applied for the omission of maladaptive behaviors (a 
form of behavior modification known as omission 
training). In the first case, a student might prearrange 
to spend 15 minutes on the trampoline for every stage 
completed in a learning contract on archery. In the 
second case, a student might prearrange to spend 5 
minutes on the trampoline for every class period in 
which no disruption occurs for 30 continuous min- 
utes. The prearranged reward is the same, but in the 
first case it is contingent upon completion of target 
behaviors considered to be appropriate for Per- 
sonalized Learning while in the second case it is ^con- 
tingent upon the omission of behaviors considered to 
be detrimental to success in a Personalized Learning 
setting. It is important to note that prearranged con- 
sequences in this model are contingent upon the oc- 
currence of self-control behaviors or the omission of 
behaviors incompatible with self-control, i.e*, these 
are strategies for students who need to leani self* 
control behaviors. 

A typical kind of application of self*control through 
environmental planning might occur in a contracting 
learning system. A common problem in such envi- 
ronments is that students attempt progress checks (to 
demonstrate competencies in the contract) before they 
have really mastered the skill. Since there are usually 
no punishments associated vrith not passing a prog- 
ress check, the student is in a sense encouraged to try 
as often as possible. This is not good for three reasons' 

(1) teacher time (or peer proctor) is wasted if too many 
students attempt to pass tasks before they are ready; 

(2) students might have to wait to get a progress check 
if too many are trying repeatedly, and the waiting is 
definitely aversive in a Personalized Learning system 
that advertises self-pacing as a feature; (3) students do 
not learn to work toward a criterion and to attempt lo 
demonstrate mastery only when that criterion is 
reasonably well achieved. Indeed, a student who fre* 
i]uentlytakesand fails progress checks because of lack 
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of preparation dues not exhibit setf-control and might 
profit from some prearranged self-reminders about 
progress checksand \vorking for mastery. The student 
might also prearrange a favorable consequence when 
A progress check is passed on the first attempt. The 
combination of the prearranged cue and consequence 
might be sufficient to develop and maintain the &elf- 
control necessary to be an effective learner in a Per- 
sonalized Learning setting. The improvement in self- 
conlrol of just several students can have a substantial 
impact on an entire Personalized Learning setting. 

Self-control Through Behavioral Programming 

Behavioral programming for self-control refers to 
theself-administering of consequences subsecjuent to 
the emission of the self-control behavior or omission 
of a maladaptive behavior. This strategy requires that 
the student administer self-imposed contingencies; 
I.e., the reward is self-administered only after having 
exhibited the self-control behavior (or omitting 
another behavior) at some predetermined criterion 
level or rate. For example, a student might reward 
him/herself\vith a swim after moving through a circuit 
trainingroutine under a predetermined criterion time. 
Another student might decide to play in a pickup 
basketball game as a reward for persisting at a learning 
task through a frustrating phase of learning. It is im- 
portant to note that the reward is contingent upon 
self-control/ not on skill performance. In the circuit 
trainingexample^ the implication is that this particular 
student has a tendency to lose task orientation \vhile 
progressing through the circuit. Reaching theaiterion 
time limit demonstrates a level of task persistence 
rather than skilled performance, even though the two 
are obviously related. Thoreson and Mahoney (1974) 
suggest the following list cf possibilities for self- 
administering consequences. 

1. Self- obs>erv,it ion. the recording* charting or dis- 
play of information relevant to the self-control 
behavior (chuting one's time on task during an 
open gymnasium). ^ 



2. Positive self-reward: the self-administration of 
an available reward only after performing a 
specific/ self-control behavior (engaging in a fa- 
vored activity after backing off from a conflict 
situation and talking it out with a classmate 
rather than engaging in aggressive behavior). 

3. Negative self-reward: the avoidance of or escape 
from a freely avoidable punishing situation or 
event only after performance of a spedfic/ self- 
con trorL>ehavior (removing an uncomplimentary 
sign or poster after adhering to a self-control 
behavior for a spedfic period of time). 

4. Positive self-punishment: the removal of a freely 
available rev^rd after performance ofa specific 
behavior that is incompatible with self-control 
(not allowing oneself a swim in the pool after 
losing task orientation because of an argument 
with a classmate who happened to disrupt the 
task). 

5. Negative self-punishment: the presentation ofa 
freely avoidable punishment after the perfor- 
mance of a spedfic behavior that is incompatible 
with self-control (engaging in an unfavored ac- 
tivity for one hour after every two consecutive 
days in which no effort is made to work toward 
the completion of a learning contract). 

The research on self-administered revrards and 
punishments is broad, varied and consistent in show- 
ing a strong effect on the self-modification of behavior. 
It should be remembered that the self-administration 
of rewards and punishments contingent upon the 
emission or omission of a self-control behavior is in 
itself a behavior^ and as such can be influenced by the 
consequences it generates. A student who self- 
administers a reward after showing some self-control 
should be praised by the teacher for both self- 
administration and self-control. ^ student who self- 
administers punishment after emi ting a behavior in- 
compatible with self*control should be praised for 
self-administration even though self-control was not 
evident. 

Teachers who wish to help students learn self- 
control can have in mind both the strategies of self* 



iidminisCered rcwardb and punishments ^nd some 
concrele suggestions about (I) the seIf-ct>ntrQi be- 
haviors upon which rewards and punishments should 
be amtingvnt and(2) some rewards and punishments 
that can t>e used with the strategies* Once these are 
suggested^ th*? teacher can look for instana^s of stu- 
dents self-administering rewards and punishments 
and can provide the necess^uy support to help stu- 
dents use these strategies to learn and maintain their 
own self-control behaviors. 

Self*contro( Through Verbal Mediating Responses 

One of the most successful means for developing 
self-control is the use of verKil self-instruction and 
verbal self-reward. It is nut surprising that man should 
be able to use the cipabitities for complex thought and 
verKil behavior to achieve some measure of control 
over his own behavior. In the most realrsense, this 
strategy entiiils an individual using one behavior (a 
verbal self-prompts for example) to control another 
behavior (task persistence in thefaceof frustration, for 
example). 

Verbalizir^ In order to promote one's self*a)ntrol 
can take four forms. First, self-verbalization can be 
used as a form of environmental planning (stimulus 
control) in which self-instruction and self'direction act 
as reminders either to emit aself-contrd behavior or to 
omit a behcivior incompatible with self-control. When 
students say to themselv^fs "don't get involved in that 
argument" or "keep working/ you'll get it" they are 
self-administering a cue which prompts a behavior 
that in the past has proved to be successful or avoiding 
a behavior that has proved to be troublesome. Sym* 
bolic thoughts, feelings and image's^ app^Mr to be able 
to fulfill the same function as actual overt verbaliza- 
tions in developing and maintaining self-control. 

A second use of self^verbalization is to provide ver- 
bal (symbolic, imagery, etc.) self^rewards contingent 
upon the emission of <i self-control behavior. This is a 
form of behavioral programming, referred to earlier in 
this chapter. Spying to oneself, '1 stuck that task out" 
or "tt was good for me to not mess around this period" 



has been shown tobe an effective reinforcer. Likewise, 
imagining a pleasant activity or reward immediately 
following the performance i^f a self-control behavior 
appears to have equal capability in strengthening that 
behavior. 

A third form of verbal mediation is to self- 
administer a verbal contract (Homme 1965). This ni^>y 
be viewed as a combination of the first two methods in 
the sense that the verbal self-instruction states the 
behavior to be en^ged in (or a i^oided) and the antici- 
ptUion of reward through verbalizingit forms a contract 
contingent upon the successful performanct of the 
target behavior. A student might say, "If I stick to the 
completion of this learning contract without letting 
any disturbana's interfere, I'll buy some new tennis 
balls and play three sets." Another might say/ "If I 
avoid AAy disruption with my classmates in the gym 
this week, 111 treat myself to a new record." The con- 
tract, of course, must be completed only if the target 
behavior goal is achieved. If the teacher is aware of the 
use of verbal self-ccntracting, it is important that all 
successes at this technique be supported through 
praise and other forms of reinforcement. 

The fourth form of verbal mediation — the use of 
complex reasoning in a problem-solving format — 
marks the highest level in the ability to show self- 
controt in a specific behavioral form. Gotdfried and 
Merbaum (1973) suggest the following steps fo^ utiliz- 
ing Complex reasoning in self-control. 

1. Learn to be able to recognize situations that re- 
quire self-control. 

2. Learn toavoid bothactingimpulsivelyand doing 
nothing, 

3. Learn to define the situation in conaete be* 
havioral terms so ^is to formulate clearly the 
major issues. 

4. Learn togcneratea numberofbehavioralalterna- 
tives which might be used in the defined situa- 
tion. 

5. Learn to evaluate the behavioral alternatives in 
terms i>f the potential positive and negative con- 
sc^iuences generated by each (short-term and 
long'term consequences). 
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6. Lctirn to choose the Lourbc of dcdon must likely to 
gcnernte positive.' consequences. 

7. Once having chosen i learn to act on the decision 
and verify the results. 

Students who practice other formb of ^elf-control 
outlined in thib chapter uill gain experience in doing 
the reasoning skills in this list. They can be helped by 
discussing with them various aspects of tht? u&*? of 
reasoning (for ex<imp)e, discussir^ with a student var- 
ious alternatt^behaciors which might be chosen or the 
difference between certain short-term and long-term 
conseijuences of any of the behavior alternatives)* 
They can also be helped by tiavinj^ their efforts of 
using problem solving fi r self-contro!be supported by 
social praise and other forms of positive reinforce- 
ment. 



Self-control Through Modeling 

Modeling refers to learning by viewing someone 
else'sbehavjorand the conbeqiience^ of that behavior. 
The basic process in modeUng ib that the behavior mil 
be adopted (or avoided) without having directly ex- 
perienced the contingt^ncies oneselt. Modeling has 
prov ed consistently tobe^in extremely important form 
of human learning and forms the basis for much of 
social learning theory, 

If a student shows self-control in a Personalised 
Learning setting and is publicly praised for it, ottier 
students will be more likely to adopt the behavior. 
Modeling can and probably should be highly specific 
in the s^nse that the be^haviot should be clearly de- 
lineated. A student might use a verbal self-prompt 
and avoid a troublesome situation. If a*cognized for 
this self-a>ntrol the tuacher should point out the itse 
of the verbal self^prompt in the praise statement. 

Bandura and Kupers (1964) haveshovvn that model- 
ing is an effecti^'e method tor helping students learn 
criteria for self reinforcement. Students were pre- 
sented with models who used varying levels of per* 
!orm*ince for administering self-reinforeement. The 
students tended to adopt those standiirds shown by 
the moiielsj which indictites clearly that if models 



adopt fairly high standards for self-reinforcement, 
those who imitate the model will do likewise. 

It also appears to be helpful to have models ver- 
bnliZG the specific contingencies of their self- 
reinforcement (Liebert & Allen 1967). This in a sense 
would be similar to having a model verbalizt^ openly 
the verbal self- con tract that had been self- 
administered. It appears that a simple statement of 
contingency, such as "that was a good effort and de- 
serves some time on the h^ampoline/' car* help boost 
the likelihood that the self-reinforcement standards 
will be adopted by those viewing the model. Verbali^ 
:5atton can also be effective if done in a more general, 
philosophical manner. A student who has shown a 
growing ability of self-control by beingable to work for 
deferred rewards and long-term goats might, as part 
of the modeling process, talk about a "postponement 
of gratification" philosophy or the sattsfc^ction of 
working for long-term goals. 

A note of caution should be sounded. As with most 
behavioral learning situations, it appears that incon* 
sistency in standards of models tends to produce the 
least profitable results. Students who view inconsis^ 
tent standards tend to adopt the lowest criteria for 
self* reinforcement, i.e., inconsistency tends to pro- 
duce the lowest standards possible. The practitioner 
cannot escape the necessity to treat individuals consis- 
tently. This makes the job of teacher extremely dif- 
ficult, but those who suggest teaching is easy are not 
talking about good teaching. Individuals who are 
treated inconsistently not only tend to behave errati- 
cally, but also learn to distrust tht? agent (the teacher) 
who administers the reinforcement. Again, this is a 
heavy responsibility for the teacher, but the facts 
about the interactions are inescapable. 

Teaching Self-control 

U now appears certain that self-control can be 
taught in a manner similar to other behavioral 
phenomena. It should be obvious that self-control be- 
haviors are extremely important in Personalized 
Learnitig environments. Traditionally, educators have 



not had to teach self-control because student behavior 
was almost totally under the teacher's direct control. 
But. times have changed. Personalized Learning 
means that students will be doing different things, at 
different timus and often in different places. The 
teacher cannot be everywhere, and, indeed, one of the 
benefits of Personalized Learning is that it places cer- 
tain responsibilities on the learner which heretofore 
have be«n too often preempted by the teacher. It is 
important that thobeinterested in exploring thepoten- 
tial of Personalized Learning understand that self- 
control does not come automatically nor can it be de- 
veloped simply by telling students to "have more will 
power." Self-control needs to be taught, and it mciy 
sometimes require a^ much systematic attention and 
effort as t«?aching a front flip on a trampoline. 

The first step is to define carefully those self-control 
behaviors which are important for a speciflc learning 
environment. Those needed for an open gym will be 
somewhat different from those needed for a contract 



learning setting. Once the behaviors are defined, the 
teacher should be able to suggest several strategies 
with which students might develop greater self- 
control over the specifically defined target behaviors. 
From that point on, it is a matter of watching carefully 
for the time when students display some form of the 
target behavior (self-control) no matter how rudimen- 
tary it might appear. These early efforts must be sup- 
ported consistently, frequently and very positively^ 
Gradually, the criteria that the teacher uses to support 
and reward self-control in students can become more 
stringent. In this manner, self-control can begradually 
shaped through a series of approximations, each of 
which is positively supported. Once self-control is 
morefirmly established, the teacher canintermittently 
support the target behaviors with the assurance that 
the self-control shown by the student will also gener- 
ate its own natural consequence? which, in the long 
run, will maintain it as an established behavior pat- 
tern. 
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— The Cathedral School 

II — I Watt York City. New York 

INDIViaJALIZING: 
WHAT ONE 
TEACHER DID 



Individualizing Your Work 

In the opening tkiptcr u( thib book, the ^luthur^ 
bug^ebtcd ihdt a cunimitment lu Individualizcii In- 
struction niubt begin by confronting your own fed- 
ingb. Along i%ith &uch honest boul-sc^uching, it ib use- 
ful to experiment with son^e simple forms of indi- 
vidualizing in your own work. TI:e key to success in 
such triiil runtj, ['vt- found, is to go at it ijuietly, care- 
fully and wiitchfully. Don't try to change the whole 
world, even the small world ofyour own gymnasium, 
on the first try. 

First, of course, get straight in your own mind 
exactly why you want to individualize your instruc- 
tion. Make sure you have identified one or two good 
reasons for getting involved and that you can express 
them clearly (because you certiiinly will be asked). 
Then pick one or two easy targets in your own teach- 
ing behavior. Identify something you actually could 
do to adjust the learning process to ni^ike it better fit 
some particular need or interest of a particular learner. 
Establish a short trial periwisuch as a week or month, 
and work hard every single day ot trying consistently 
to behave in the way you planned. 

It is useful to check up on yourself. There is nothing 
wrong, for example, in keeping score by jotting down 
a running tally in your roll book, or in reconiing your 
day by doy efforts in a tog. It may help to provide an 
independent (unbiased) check if you am ask a trusted 
collefigue to come in and watch with o specific eye for 



recording just how well you arc carrying out your 
plan. Anoiher useful form of feedback can be derived 
by paying careful attention to student comments 
about thetearning procx'ss and your behavior, Checis 
tike these help keep a dear picture and avoid letting 
your feelings of enthusiasm or disa^uragement 
smudge real events* 

Try tostayawareof howyou feel about what you are 
doing, [f you feel uncomfortable or confused, don't 
fight it, just facxMt and try to identify the cause, A cle<u 
picture of your own head is the most important tool 
you possibly can have. It is a good practice to set aside 
a short period at the end of the day, or even at the end 
of each class, to review hoiv things are working out 
And what your experience is. Just lock the office door 
or hide in the boiler room. It will take some self- 
discipline because there always are more pressing 
things to do. Consulting your head need not take long 
(a minute or two), but it can py off. Review of this 
kind can consolidate a lot of specific detail in your 
memory for future use that otherwise would be lost in 
Hie dciily tidal wave of experiences. 

At the end of the trial period stop for a while and 
reflect on the whole experience. EstaMish the impor- 
tant questions and take your time in answering them. 
Did you really individualize the learning process for 
some students? Did itsc^>m to matter to you or to the 
students? Was it worth the effort of planning and 
guidingthe execution of your teaching behavior? How 
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did yuii feel dboul il? How did Ihe htudent^ seem to 
feeIcibouht?Doeb thebtmlegy you iielected need lobe 
ckin^ed ho it will be more effective {or so you oin live 
with it)? \h it worth continuing the experiment? VVhiit 
other tiirgeti fiir indivKluiili/Jng have you spotted? 
' Perhiipii the following trx^imple from real life will 
help you to vihuali/.e this quiet form of exploration. 
The notes below ^ire from my own experiences in 
struggling to individualize ddily instruaion. The 
methods I hcive used thus f*ir d not involve nny of the 
dramnticjargc scnle delivery systems presented in the 
other chfipter^ of this book For the most part they 
involve a number of hmalt tactic<il behaviors and a 
constant attempt to matcii alt practical decisions with 
the values I have identified for individualized instruo 
tion, Som^* behaviors weie planned weltaheadof time 
to reflect my personal commitment to dealing with my 
students as individual people while other tactics just 
evolved as 1 went along. 

As you will see, things do not always come out as 
intended, 1 have not discovered any magicformula for 
making indi vidua li/,ing work. Often those around 
you, indoding students, will seem determined to 
make you deal with teams, groups and classed rather 
than individuals, It bec\>mes a daily struggle to be a 
partiLitlar kind of teacher for so many particular kinds 
of learners. Perhaps, however, you will be able to 
sense what makes all the has«.le and struggle seem so 
^vorthwhile to me and perhaps you will wanttostwire 
in thei>ameadventua'^ — and the same satisfactions. 

THE TEACHER EXPLORES 

The following material was extracted from a journal 
in which! liiive been recording my day to day efforts to 
develop methods for individualizing instruction in 
physical education classes, 

September 

1 Want my students to be skilled in movement and 
sports, to feel positively about learning skilU, and to 
want to cimtinue er^aging in physic<it activity in the 



futuie, I am interested inindividual]7,ing the work I do 
with the kids because 1 think its the most efficient and 
effective way for eacti of them to learn and the only 
\Aiy to prepare them to continue learning nfter thC7 
leave class. Whether a kid is a superstar, an average 
performer or a slow learner, if he spends timt* practic- 
ing tasks appropriate to his particular skill level, the 
effect of this pnicticeon learning should be maximal. If 
he learns toanaly£e his own needs and devise appro- 
priate practice situations, the learning can continue 
outside of class, 

I am teaching in a small, private, urban elementary 
school (grades 1-8) which is ideal for my project. My 
co-teacher i,s an excellent, experienced teacher who 
shares many of my views and seem:^ naturally to indi- 
vidual]7.ea great de^^l of his own instruction. We meet 
each of our c1i^ssl*s several times a week for a reason- 
able period of time, vrith groups of about 20 kids. Given 
these conditions we expect to produce significant 
learning in our students. 

My first project involves developing ways of record- 
ing events that occur during class. It is hoped that this 
w 11 serve the dual function of improving my powers 
of observation and memory (since I will be forced to 
remember what happened long enough to record it) 
and of providing some conaete material for use in 
planning future classes^ AgiK>d deal of class time will 
be spent in practice and learning how to practice. 
During each dass, time also will be provided for stu- 
dents to evaluate some of their own work. The more 
practice students get in evaluating their own and each 
other's work, the more skilled they will become in 
judging the quality of performance. Once they can 
evaluate their needs with some accuracy, they can 
begin learning to devise appropriate practice situa- 
tions for their own improvement, 

October 

I've experimented with Several recordingsystems in 
tht' past few weeks. They all arc tedious and time* 
consuming so I choose to use them in only two classes 
until 1 ain design a better system. The first method 
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involved evatuatii^g each class in lerms of ^he lesson I 
had planned. This required going over the lesson step 
by step and trying to record what happened during 
each activity. This lesson-based evaluation of the class 
soon was dropped because I found myself writing 
mostly tn generalizations which included little about 
the individual students and their learning. "Everyone 
practiced Pitching and throwing for four minutes. 
Most were unable to catch without using their body 
but Jon and Lauracouldthrowandcatch with ease..." 
Although this provided some significant information, 
it did not provide individual detail about the majority 
of students in the class. 

I then switched to an individual recording sheet for 
each student. Using a biock for each class period/ I 
recorded everything I could remember about each 
child's behavior during thatda^. Although my mem- 
ory for spedfic students improved, I soon discovered 
that almost everything I wiote cither was affective or 
concerned only genenil behavior. "J*"^^*^ listened 
carL'fuily — worked well in the group — followed 
dir«:ctions ..." I was recording little information about 
the student's actual skill or learning. To correct this 
problem an additional sheet Wcis added which listed 
all the skills the children were learning. After each 
class I recorded brief notations for the performance of 
each child on the skills they had demonstrated during 
that class. 



These exercises in recording behavior have served 
to improve my observational abilities and memory of 
individual students. After several weeks I was able to 
record something about the skill of each student at the 
close of each period (originally I would draw a blank 
for about two-thirds of the kids when it came time to 
record specifics about their skill performance). The 
greatest drawback of this system is the time necessary 
for recording. I haveimproved considerably, butit still 
takes about 30 minutes to record each 30-minute class. 
There seems to be an unexpected bonus, however, 
which may make it all worthwhile. I have begun to 
notice and ren;ember the performance of individual 
students r'wrt^^ in}fcl(issc$t not just those for which lam 
keeping a formal record. 

November 

The firstgradedass has proved the most responsive 
to my experiments with practice time/ self-evaluation 
and self- direction. This probably has something to do 
with the relatively short amount of time they have 
spent in structured learning situations. They have not 
yet learned that practice is something you do for the 
teacher rather than for your own improvement. They 
have not been so fully sot'alized into their role as 
students and my role as teacher that they do not want 
to accept some of the responsibility for their own learn- 
ing. 

The following is a description of what has been 
hap^tjningin the first grade classes. We begiiuhe class 
with an open movement warm-up time that usually 
involves practice of basic locomotor skills such as 
skipping/ hopping and running. I usually dedde on 
the various activities and give the appropriate stop 
and go signalsat the beginning and end of each activi- 
ty. The kids are free to determine their own pathway 
and speed. The majority of the period then is spent in 
skill practice either as one large group spread around 
the gym or, more often, at several different stations 
(i.e.,mats, jump ropes, dribbling, throwing and catch- 
ing). 
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One of the fir^t re^iuirementb for individualizing is 
bufficicnt equipment for every student to practice M 
the btime ti me, L'vcn if the pr^ictice must be on different 
skitl^. Forthefirst few dtibbcs I let students explore the 
implements cind ^ippt^rdtu^ in the gym while T moved 
tUouniifjtvir^bUgf^cstions and disking ijuestionbtibout 
whtit thty were doing. At the end of clciss we would M 
gtVher to dii^cuss ^ind demonstnte the iMiious usl-s of 
the equipment they held explored. 

Wc do less generni exploration now *ind before we 
start active practice I usually will review a specific 
learniiij; task or introduce a new skill New skills are 
incorporated into one of the practice stations. Each 
station involves work on a particular skill, but the 
actual form of practice is not dictated. All that I specify 
is, "Practice dribbling using the cones." During the 
station work i try to observe each child foratleastafew 
seconds and give some specific feedback on his per- 
formance. 

At theend of one class I bej n toask cjuestions like: 
"Are there some activities that you are better at than 
others? Is thcrea reason why you are better at those? 
How do you think yon could improve in t!ie areas 
wherc you're notsogood?Howdoyou think Hue got 
so g(HKl at thrt>wing and catching?" Some beautiful 
discussions developed from this simple tactic and after 
two or three such periods I decided it was time to tnke 
the next big step. 

During a ^ubsecjnent class, stations were set up 
involving four different skills. After each group had 
spent some time at each station I called everyone to- 
gether and told them each to go to the station where 
they had the most trouble, and practice that activity. I 
then rea>rded the activity which each child h*id cho- 
hef\ and checked it with my own evaluations and unc- 
ords. Happiness and sua'ess! Yea kids! In my estima- 
tion more than throe-fourths of the class had made 
accurate judgments. The ability to make realistic 
(.^valuation of their ow n movement sUll is an impor- 
tant Orbt ^tep toward self-directed learning for the 
students in my classes. 



It is interesting to note thtit in this particular first 
grade the classroom teacher had been working with 
the students on a set of similir concepts, discussing 
strengths and weaknesses and the role of lis teningand 
practia' in learning new skills in the classroom. Al- 
though we had not planned this together, many of the 
kids recognized the connection between the classroom 
and gymnasium versions of the concept. Because this 
seemed to help, the teacher and I often plan together 
now and frequently produce positive results. 

In anotherfirst grade class in which the teacher was 
not specifically reinforcing the role of practice in learn- 
ing, the kids responded somewhat differently to the 
initial opportunity for self-direction. They seemed ;o 
take my discussions of improvement through practice 
less .seriously. For that reason, we began a dem- 
onstration testing program to make the relationship 
between practice and improvement more conaete for 
them. Every Friday for several weeks they performed 
two short skill tests, one involving; a skill we had 
practiced during the intervening classes and the other 
a skill which we did not practice in any of the classes. 

After several weeks we compared first and last 
hcoresfor each skill. I had purposely chosen activities 
In which the majority of students had not yet de- 
veloped much proficiency so there would be consid- 
erable opportunity for miproveinent. The results of 
the experiment demonstrated the desired relation- 
ship. Themajority of the kids improved much more in 
the *ictivity practiced during class than in the one 
neglected. For several children, however, there was a 
good deal of improvement in the activity we had not 
practiced (jumping rope)> The obvious question arose: 
' Why did they improve so much when they didn't 
practice?" As I prepared for the message from my 
beautiful demonstration to go down the drain, one of 
the children came to my rescue answering "Oh, my 
brothergota jump rope for hisbirthdayand I practiced 
at home." 

There still are several children iu each da^js who 
usually sit down or run around in circles unless I 
specify exactly what they should do and how to doit. I 
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have lemporarily solved ihc problem of ihcir need for 
more direction by going immediately at the beginning 
of each practice period to their station and suggesting 
something specific for them to work on. At the same 
time the other children are left to decide the actual 
practice situation for themselves. 

It has been somewhat more difficult to introduce 
self-directed activities in the third grade class. The 
students' role expectations were confused when 1 
asked them to make decisions about their own skills 
and practice. Questions like "How many times do we 
have to do this? and What are we supposed to do?" 
were common even when the task was reasonably 
well specified. I think that I tried to move them into a 
new role too quickly without spending enough time 
gradually changing their expectations for me as 
teacher and for themselves as students. 

The first time 1 asked the members of a third grade 
dass to practice the skill llial ^^^y were worst in, most 
of them chose the group's favorite activity. I realized 
that not only did they not understand what 1 was 
asking them to do^ but they were not even conscious of 
the connection I h^id been trying to make between 
practice and learning. With this discouraging bit of 
infijrmation, T decided the best thing was to go back to 
the very beginning and work on the two basic con- 
cepts of the nature of individual differences in skill 
achievement a nd (b) the relationbhip between practice 
and Iccirning. I begaitby structuring warm-up time for 
thiscLiSbona morcindividuc^lbasis/ requiring them to 
think for themselves rather than as a group. "Everyone 
v^th brown hair hup on your right foot/ blond hair on 
your left foot and black hair on both feet." Making 
them think for themselves rather than as a group 
seemed lo help. From there we began to move more 
slowly into the idea of practice and individual work. 

Since the Iwo fourth grade clashes meet at the same 
time we have decided to combine classes and try 
grouping them homogeneously by skill levU. Rather 
thin teaching both groups the same ""i^ thereby 
making the basis for the division obviouS/ my col- 
league and 1 are each teaching separate units to our 
half of the group. At the end of the unit wev^llsvk'itch 



groups so that each group v^ll encounter each activity 
and each teacher. So far the kids seem pleased and we 
are finding it much easier to pace activities and struc- 
ture practice to suit the needs of individuals v^thin 
each group. 

December 

One of my favorite strategies for getting kids to 
think about their own ability origjnateu 'rom a purely 
practical problem. 1 always have found the decision of 
when to allow kidstogo tothehallforadrinkof water 
bothersome. Although I believe they should be able to 
get a drink when they need it during class, as soon as 1 
permit 1 child togo^ the other 19stampe<.1e. The delay 
caused by the pileup and resulting confusion usually 
destroys that section of dass time and me. Devising 
systems by which they could go one at a time meant 
the kids spent moa' time worrying if it was their turn 
to go to the fountain than they did listening to instruc- 
tion or practicing. 

My CO- teacher devised a simple method for dealing 
with this problem with the older children and it has 
worked beautifully even v^rith the youngest this year. 
The answer is an admission charge to the drinking 
fountain. During any practice time in dass (of which 
thereis a considerable dii^ount) any student may offer 
an admission charge for the water fountain. The offer 
must involve specific practice of a skill chosen for its 
appropri<iteness to the individuiil's needs and ability. 
If I don't believe the offer reflects the child's needs and 
ability we negotiate until weare both s^itisfied with the 
practice conditions. For one child it may involve milk- 
ing 7 out of 10 layups while for another in the same 
dass 3 out of lOtayupsmay be 'Acceptable, or20situps 
even more appropriate. 

In addition to ending the confusion and providing 
skill practice, the system accomplishes several other 
things. Each student must think about her own 
abilities in order to chiwse an appropriate offering. 
Then she most interact with me on a one-to-one basis 
getting feedback on the appn>priateness of the choice 
directly from me- This forces me (a) to attend to indi- 
vidual capabilities in order to evaluate admission of- 
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fcr^ iiLLunUcI) tUid (b) lo intcmcl iiHiividiitilly with 
each child about her skill level. 

The rmorc smntl ii^U'ps I take toviard individualizing 
the instruction for my shidentb, the Ics^ ^atibfied I am 
with the time^ when I require <ilt of the group to do 
something which obviously i^ inappropriate for ^omc 
of them. Fur example, we had c^stablished a set of 
conditioning L^xcrci^c^j) for u^e before clcibs part of 
our fitne^b training. WedofitnL^s^btestingsevertiUime^ 
<i year <ind h^ive developed our own standards b^sed 
on the performance of our students over the past five 
years. We are pleased with this aspect of our program, 
but when kids started skipping the pre-class con- 
ditioners or doing them halfheartedly, we discovered 
that in good consciencewewere unable todemand the 
*ianie exercises from all students regardless of their 
fitnes!> level. 

We proceeded to discus,*; ways of making the exer- 
cises more relevant to the individuals; involvtrd and 
decided that we had to teach them how to set up their 
own program,*; based on their own needs. We have not 
yet worked out ail the details of such a system and so 
have required the conditioners only for areas where 
the student can'r achieve the minimum standard on 
the prc^vious fitness test. The kids seem to feel this is 
reasonable, and we can live with the tactic as a tem- 
porary measure until \rehave woiked out the specifics 
of a fully mdividuali/ed program. We will work care- 
fully on this because several times I have spoiled good 
ideas by trying to mtroduce them hyo quickly, before 
working out the details involved, 

January 

My class reci>rdmg styie oncv again has changed, 
this tune to something with which 1 now feel comfort- 
able, 1 have cx>ndensed all the recording to one sheet 
perdass with asmall space fordaily information about 
each child, I havedeveloped my own codes for record* 
ing information and that has made the proa'ss much 
more efficient, 1 simply require that something be in- 
cluded in each entry about the actual performance of 
each child, Cach sheet covers tliree class periods which 
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gives me some sense of Continuity when I review the 
records. In addition, my lesson planning sheets have 
an evaluation spacv for recording my overall impres- 
sions of the class, my effectivenc^ss and the overall 
learning that took place- 1 continue to keep a separate 
skill shc*et on eMch child, but make entries only wht;n 
they have reached a new level of performance in a 
particoilar skill. The recording can be compMed for 
each clabs in lc*ss than 15 minuter and provides a 
modest reaird of significant information about learn- 
ing for each student, as wellasforthewholeclas!$,Iam 
now using this system to cover four trf my classes 
instead the original two* 

A number of interesting progressions have occurred 
in the classes. The children in first grade now take 
turns leading the four-minute open warm-up period. 
They are much more demanding of each other than I 
ever was, and select for practice almost every move- 
ment we have ever attempted. The skill progress in 
this class has been encouraging. Al! of my first grade 
students can perform a large repertoire of locomotor 
patterns including skipping Ktckwards and running 
backwards, activities which some of theolder children 
still have trouble performing- The practice periods 
have become more effective, with almost all the chil- 
dren using the lime to realty work on their skill. 

The third grade still is having some trouble with the 
idea of IcMrning .ind practice, but we have instituted 
two elementary rule^ which seem to be produdng 
positive results, "You must practice the activity your- 
self, and you may not interrupt anyone else's prac- 
tice/' Violations are punished by the enforced segre- 
gation of sitting on the sidelines for a prescribed 
peritKl, At first we were afraid that some of the chil- 
dren might prefer the penalty of sitting out to the 
privilc»ge of practicing, but after one or two experi- 
ence's watching everyone enjoying practice, even the 
laxy and inhibited students preferred practice to sit- 
ting. 

Skills have began to improve in the third grade and 
at last the connection between practice and learning is 
beginning to form in the shidents' minds. Most of the 
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dmc, however the activity mui>t be specified <ind 
suggestions sHU arc made for methods o( practice for 
those who want them. "You h<ive three minutes to 
practice catching and throwing either against the wall 
or with a partner/' 

In the fourth grade we have incorporated a unit on 
street games played in the local city area. These sports 
of urban kid culture are excellent for practicing ball 
skills and encouraging individual practice. Most kids 
have learned the skill of selecting appropriate oppo- 
nents to challenge by rrvitching their skill level with 
others in the class. Peer teaching also has proved suc- 
cessful with this group (Ihis is the double class which 
has been divided into two homogeneous skill groups 
for co-teaching). At the end of the first unit for the 
divided 8ruups{streetgames for one and soa:erforthe 
other), each group spent two periods teaching the 
other group the skills they had been leari^ing. All the 
teaching was on a one*to-one basis and almost with- 
out exception wab done quite well. Peer teaching put 
the kidb from the Jower skilled group in an especially 
nia* position. For once they knew the materi4il better 
than their classmates. Having just been through an 
intensive unit they actually could teach the others 
something. 

All the games u^ed during our classes hive under- 
guncinteresting changes. It had always distressed me 
that games tended to provide a lot of practice for 
skilled performers and very little practice for the poor 
performers. Unskilled kids either were put out early, 
shied away from the action in fear of performing poor* 
ly, or were dominated hy the higher skilled perfor- 
mers. As in most things in life, the rich got richer and 
the poor got pOiirer, This seemed to go against all the 
values WQ professet^ as teachers. So we made some 
changes. 

One of the main criteria for selecting games used in 
class IS the <imoutit of activity and practice provided 
for ciich player, Gtimes where most stand around 
while a few peiform <\re rejected. Students never re* 
TTkiinout in our games. The rules are changed slightly 
so that in games like elimination or team dodgeball 




(where the object is to put people out by hitting them 
^vith the ball) any player who is put out must pay a 
service charge, either a skill practice {20 throws and 
catches) or a fitness conditioner io get back into the 
game. 

To increase further the amount of practice obtained 
by the less skilled players, different colored balls are 
added which only selected players can use. This 
means that the better players cannot monopolize the 
play. If they end up with one of the special balls they 
must turn it over to one of its "owners," Sometimes 
we TTkikeit obvious that the special balls are for players 
who have not competed very actively and at other 
times the selections are disguised, 
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Another interesting adaptation used to increase the 
amount o( skill practiceduring games involved chang* 
ing the rules to reinforce attempts at the desired skill. 
For insttince, in bombardment or elimination if the 
player is put out attempting to catch the ball, his ser- 
vice charge to get back in ti> less than if he is put out 
running away from the ball. The kids seem to think 
that this is rcMSonable and almost all of them will, in 
thjsbituation, attempt to catch theball rather than run. 

I fruiiuently have bct;n bothered by the ideas for 
individualizing which popped into my head at incon- 
veniently busy times. Too often 1 found myself forcing 
the idea into premahireand inadci]uatcly planned ui>e 
just to insure that it would not be forgotten. T have 
solved that problem tosome extent by keeping a sheet 
on my desk for new ideas. That way I don't forget the 
inspiration and yet don't feel a>mpelled to use the idea 
immedititety. As soon as my present innovation is 



running smoothly Hook at the list and pick out a new 
project, plan it, introduce it gradually and then let it 
operate for a time while I work on the next idea. 

One of the most successful projects so far came 
directly from the need of students to learn how to 
recognize their opponents' strengths and weaknesses 
in competitive game situations. After discussing this 
problem one day with our fifth and sixth grade basket- 
l:>all teamy we asked them to write down all the players 
on the team and list their particular strengths and 
weaknesses. When the results were tabulated, they 
reflected surprisingly accurate information. Aside 
from the value of learning how toanalyze the abilities 
of other players^ the boys used this information to 
work on their weaker skills during practice time. 
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Conclusion 

My fodings ^ibuul our mudt-'bt ^itk'mpts to indi- 
viilufilizo portions of Ihc proi^nim mm gt;nt;nilly pt)bi- 
tivL\ Although I tim fruhtmtcil al limes dinl htill htivi- 
longlibtb ofyctunlrit;diilo*ib, I fLH?! Ihdt U't;,irt;mcikiiig 
rt;al progrcbb- Probtibly Ihc bt;M iiKlicdtion of thib for 
moibthoft.'L'dbdckfrom th<.>kidb. lean tdlth^it they ^irc* 
thinking of thontst:Ivt.'> db inJiviiluaLs by comments 
tht;y mdkt; dboiit tht;mst;lvt.'>. Tht; ,shdrpt;nod bufSbn of 
self dl^o lb evident in such thingb ds the ddmibsion 
charges offered for the drinking fountdin diid in the 
negiitive feedback they ^Wn me vvhen I require d gr^nip 
activity which doesn't make !H;n,se for them tib indi* 
viduals.Thdrfe»edbdc1c, both p^^itiveabout thethingi> 
we are introducing and negative dbout irrelevant 
t*i,sk\ \iy probdbly my gj cdtebt re-i nforcenK^ni for future 
improvement* Their skill pnigre-sb ib .source of con- 
stdnt sdtii>fdction. 



The most satisfying aspect of all is the attitude which 
the kids have toward our cidsses. Discipline problems 
are not prominent probably because learning is the 
desired ob)ectivc and the pressure of performing to 
some external standard ib absent, I cannot think of one 
child who actually dislikes coming to class. The first 
grade classes aR' filled with comments like 'Tm really 
getting better at dribbling, I'm going to keep practic* 
ing/' It's almost too much, listening to them expound 
on the virtues of practice. Although there still are 
problems and certainly some students who have very 
low skills, all the kids seem to think that there ib 
something here for them to learn and that they can 
learn it. If that simple conclusion hab been encouragei.1 
by my attempts to individualize instruction {and the 
e\'idence suggests that it has), then I know the kind of 
instructional skills I want to master and the kind of 
teacher I want .to becx)me. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUaiONAL 

MATERIALS 



Anthony A. Amfarino 
Ptirdiw Uftivcrsiiy 
West Lafayeffe, Indiana 



Introduction 

SocicLil chdnj;ob demand ihdt educators pmudi- 
c^^\y cwilutiic not only curricuhir content but also l^it? 
trdn^mibbion of knowledge. Education^ as a process 
and tib a product, \b constantly in a st*ite of fijrment*!- 
tiun. The sc-eking of new knuwlijdge dnd methods of 
transmitting this knowledge is a nevijr-ending re- 
sponsibility. 

Educators have always been confronted with two 
major problems; (1) to pro^ride a teaching- learning 
t-nvironment th*it will allow the learner <\ degree of 
independence with an outlet for creativity, *ind (2) to 
compensate for the wide mnge of physiological, 
psydiologicnl and sociologiol v^iriances that may exist 
in every class situation* 

These problems become more acute for the physical 
educator. The traditional methodology of physical 
educcition provides limited opportunities tor inde- 
pendena\ self-retiance/ individual responsihility and 
creativity. It is too restrictive in nature. Then, since 
very little consideration is given for the selection and 
inclusion of students in physical education classes/ 
wide variances of abilities exist in every teaching- 
learning situation. 

Solutions to these problems arc being approached 
mainly throtigh three eduuitionnl avenues: revising 
curriailar content, rc^tructuring organizational pat- 
terns and dwisirig innovative methodology. 



In the first approach, curriculum designers attempt 
to diffuse the problems by a "scattergun" technique. 
In designing curricula, they selc^ct a wide range of 
diversified activities distributed vertically and hori- 
zontally for various school grade levels. The criteria for 
this proa^dureare the learner's maturationat stages of 
development, existing facilities and equipment, 
school organizational patterns, and the qualifications 
of teaching personnel. The validity of this procedure is 
highly questionable. There is little or no research 
available on the selection, progression and duration of 
activities foraspecificgrade level or individual learner 
that can totally justify this procedure. 

A second approach to the problems is changing 
school organizational patterns. Flexible and modular 
scheduling patterns are being more extensively used. 
The nongraded and open classroom concepts, though 
controversial, are being implemented, particularly in 
the elementary schools. Economicprcssuresare caus- 
ing schools to consider seriously extending the school 
year. Tri-semester and quinmester plans are being 
adopted. Wha I long*rauge effects these new organiza- 
tional patterns will haveon the problems remains to be 
seen. It is too early to determineany definitive conclu- 
sions. 

A third avenue for minimizing the problems is 
through the development and implementation of in- 
novative methodology and materials. To date those 
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include team teaching; teacher assistana'by pnrapro- 
/essionals, teacher aides and Vchnicians; leaching 
machines; videotape recordings; ^ludio- tutorial pro- 
grams, instructional television; contracting; and indi- 
vidualized independent learning and/or instructional 
packages. Even though research in theseareasisinthe 
infancy stage, the av^iilable results indicate that in- 
novative methodology shows the most promise for 
attacidng the stated problems. Therefoa>, this chapter 
will f(Kus specifically on individudlisiation through the 
use of individualized learning matejials. 




Individualized Instruction 

The present trend of individualizing instruction is 
not new* Itb basic concepts and tenets were xvidely 
used in the old one-room country schoolhou.se. The 
teacher was forced to modify traditional teaching 
methods due to environmental expediency. Learning 
was accomplished primarily by indepjndent study, 
and instructional materials were, in mo^tca^es, verbal 
instructions by the teacher. 

The term ludividualized Instruciiofi is a broad one. It 
can be implemented through the design or utilization 
of many types of instructional materials or techniques 
that can be verbal or written, or can employ various 
types of mechanical or electrical machines and 
appliances. 

One form of Individualized Instruction is through 
the use of self-instructive materials. Jarvis (1967) de- 
fined these as materials written m the student's level 
of understanding and instructing him how to Jearn 
skills, stunts and exercises. They are designed for use 
by the student without teacher or parental assistance. 

Another widely used form of Individualized In- 
struction is programmed instruction. DeCecco (1968) 
defined programmed instruction as maienals or pro- 
grams regimented into small progressive steps or 
learning inaements. They require* frequent responses 
trom the student and offer immediate confirmation of 
right Responses or correction of wrong rcspon^>es. 

Viirious other fori is of individualized instructional 
mciteri^ils have been designed and implemented, 
Shrader (l97l) describes the Phy-pak used by the 
Omaha Public Schools as^i presaiptlon instrument for 
the educational task to be learned. It is in redlity a 
student contract that {.Provides cognitive and 
psychomotor tasks to be achit^ved by the learner. 

The Teacher Learning Unit (TLU) dc'signed and 
used by the physical education staff of CP. Simmons 
Junior High School Aurora, Illinois (1973) consists of a 
simply-phrased performance objective, a column de- 
saibing what to use, and a column desaibingwhat to 
do. 



lndi\i(lLiiUi/cii Instntctioruil ProgMms (lIPs), An- 
nan no et al (1973), orecompleleaclivily uiiitb consis- 
ting of a systematic and progressive series of tasks and 
problems requiring wriUen> verbal and motor re- 
bponbes by the btudent. They are designed fur iibe by 
an individual btudent and to bupplemenl Icaeher in- 
struction. 

Research studies in the use of individualized in- 
structional materials for physical education are lim- 
ited. However, some insight into thdr potential may 
be gained from the results of investigations that have 
been conducted, 

Veach (1967) compared the use of programmed 
materials with the use of a conventional textbook for 
learning football rules, A high school football team 
was divided into two equal groups on the basis of a 
pretest. One group used programmed materials while 
the other group loomed the rules from a traditional 
book, Results obtained from posttost scores indicated 
tti.it although both groups made significant gains in 
teiirning> the program[iied group wab significantly 
superior in performance to the textbook group. The 
coacheb also noted a Reduction in major penalties dur- 
ing the season for the programmed group. 

Another study by Johnson (1968) involved 67 male 
college btudcnts enrolled in two sections of a basic 
gymriiisticb courbe. One section received instruction 
by the Conventional teacher-directed method. The 
other section was instructed by programmed mate- 
riab. After 13 weeks of instruction, the results indi- 
cated that the programmed section achieved higher 
metin lovels of gymnastic skill in terms of the number 
of routines the students had completed and the sum of 
scores on routines as awarded by experionced judges, 

Adler (1967) a>mpared two methods of instruction 
in toaihing elementar)^ golf classes to university btu- 
dedts. One group within each class used a bcramble<.t 
bookformofanintrinbic program for the iron swing in 
golf, whilea second group received conventional lec- 
ture demonstration -practice instruction for the same 
^kilt Both groups were pretested on the Benson Iron 
and Shot Test, worked on the skill for six weeks and 



retebted. Final resultb mdioited that the programmed 
group had made significant improvement white the 
control group had not. 

Similar findings were reported by Holinski (1965), 
He compared two Equated groups of male a>llege stu- 
dents for instruction in the shuttle off ense for basket- 
ball. One group was instructed by the traditional 
method of demonstration, practice and written in- 
structions. The other group was instructed by 
computer- assisted instruction, 35min slides and prac- 
tice. Results based on tlie four written knowledge tests 
and a filmed performance evaluation indicated that 
the computer-assisted group had significantly fewer 
errors on the knowledge test. No significant difference 
on floor performance mean scores was reveaKd, 

Farrell (1970) instructed the tennis forehand and 
backhand drive to two classes by a progressive task*- 
solving program and another tuo classes by a 
te^Kher- directed program. The posttest bCores indi- 
cated all groups made significant gains in the perfor- 
mance of the skillb and that both typc^b of instructional 
programs were equally effective* 

Otto (1*>71) compared the effectiveness of the com- 
mand method and programmed task method of teach- 
ing beginning basketball to eighth grade girls, Hven 
though both groups improved in txisketball skill and 
knowledge, no significant statistical differenced were 
found between the two groups in posttest scores. She 
concluded that basketballskill and knowledge maybe 
taught with equal effectiveness either by the com- 
mand or programmed task method. However, obser- 
vations revetiled a preference by the shidents for the 
programmed method* 

Locke and Jensen (1971) in revievring selected research 
in prepackaged reports skillb instruction conchidc J 
that for Some purposes programmed instruction and 
traditional methods were equally L*ffective, They 
futthc^ concludL^i that conventional instruction was 
not significantly supetior to the piogrammed instruc- 
tional methods used in the reviewed studies. 




Jarvls (1967) invci»tigalcti Ihe effL^:tivcncSi» vi utilis- 
ing sel/-instructi«n(il motenal!> fur fourth grade chil- 
dren in learning seven tumbling-gymnabtic i^hinU. 
The experinientcit group Wcii» given i^elf-instructiunctl 
materials use, the cuntrd group did nut use the 
materiiils. An analysis ufpostt*;st scores iiiilicated that 
the experimental gr^iup gained significantly in ability 
to learn shints and skills using self-instructive mate- 
rial while the control group experienced no signifi- 
cant gain. 

Older (1970) investigated the effectiveness of four 
selected instructional methodb. He com}.iared self- 
instruction^ classroom lecture-demonstration, telm i- 
sion lecturc-demonbtration, and mininiitl instructior 
methods of teaching psychomotor activities to chil- 
dren from three socioeconomic levels. Subjects learn- 
ing a manipulative task by self-instruction were given 
no verbal procedurtil instruction but were provided 
vt^ritten procedural steps im how to perform an as- 
signed task. Subjects in the minimal insitruction group 
did not receive any verbal or written procedural in- 
structions other than a problem sheet and^or a work* 
ing drawing. They performed the manipulative task 
by trial and error. The results indicated significant 
diffeivnces f>mong theinstniction^l methods. A com- 
parison of mean performance scores ranked the effec 
tivcness of the methods in the following order: (1) 
self-instruction, (2) classroom lecture-demonstration^ 
(3) television lecture-demonstration and (4) minimal 
instmction. FLfrthermore, subjects from all three 
socioeconomic levels le.irncd best from the self- 
instruction methods. 

A basis for the inclusioii of instructional variations 
and use of individualized materials could be Carroll's 
(1970) conceptual model of school learning. His model 
proposes tha t if students are normally distributed with 
respect to aptitude but the kind and quality of instiuc- 
tion and the amount of time available for learning are 
madeappropri<ite to each student's characteristics ^^nd 
ncedSj the majority of students may be expected to 
achieve mastery of the subject* 

Bloom's (1971) Mastery Learning Strategy elabo- 
rates *>n CtrroH's model by indicating that it is not the 



sheer amount of time spent on learning that matters 
but rather that each studeiit should be allowed the 
time needed to learn a subject. This time is likely to be 
affected by individual aptitudes^ verbal ability, the 
quality of class instruction and quality of help outside 
of class. Thus, the task of a mastery learning strategy is 
to discover ways of altering the time individual stu- 
dents need for learning as well as ways of providing 
whatever time is needed by each. 

In summary, the results from these limited investi- 
gations and proposed models indicate that Indi- 
vidualized Instruction methods and materials are as 
elfective as traditional methods for learning specific 
skills and knowledges. However, the evidence is still 
inconclusive. Research as to the total effects and rela- 
tive values of innovative methodology in physical 
education is sfill in the primary stage of development. 

The quality and quantity of existing investigations 
make it difficult to draw definitive conclusions. 
Further investigations need to seek answers to the 
foilovting complex questions: 

1 Does the increase of time proportionally in- 
crease the learning and retention performance 
for the individual? 

2. Is there a difference between learning indi- 
vidual and dual sports as compared to team 
sports? 

3. What effect does learning isolated skills have on 
an individual's total team performance? 

4. Is the student qualitied to determire qualitative 
standards of performa nee for each learned skill? 

5. Can more precise tools of measurement be de- 
vised to determine the effectiveness of instruc- 
tional methods and materials? 

6. Can every student or teacher adjust to these 
inno\'ative methods and materials? 

7. What effect does class size have on this type of 
program? 

8. Can Individualized Instruction materials be 
used effectively in a group-based instructional 
situation? 

9. Can this type of instruction be ad^ipted to the 
traditional school org^mizational patterns? 
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10. Is Ihis lypc of instruction more effective for 
cognitive or motor development? 

11. Wliat are the effects in the affective domain? 
The answers tothcsean^i other questions need tobe 

sought. Theoretical propositions can be formulated as 
to the benefits of using Individualized Instruction 
materials but scientific investigations are nettled to 
provide more meaningful and valid conclusions. 

Hc(wever> for discussion purposes, theoretical 
propositions can be formulated as to the relative value 
of using Individualized Instruction materials. These 
propositions are based upon the precise definitions 
and interpretations previously stated. 

Propositionsas to the uniqueness and value of using 
Individualized Instructional materials are: 

1. A student is permitted to progress at his own 
rate. 

2. Individualized Instruction materials provide 
opportunities for in-depth le^uningby each indi- 
vidual studtHit. 

3. They permit maximum utilization of instruc- 
tional resources. 

4 Each student is personally involved and con- 
stantly active. 

5. Learning is not restricted to tho regularly 
scheduled class hour but can be accomplished 
during noon hours, after school or hours desig- 
nated as study time. 

6. The development of Individualized Instruction 
materials fora*s the teacher to develop a welt- 
structured, carefully planned progressive physi- 
cal education program. 

Further a>nsideratioii mu&t be given to the role of 
the teacher. Individualinitiative, cultural background, 
biases and personaMimitatk>ns,<ind personality varia- 
tions affect any method ofinstnictionand thus cannot 
be disregarded. 

Individualized Instruction Materials 

Many factors have impeded thi! widespread adop- 
tion of Individualized Instruction materials in physiail 
education. Colleges and universities have been remiss 
in training potential teachers, notonly in techniques of 



design, but also in procedural usage. Teacher training 
philosophies and curriculums must change fn meet 
these new challenges/ in practice as well as i.* ^hjory. 
How to transmit knowledge is best taught by example. 

The development a nd preparation of Individualized 
Instruction materials present many problems. They 
require in-depth preparation by the teacher. Materials 
must be subjected to extensive implementation for 
evaluation and refinement. The designer must have 
the ability to thoroughly analyze and direct skills/ 
structure cognitive problems, and present the subject 
matter in a concise, systematic^ progressive form. It is 
a tedious and time-consuming task. 

However, some teachers and schools are making 
progress toward these ends. Varying approaches are 
being explored and implemented in the development 
of innovative materials and methods which allow stu- 
dents more independence. 

An example of innovation is the computer moni- 
tored, staff-developed physical education program at 
Simmons Junior High, Aurora, Illinois (1973). Stu- 
dents progress at their own rate through self-directed 
activities based on Teaching Learning Units (TLU). 



Teaching Learning Unit 
Bowling 
Approach and Stance' 

Performance Objective 

To demonstrate proper form for the approach. 
Select the most comfortable footwcrk for you. 



Use 



Do 



1. r.E. Handbook 

2. Basic Skitts in Sjmts 

for Men and Women 

3. Sound page 

4. Sound page 

5. Bowling alley, 

ball, shoes 

6. Teacher 



1. Read pages 125-126 

2. Read pnges 76-77 

3. Listen and view- 

approach 

4. Listen and view- 

stance 

5. Practice 

6 Demonstrate 
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Implementation of ihib type of program is babed 
upon teacher preparation of matenals, student orien- 
tation and acceptance; a facility analysis, quipment 
n\ampulation; budget concern; and, a sophisticated 
monitoring system to record student progress and 
achievement. However, the key ingredient in the Au- 
rora program is a teacher concept-commitment to In- 
dividuaiized Instruction. It alsohas total psychological 
and Tmancial administrative support. 

Another highly innovative program has been de- 
veloped and implemented in the public schools of 
Omaha, Nebraska (1971). It urilizes a Phy-Pak that is a 
student conh-act or prescription instrument that pro- 
vides cognitive and psychomotor tasks to be achieved 
by the learner. 

• • • 

Phy-Pak 8 
Cirls Tumbling 

1- Content Classificadon 
Head Stand 

II. Purpose 

To provide learning activities that wilt enable 
you to perform the headstand 

III. Learning Objective 

Given a tumbling mat, you will be able to 
perform a headstand for 3 seconds 

IV. Diagnostic Test 

Same as learning objective 

V. Taxonomy Category 
PSycho-Motor 3 and 4 

VI. Learning Activities 

A. View the cartridge film. 
. B. Read fmimm Gjfmmstics, p. 14, Fig, 23. 

C. Listen to the listening tape. 

D. Ask your teacher for assistance. 

E. Practice with a spotter. 

View the transparency, then practice. 
G.Look at the wall chart/ then imitate the 
example. 

VII. Self-test 



Ask two classmates to watch you perform the 
headstand for three seconds. Ifyou pass, go to 
the instructor for the final test. 
VIU. Final Test 

Ask your teacher for the final test. 
IX. Challenge Activities 

A. Teach a classmate the headstand. 

B. Judge a friend's self-test. 

C. Try variation of the headstand such as stag, 
split and straddle. 

• • • 

Application of the Omaha learning model includes 
the following procedural steps: 

1. E>iagnos]S 

2. Prescription 

3. Self-direction learning 

4. Self-appraisal 

5. Peer assessment 

6. Teacher evaluation 

7. New learning task or alternative instruction 

8. Challenge activities 

The Omaha program is the outgrowth of a group of 
highly dedicated/ aeative and resourceful teachers 
and adminlsh-ators. It recognizes the uniqueness of 
each individual and aims to provide a meaningful 
physical edjcation experience for each student based 
on need. 

A multimedia approach to teaching elementary 
bchou' gymnastics was initiated at Cumberland 
Elementary School, West Lafayette, Indiana (1972). 
Loop films and corrdated descriptive cassette tapes 
were produced. Mini-llPs (Individualized Instruc- 
tional Packets) were designed to include both cogni- 
tive and psychomotor learnings to accompany each 
loop film and tape. 

• • • 

Mini-Cymnastlcs IIP 
Backward Roll 

After looking at the loop film and listening to the 
tapes, answer the questions in your HP, 
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A. Indcpendenl Wrillcn Assignmenl (example): 

1. In doing the backward roll, where must the 
chin be placed? 

a. Pointing upward as far as possible 

b. It doesn't matter. 

c. On the chest. 

After checking your answers, go to the next section 
of your IIP r.nd practice your skills. 

B. Independent Skill Assignment: 



Skill 



Check 
Re}yeiitions Off 



1. Take a s<]uat position on a mat, 
put chin on chest, place hands 
on mat with fingers pointing 
forward. 

2. Take a squat position on a mat, 
put chin on chest, place hands 
on mat, push off with hands, sit 
and roll to shoulders and neck, 
tuck tightly, move hands to 
mat near head. 

3. Do a backward roll: 

Repeat all steps in #2, then 
push with hands and land on 
feet. 

4. Do {\vo backward rolls, one 
nght after the other. 

b. Du a backward straddle roll. 
Start out doing a backward roll. 
When weight is on shoulders 
and neck; extend feed outward 
to land In a straddle position, 

6, Do a backward roll with an ex- 
tension to a handstand. When 
\veight is on shoulders and 
neck, thrust legs into air and 
push \vith arms. 



7. One right after the other, do a 2 
backward roll; a backward 
straddle roll, a backward roll, a 
backward roll with extension to 
a handstand. 

Evalmiion: 

Please see your teacher for a skill evaluation. 
« « « 

Limitations imposed on an elementary physical 
education program by the teacher, students' abilities, 
or facilities can be minimized by this new and aea- 
ttve approach. 

Individualized activity units are being developed 
and used at the University of Wisconsin, LaCrosse. 
An Individualized Basketball UnitdesignedbyClass- 
hoff and his colleagues (1974) consists of 12 con- 
tracts wWU three to five activities in each contract 
to be completed by the student. 

« « « 

Individualized Basketball Unit 
(Sample Contract) 

Activity — Chest Pass 

Bcftavioral Objective 

The student will demonstrate correct chest pass 
form and accuracy by performing the activities con- 
nected with the contract. 

View loop film on cSest passing. Watch for the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Transfer the weight by stepping forward with 
the pass, 

2. Elbows wtU be pointed out to the side. 

3. Fingers should be spread evenly on both sides 
of the ball. 

4. Eyes should be on the target, 

5. Aim just belo^v the chest of the receiver. 

6. Follow through so that iUC fingers of your hand 
are pointing out. 
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Actmty 1 

Each student will get n partner and work on the 
chest pass emphasizing the points above. Work on 
accuracy by aiming for the various limbs of the body. 

Activitif 2 

Students will get into groups of four. Three mem- 
bers will form a triangle and the fourth player will get 
in the middle. The outside players will pass the ball to 
each other, trying to keep the ball away from the 
player in the middle. The students should try to get 
10 straight passes with it an interaT>tion. 

Activity 3 

Each btiiUont will completea wall tost which will bo 
chost passing the ball at the student's own ratt^ until 
he/bhc is able to hit the target 7 out of 10 times* 

Activity 4 

With a partner, each student will run from one end 
of the court to the other> passing tho ball back and 
forth until ho/she Ccin go the full length of the court 
^vithout A mistake. Dribbling and traveling aa^ not 
allowed. 

Stif'tvaiiuUimi yt:$ N<i 

1. Did 1 transfer the weight by step- 
ping forward with the pass? 

2. Were my fingers spread evenly on 
the ball? 

3. Did 1 aim at the lower chest? 

4. In cocking to throw the pass^ did 
I have my elbows pointing out to 
the side? 

5. Did I follow through so that my 
fingertips were pointing at the 
chest of the rOteiver? 

After completion of the self-Ovakiation/ check 
yourself off at the Mast .'r Wall Chart. 

• • • 



Tho implementation procedures used for these 
materials minimize tho problems encountered in in- 
dividualizing team imports. Stations are set up around 
the gymnasium to correlate with the activities in the 
contracts. Co:itracts must be completed in progres- 
sive order. Visual materials are used to aid the stu- 
dent. A 45-minute activity period is structured so that 
the first 5 minutes consists of a warm-up exercise/ 30 
minutes for contract work, and 10 minutes for some 
form of group competition related to specific contract 
skills. 

The individualized materials and procedures used 
in this program represent a combining of innovative 
and traditional instruction. This approach has great 
merit because it not only minimizes the team play 
problem but provides an easy transition for the stu- 
dent to independence and self-reliance. 

Individualized Instructional Programs (IIPs) for 
golf/ tenniS/ b<idminton, archery, and bowling have 
been designed and implemented by the author 
(1973). These IIPs are complete activity units consist- 
ing of a systematic and progressive series of open and 
closed skill tasks and problems requiring written/ 
verbal and motor responses by the students. 

Each IIP includes the following information: 

Part One: Student Information 

1. Introduction to program 
2* Behavioral objectives 

3. Practia* proa»dures 

4. Use of equipment 

5. Time element 

6. Safety factors 

7. Information related to: 

a. Independent skill assignments 

b. Independent written assignments 

8. Suggested resource materials 

Part two: Evaluation 
1^ Written knowledge pretest 

2. Skill pretest 

Part Threo: Individualized Instructional Ore 

1. Pa*-program independent written assignment 

2. Lessons (sec sample lesson) 
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Part Four: Finn! Evaluation 
1. Written knowledge and skill final tests 

Part Five: Shident Progress Record 

Part Six: Sports Theory Concepts 

The following bample instructional tore extracted 
from the Golf HP. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



IIP Golf Instructional Core 

Skills: Long and Mid-irons 

Stutk'ttt bifomaUott 

The irons can be used for a variety of situations, 
distances and ball flight trajectories. Iron skills re- 
quire a great deal of practice. 

Purpose 

You should learn how far you can hit and the pur- 
pose of each iron. 



Independent Written Assignment 

RcsottrU Materials 
Text Pages 

Completion. Complete the follovring: 

1. Club Yardage 

Irons Men Women Uses 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Independent Skill Assignment 

Imtrudional Cues (for right-handed golfers) 

1. For mid-irons, play the ball left of the center of 
your stance. 

2. For long irons, play the ball two to three inches to 
the center from the left heel. 

3. Hit slightly down with all clubs. 

4. Keep the same tempo for all swings. 



Date 

Repeti- Yard^ Corn- 
Skills tions age pleted 

1. Use the following 
irons and indicate 
the yardage for each 
hit. Try to cluster 
your shots. 

rt. 2 iron ^ 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Average 
b. 3 iron 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Average 
c» 4 i on 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Averagv 
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d. 5 iron 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Average 

e. 6 iron 1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

Average 

2. Markatargetareafor 
eacli iron yardage. 
Hit and score only 
bitlls witliin 10 yards 
of (lie target area. 







Level 


Lei'Cl 


Level 


DaW Coin- 






One 


Tivo 


Three 


fdeled 


a. 


2 iron 


3 of 7 


5 of 10 


7 of 12 




b. 


3 iron 


3 of 7 


5 of 10 


7 of 12 




c. 


4 iron 


3 of 7 


5 of 10 


7 of 12 




d. 


5 iron 


3 of 7 


5 of 10 


7 of 12 




e. 


6 iron 


3 of 7 


5 of 10 


7 of 12 





• • • 



The independent bkill <issignments tire designed 
(or progressive minim<il through mik\im<il compe* 
lency achievement. They also include open and 
clobcd skill tosk^ fur each fundumentiil. Tests are pro- 
vided al the bt-pnninj; of the packet fur determining 
starting cumpetency levdb and at the end of the pac- 
ket fur summative evaluation, Huwever^ furnruTtive 
evoluotion is u^cd during the instructiunal phase to 



provide immediate feedback to the insh'uctor and 
student. 

The IIPs can be used as instructional material for 
designing mini-course high school, college and uni- 
versity programs. They are designed for use by the 
high school and college individual student as guides 
(or directed learnings and to supplement teacher in- 
struction. 

Carlson (1972) designed a programmed instruc- 
tional guide for volleyball. He combined self- 
instructional loop films and sequential demonstration 
pictures with the instructional guide (or teaching in- 
dividual skills in a university professional prepara- 
tion power volleyball program. 

• • • 



Underhand Serve 
Volleyball 

htsfntcfhml Objective 

At the end of this instructional sequence, the stu- 
dent should be able to serve the ball scoring a 
minimum of 30 points b<^sed on the serving test de- 
scribed at the end of this sequence. 

Instruction Tasks 

1. Read pages 23-25 in text. Study film tot}p mid stilt 
picture sequence. 

2. Assume "ready" position — partner critiques 
position. 

3. Walk through and mimic complete serving action 
without ball (5 a'petitions); partner critiques. 

4. Serve ball to partner standing 15 feet away (10 
repetitions) so ball is received in a downward 
flight at shoulder height. 

5. Serve ball to rebound wall standing 15 feot oway 
(20 repetitions) so b<^ll rebounds tn a sttaight line 
back to you at any height. If less than half, do not 
rebound in a sh'aight direction back to you; go 
back to Task No. 2 and start over after studying 
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motcrMl ot iik\Im v^misolc. Check with piirtnor if 
}\ni ore l\}sbinj; b^ill or hitting un on angle *icrohb 
Uw of baW. 

6. Son'c belli lo ml 3-foot square tdrgct on wall 
stcindin^; 15 feel oway. Pmcticc serving boil into 
red tirgct until ymi can servo ball 5<oft:>avtivt' 
/mus into target. Aj^oin, have partner check lo see 
if yait are hitting; ball out of hand and not swing- 
ing hand across the fuce of ball. 

7. Sen'e ball to partner standing 30 feet awdy {10 
repetitions) so ball is received in a downward 
flight. 

8. Standing behind the service line, serve ball aver 
net to partner who h standing in middle of re- 
ceiving court {15 repetitions). 

^> 5l*if;ding behind the servia* line, serve Uill over 
net to partner who is standing in the back one* 
third of the receiving court. 

Serve Kill to partner in back one-third of re- 
ceiving court until you can serve the ball 5 con- 
aeatUvc thftv:> to this area. 

10. After reviewing the final skill test procedures and 
scoring at the end of the sequence, serve the ball 
for 20 trials. If you did not score 30 points or more 
in the 20 trials, go back to Task No. 7 and start 
over after slitdying the material at the media con- 
sole. 

11. Repeat Task No. 10. If you scored 30 points or 
marc again, inform instnictor when you ivould 
like to take final skill tKxmt. 

If you did not score 30 points. Go back to Task No. 
9 and start over. 



The type of programming technique used in this 
program is called "branching" or "ltH)ping." It allows 
the <;tudent to make mistakes and take a remedial 
sequence back through the sequence until the desired 
performance is executed. 

A programmed gymnastics text designed by 
Johnson (1968) allon'S the student to learn basic gym- 



nastic skills independently at hislier own rate with 
minimal explanation and help from the instructor. 
Two Super-8 movie films were also developed to be 
used with the text. 



Parallel Bars 
A3 

One Straddle Seat Travel 

Dcticription 

From straddle seat, piace the hands on the bars in 
front of thighs. Swing the If" ;s to the rear and off the 
biirs. Swing them forward between the bars to 
another straddle seat in front of hands. 

Amlysis 

The arms are straight throughout 

Are the legs lifted or swung to the 
rear and off the bars? - swung 

Ar' the logs lifted or swung to the 
straddle seat? ... swung 

Are the legs straight or bent through- 
out the stunt? straight 



No spotter is required, but the aim 
plitude of the swing should be de* 
veloped gradually under control 



Pi^rfontmuw Chech 

Were the legs straddled on and off 
the bars through the use of momen* 
turn from the swing and not by lift- 
ing the legs off the bars? 

Were the arms straight throughout 
the stunt? 

Did the element of swing, not 
strength, predominate in the move- 
ment? 



No 



Vcs 
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form Ouxks No Yt^ 

Good po&turc throughout 
No sag of the shoulders 
tegs straight 
Toes pointed 
Arms straight 

# # # 

The proa^dures used nith the text ^ue. 

1. Re<i^ the description ^ind study the dingrim (not 
shown in sample lesson). 

2. Answer the i^uestion^ under the an^ilysis and 
safety sections. 

3. Read the items under the performance checkj>. 
4* Execute the stunt. 

5. Ube peer evaluation for performance and form 
checks. 

Although the materJalb can be used in a variety of 
ways, they were originally developed ab a means of 
teachingb.tbic gymnastic skills for college t>ervice and 
ft\Apr programs. The materials have been thoroughly 
tested and proven to be effective when properly 
used. 



Conclusion 

Society is ever-changing and dynamic. Student in- 
terests and needs change with each generation. Life 
styles change. Value interpretations change. What 
about physical education? Is there a need for change? 
If so, what should bt* the focus and in what direction? 

Individualization, through the use of innovative 
materials and teaching strategies, has great potential 
for producing instructioniil, curriculum and organiza- 
tional changes in physical education. However, a 
ivord of caution. Not every student or teacher can 
function in the freedom provided by an Indi- 
vidualized Instruction environment The transitional 
process from iutcrdopcndency, on the part of the 
student and teacher, to self-imposed freedom 
through the use of Individualized Instruction mate- 
rials may be a sloiv and frustrating process. Educa- 
tion hab been dominated by group principles, group 
values, group averages and group discipline. The in- 
dividual has, in too many situations, been secondary 
to the group. It b difficult to accept becoming rather 
than just performing, flexibility rather than just rigid- 
ity, and change rather than adherence to dogmatism. 
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lASK 
CARDS 



Rudy Mueller 

East Stroudsburg State College 
East Siroudsburg, Pennsylvania 



Undmtinding the Role of the Strategy 

Teaching with task cards is a strategy teachers can 
use to communicate a specific learning experience. It 
affords the learner a higher degree of individualization 
and greater independence from the teacher. Task card 
strategy communicates what the teacher wants the 
learner to do, but the learner has a degree of self- 
determination regarding the process/production 
phases of the teaching/learning transaction. The exact 
amount of self-determination and independence is 
not intrinsic in the task card strategy but is depend<^nt 
on the relationship established by the teacher's choice 
of teaching style. 

The task card always communicates a learned sub- 
ject matter relationship but the teacher/learner rela- 
tionship takes on some variations. The teacher/learner 
relationship usually gets its form through toacher in- 
tuition or at least a less conscious delibernhon than the 
learner/subject mntter relationship. The form it takes is 
influenced by a number of existing personal pro- 
fessional factors or traits. Yet/ the teacher/learner rcla* 
tionship is as important to learning as the learner/ 
subject matter relationship and deserves a more con- 
scious determination. In fact/ many times it may be the 
most important part of the educative process. This 
realization means that the task card strategy should 
also communicate a teacher/learner relationship as 
well as a learner/subject matter relationship. 



At this point it may be necessary to clarify the differ- 
ence between the teaching strategy of using task carfs 
and the teaching style known as teaching by task as 
described by Muska Mosston. * Teaching by task is a 
behavioral relationship model v;hich describes one 
possible behavioral arrangement between the teacher 
and the learner. It escabltshes a set of spedflc criteria 
for acceptable and valued behaviors during a task 
teaching/learning transaction. Task style is part of a 
hrger construct known as the spectrum of teaching 
styles.^ The spectrum communicates the idea that 
teaching by task is only one behavioral arrangement 
available to teachers and each style has its own set of 
criteria and Its own intrinsic strengths and liabilities 
that make that style uniquely different from any other. 
The spectrum also recognizes that each teaching style 
promotes the concept of "mobility ability," that is, the 
ability to choose a teaching style for its strengths in a 
particular situation. 

As previously indicated/ teaching by task card has 
been primarily a method of communicating a learner/ 
subject matter relationship and Ihe teacher/learner re- 
lationship has been contingent upon the personal 
makeup of the teacher. A person using the task card 
strategy must be aware of and consciously select the 

CA-, Wadsworth, 1972). 
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behavioral rdcitionship belweon the leacher ^ind 
learner. So in designing ^^ ta^k card, the tOadiOr must 
be Conscious nol only of the desired oulcomos of Ihe 
lonrnor/subjoct mdttor relationship bul dlso of Ihe in- 
trinsic strengths cind liabilities of the specific teaching 
style selected for that transaction. With this knowl- 
edge, the designer Cfin design ta^k cards not only in all 
subject matters but in all teaching styles- 



SPECTRUM OF TEACHING STYLES 

T3$k Card— *-Subjecl Malt«r R«ciprocal Sty\t 

^^Indwiduai Program [Teacher Design) 
wGuided Discovery 
V Probrem Soivir>g 
ifxJivHluai Program (Learner Design) 



them. Remember the idea of task card strategy is to 
communicate clearly so lhat the learner can under- 
stand and bchaviorally execute them. Hazy commu- 
nication not only confuses but quickly denrtOtivates 
learners from using task cards. 

In the action -oriented task card, 1 have found the 
following categories of information important: Task 
card identification number, subject matter specific, 
description of the task, hints to the learner, 
evaluative/feedback criteria and teachers' comments. 
Tf the task card becomes part of the record keeping 
concerning a learner, you will need a place for a name, 
date and a place for your signature which indicates 
your quality approval. Some teachers like to put an 
objective on the task card. 

ACTIOH-ORIENTED TASK CARD #1 
Volleyball - Two-hand set (Read entire card 
before beginning the taslc.) 
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Designing the Task Card 

Thercare essentially tw o formats for task cards. The 
firM lb primarily designed to activate the learner In 
utili/.inga previous knowledge input. The learner has 
experienced some information processing and now 
the task card is asking the learne'* toap;;>]y or practice 
that knowledgeundcrcertainconoitiohj as delineated 
by the teacher. This rorm*'! task tard will be called 
nctiothoriatkd task lard. 

The* second format is not only a»i activating 
mechanism (strategy) but Its structure communicates 
a student responsibility for obtaining the information 
about the subject (rtatter. Th*M*" formation processing, 
part of the task card, is conairrent with the activation 
or past activation. This format of the task card will be 
Called hiformafjojtlactioa ta^kcard. 

The following task cards show se\'eral examples of 
the two formats. Each of the task cards attempts to 
communicate <J1 the necessary information to the 
learner to insure his/her continued independence. It 
may be desirable to test your ta&k cards and record the 
learner's Comments and *-|uestions in order to improve 



Description of Task: Take a volleyball ^nd select one of the Mall 
stations. Now« standing behind Itie line, throw the ball ov?r 
VOur head. Using thft two^hand set technique, make the ball 
travel ft. »n tite air toward Ihe wall. It should take an 
arch (ft>ghtl so that It Just skirnsor Ijghllv louches the wall 
above the 8^ft. line. You have 25 repetitions. 

Hints to Learner. 11 Ball must be hd with fingertips tnoi palm of 
handl. 

2) You are Practicing a setuP for your net plav^'^ 

Evaluation/Feedback Criteria: t) The teacher will be moving 
around if you are having difficulty. 2} After every turn^ 
record *n the appropriate box e^her 0«K. for skimn>ed wall 
or ISj for too sirong a rebound. Think about what you did 
before you go again. 





3 


4 


5 i 


S'7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


27 


2G 


24 


25 

























Teacher Approval: 

Teache^ Comment. Select vn in for matiory action task card for voJIey^ 
hall and get $iarted after you've read the entire card. 
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INFORMATION ACTION-ORIENTED TASK CARD#1 
Volltyball *Twa-hand5«l (Read •niirtcird befor« btginning Itsk.) 



Behavioral Expectations of Teacher and Learner in 
Task Style Task Cards 

Bolh sample lask cards were designed to be con- 
gruent with the lask style of teaching. The learnersarc 
given Ihe task cards. After they read them, they may 
ask questions and then go to work. They make self- 
dctcrmining decisions about starting, stopping, pace 
(including pauses), geography and posture. The 
learner is alsoasked to observe and record each repeti- 
tion to assist the teacher in making the final quality 
decisions. 

The teacher, after designing the cards and making 
them available to the learner, needs to clear up any 
confusion by letting the students ask questions. Dur^ 
ing the execution of the task the teacher is a facilitator 
and observer who gives evaluative feedback to the 
learner based >n the teacher's observations, in the 
final part of th*; transaction the teacher gives quality 
approval to the learner before the learner moves on to 
the next tasi:. 

To facilitate space and equipment, it may be neces- 
sary to have tht* class work on various tasks instead of 
the same one. M might be impossible for each learner 
to find wall sta ions or even a round ball to practice the 
two-hand set. With a number of different tasks in 
volleyball or in different activities, one would alleviate 
the problem of space and equipment. In some of the 
other teaching styles t;*!s becomes less of a problem. 

COMMAND STYLE 

Design of Task Cards 

It may seem tobeincongruent to think of task cirds 
designt'd in the command style. It can be done to a 
certain degree, but in part it does depend on the struc- 
ture of the subject matter instance£>. If the movements 
are not controlled by an external rhythm, then the 
activity will resemble the task style during the actual 
execution of the activ ity. Yet it still could have enough 
iidditional .^.^trictive and dependency factors that it 
resembles command ^tyle more than the task style. 

In my opinion, a person who designs task card^ 
with more controls than the taskstyle, hasn't learned a 
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Information on Two.handSet: Stt Loop film ^3 {or one could u» 3 
wrmtn txptantlion. books. ^lesof pKoios. vidtoupfl. film). 
Af t«f yo\i do p*rt of the itsk. rtlurn to «>urc« for •ddilional 
information or insight. th«n return to t«ik. 

Description of T«9k: Take * vo1(«vt>all and s«tect one of the wall 
stations. Kow stanfdir>g behind the line. Ihrow ihe ball over 
' your htad. U^ing the two-ha^ Mt technlq^le. make the t>aU 
irtv«t 10-15 ft. in ih« air toward thewail. LI should take ait 
arch (flighi) so thai it {usi skims or touches the waff abova 
th«8-ft. line. You havt25 repfltittonj. 

Hints 10 Learners: tf you have any doubts or quesiions. ^ bac^ lo 
sourct befbr* asking leacher's assistance. 

Evaluation/Feedback D The leacher wirtb« moving around if 
you're having difficullv- 2) Afier every turn, recov* in the 
appropriate box «ilher O.K. for sklmmtKJ vv^lt or is) for too 
sirong A rebound. Think about what Vou did before you go 
again. 
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Teacher Approval: 



Te^dier Comments: if you are finished with Task Card lA t^l. Vou 
may mov«onio another task card. 



In designing either task card format, one must re" 
member who the users will be. The cards gain their 
worth only in use. They may be well written or illus- 
trated and e^thetically ple<ising, but they're only help- 
ful if students u^e them. Decoding \vords has its own 
degree of difficulty for each reader and conscn^uently 
the essence of the task card should be communication, 
and not a lobbM in vocabulary comprehension unless 
the subject matter content is vocabulary. 

EMC 



most itnportant factor in human njlations/ trust. Trust- 
ing people will give them an opportunity to de- 
monstrate that thty can be trusted/ and in a trusting 
climate they will do things more congruent with their 
thought;) an<J feelings. They will not have to be totally 
immersed in the educational g^me of "What does 
teacher want so he/she thinks I'm O.K.?" It seems to 
me that the more independence and self- 
determination we give learners/ the more we're likely 
to find out what they're really about. Consequently/ 
we can openly relate to and encounter each one based 
on our perceptions of what they're like in a trusting/ 
independent and self- determining dtmate. 

Behavianil Expectations in Command Style 
Task Caids 

ACTION-ORIENTED TASK CARD #2 
(COMMAND STYLE) 



Both sample #2 cards were designed to be con- 
gruent with the command style of teaching. The 
learner's role is to conform to the teacher's wants and 
there is little opportunity tobe independent or to make 
many self-determining decisions^ A teacher might de- 
ode to use task cards in a command teaching/learning 
transaction to set the scene (dimate) for the dass or to 
fadlttate recall. 

In command style/ the teacher is the prime mover/ 
controller and evaluator of the entire transaction. The 
command teacher makes all the decisions and expects 
all the learners to behave in the prescribed manner. 
The valued behavior is toobey the teacher's dedsions. 



INFORMATION ACTtON-ORiENTED TASK CARD #2 
(COMMAND STYLE) 



Dane*. iMst) Jig (R«*d cntif* ttsk c§f6 t>efore beginning.) 



Dance. IrJst) M (Read entire card t>etore vv« start.) 



OescrrPtion: I'll Put on the record and you Practke each steP we 
learoH In the l»$t two cl«s** in the appropriate stquence. If 
vou forget a step or saouence, stop and watch somaoi^e els*. 
Pick it up when we start agam. I'll flash cards for the next 
step and I'll count over the mike. We'll go through the entke 
dancf each tin^. After each time, I'll give you e little time to 
rest end catch your breath. 



Hints to Learner: 1) Remember your hand positions are important 
also. 

2) If you lose yourself in the dance, stoP look — think. 

3) Don't restart until next s«cond. 



Information on Irish Jig: We will looket 4 looP films toneete 
tima) to sa« hov* eech steP is done. 



Description of Task. After each rooP all of us wilJ do the steP 
together. I'll use e drum for the beatand talk to vou over 
the mike es vou practice. If you should make en error or 
lose vour placa, stand end watch bacause I'll stop end start 
the groupfraauently. We'll concentrate on the steps first 
and Put together the hend nr>oven>ents and the *equtnce later. 



Hintsto Learm: 1) If vou noake anerroror becon^ confused, 
stop and watch^ Don't begin again until the whore group is 
stopped; ther* wa'll begin together. 
2) Concentrate on the steps for now. 



Evaluation/Feedback Criteriat I'll b« watching «nd nDaki'>g 
oorractions over the mike. 



Evaruation/Feedback: Til give you some corrective comments over 
the mike during the Practice and son>e during the breaks. 



Teacher Approval 



Teacher Approval 
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Teacher Comment: Move on to the next ta^k c<rd> 



REapROCAL STYLE 

Design of Task Cards 

The essence of reciprocal slyl*i of leaching is io pro- 
vide a learner with peer feedback about his/her in* 



volvement with the learning experience. The learner 
getting the feedback will then reciprocate by givingthe 
peer feedback while he/she is involved in the learning 
experience. An example of a task card in reciprocal 
style might look like the folk)wing: 



ACTION-ORIENTED TASK CARD #3 
(RECtPROCAL STYLE) 

Soctt: ln$teP Kick 

C>«$cription of the Task: Select » partner vou wourd like lo work 
with during the neKl (eirning eKptrience. The two of you 
gel « soccer tulL select one of |he wdl $teiion$. Decide 
wtM i$ lhedoer and who will obs«rve first. The doer will 
PiKe the ball on lh^ designated spot %n6t taking one step^ 
wiM kick the ball using itve in%ttp kick. Ttve observer will w«lch 
and make corrections regarding what the doer did well or not 
well. Af ler each kick the oljserver will tell the doer wtiat he 
did correcllv and mcorrectlv. You will also record ihe 
accuracy of Ihe kick, butwait until vou get vour feedback 
from the observer. Each of vou will lake 20 repetitions. 

Hinlsto turner: Observer: You are lo look fori 
0 non-kicking fool placed alongside of ball 

2) Toe of non-kicking foot poinled toward targets 

3) -Head down until motnentof conlact^ ^) Conlactwilh 
inst^ (toe pointed down and slightly toward non-kicki*^ 
fool). 

Doer: U Ust«n to f^b»ck ^nd tr^ to conce/itraie o/i thephase 
cua^ing xm (Dost difficulty, 
2) Don't 10 record accuracy (after feet"* ick). 

Evaluation/ feedback: 1) I'll be moving around to assisl the 

observer. If vou have any queiitIons» ask tne observer fi'st: 

if he/she can't help, tet Ihe observer contaci 

2) Record the torget hits (X) per appropriale trial btank. 



PilTiTi'i 

Teacher Approval: 
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Teacher CommanI: Setecta new task card in some phase of 
soccer techniques other Ihan kicktng. 



INFORMATION ACTION-ORIENTEO TASK CARD #3 
(RECIPROCAL STYLE) 

Soccer: Technique used to Pul the ball in pla^ afUr It goes 
Out-of^urtds over the sideline 

Information on the Techntque: Determine what t«chntque(s) 
are availabte to a pbvef under the above condittons. 

Task Descrrptfon: Get rr>lo 9rouPs of four. The first part of the 
lask IS to select a source aiKl determine what are the major 
factors one would stress in doing the technique(s) corrcctiv. 
The group will then list them and they'll become vour 
"things to look for" and will be used bv the observer to give 
a learner feedback. Once vou have the list, set up an activilv 
where one of vou i$ the doer» or>e is the observe r» one receives 
the ball, and one $iands about 10 ft. from the doer facing 
hfm/her. T' 'i receiver remains stalJonary duriny the action. 
Establish a nolation svsiem so that all of vou ^et a chance in 
each role. Each doer gets 20 repel itions and after each 
rePetjlion Ihe observer will give feedback lo the doer. 

Hints to Learner; 1) Doer: Listen to feedback and concentrate on 
the activity caustng vou the most dif f tcullv. 

2) Dbserver - Give the doer positive feedback rather lhan 
jusi negative crilkism. 

3) Other two ^ Get the ball back <]uick1y so there- is as 
llltle dead time as pos«tbla» 

Evaluation/ feedback: Things to look for: (To be filled m by each 
of you in th« group) 

Technique Technique ^2 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

4. 4. 

5. 5. 

rn be 90ing around and helping the observer. 
Teacher Approval: 

Teacher Comment: Go on to ActionOriented Task Card #S. 
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INFORMATION ACTION-ORIENTEO TASK CARD #4 
tINOIVIOUAL PROGRAM-TEACHER DESIGN STYLE) 

B«$ketbain Jump Shot 

hformatw'^ on tho Jump Shot Vou are to select on« of the fotlowing 
to gain information on the jump $hot. 

1. live defnonstrAt ion And e^P^^nstion 

2. reading about jump shot 

3. silent loop film — »n«lv» the movement. Voumav 
trust the moMments to memorv of write them down. 
Regafcf less, after 10shot4*nd 15shu;^, return to the 
source and review your insights 

Desirription of the Taski After vou attain the information, select a 
basketball «ncl a basket and choose on^ of the distance arcs 
marked on tha floor. On this paper mark vour selects arc 
before vou start. Vou will take 20 shots from vour selected 
distance. 

Hints to the Learner: 

II Stav with vour sefected distance, don't change it; take 
a1l20shnts. 2| if vou Af« having problems, think about the 
techniques {go back to the source (f necessarv). 31 Remember 
that vou are responsible for vour own 5«lf-evaiuat(0n. 4) Vou 
are to return to the source after tt>e 10th and ISth shots. 

B val uatio n/ Feedba ck: 



Mark by crossing out. 
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11 j 12 
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18 


19 
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(X out made shots.) 



Vour Evaluation Comments. 
What was vour result? 

VVhnt was vour most consistent factor (ri9ht'Wron9)r 
What did vou change? 

vJere vou more successful or less as a result of vour change? 
What changes woufd you make now if vou had 20moreshOts7 
Are vou '**dv to move on? 



Teacher Approval: 

Teacher Comment, agreed on by teacher and rean>er for neitt task. 



Behavioral Expectations in Reciprocal Style 
Task Cards 

In bothexnmptes, the students arc expected to work 
inn cooperative manner towarda mutual learning goal 
by giving the peer performer feedback about the quat^ 
ity of his/her actions. The learners make decisions 
about starting, stoppings pace^ geography^ posture 
and type of feedback. The learners are usually very 
happy and enjoy this relationshipand there is consid* 
erableevidence that people learn well when interact- 
ing with their peers in a cooperating climate. 

The teacher's rote is to view the performance of the 
observer in relationship to his/her role. The teacher's 
objL'Ctive is tu make the ot>server a better seeing/ 
feedback agent. One would never use the observer to 
transmit a message to the doer, but instead^ would ask 
questions which would help the observer become l>et* 
ter in his/her role, such as: "Is the doer releasing the 
ball in the right place?" "What could you say to the 
doer that would improve his accuiacy?" "Did your 
group talk about the rules that govern the technique 
you are using?" Qtiestions like these not only induce 
betterinvolvement by the observer, but also reinforce 
the observer as to how significnnt he/she is to the 
whole process* I've found reciprocal task cards to have 
a high acceptability in classes. 

Even though the *f*/»cher is operatit^ in an indirect 
manner vrith the doer/ if the group demonstrates 
inappropriate behaviors which interfere with the at- 
tainment of the learning goals, the group may need a 
direct Intervention by the teacher — an intervention 
which alleviates the friction and gets the group operat* 
ing cooperatively again. 

An additional concern in group work is the "stig* 
matized child" and the trauma he/she may suffer if not 
chosen or if rejected in some other manner. Teachers 
planning to use reciprocal style or any group coopera- 
tive work must be concerned mth the stigmatized 
child. There may be a need to .sensitize the group to 
individual differences and/or to establish some sys* 
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terns which reduce or etimin^te the risk k> the different 
child. This needs to b(> dune without destroying the 
i Jed that it's o.k. to choose someone you would lil^e to 
work with during the next learning task. 

There are some risk areas in reciprocai style/ but the 
process and the concomitartt learnings are well worth 
the additional risk taking. 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM (TEACHER DESIGN) 
STYLE 

Design of Taslc Cards 

The ess^nco of individual program (teacher design) 



style is to take a given task and offer levels of possible 
engagement in the task. Upon viewing the task in 
levels, the student will go through a pre-task ass -^ss- 
ment of him/herself regarding the task levels; After its 
execution/ thelearnerdetermineshowaccurate he/she 
was m the self-assessment. The task levels should 
provide levels for successful paidcipation by those 
with lesser and better ability and at the same time offer 
a challenge for all students to seek a higher level of 
performance* 

An example of a task card in individual program 
(teache design) might look like th« task card on page 
S2 and the task card that follows: 



ACTtON-ORtENTED TASK CARD #4 
(tNDtVtDUAt PROGRAM TEACHER DESIGN STYLE) 



S*$ketbi11: JuirtPShot 



M*rk by Cf03$ir>g out. 



0«scriptk>r) ol Ta$k: Select a baskettuil «nd a basket and choose 
one of the disttrtce ercs m«rke<l of* the lloor. On this paFWr 
fumk yow selects i^rc before you sttrt. You will tatce 20 
shots from your selected dr^tartce. 



Hi' tsto the Leerner' 1) Stay with your selected distortce^ don't 
Chang* it; take atl 20 shots* 2) If you are havioS problems, 
think ebout the t«chni(lue ISo back to the source U neces^ 
ury). 3) Beme^nber lhat you are resports^bfe lor your 
own sell ^e valuation. 
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(X oul made sfiots.) 

Your Evaluation Commentst 
What wa« your resutt? 

What was your rnost con«i«tent factor Irtght wong)7 
What did you chantt*? 

Were you cnore successful Or less a$ a result of your citange? 
What changes would yo^< make now if ynu had 20 more shots? 
Are you re»dy to moveor>7 



Teacher Approval: 

Teacher ComiT^ent: agreed on by teacher ar>d learner for next task. 
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Behavioral Expectations in Individual Program 
(Teacher Design) Task Cards 

In individual program (teacher design) style of 
teachings the learner is expected to work by him/ 
herself. Hetehe would inakt decisions about starting, 
stoppings pace^ geography^ posture, self-assessment 
pre-involvement, and self-evaluation post- 
involvement. The decision to move on to the next task 
could beleft to the student or be mutually decided by 
the t&Kher and the learner. The learner's behavior 
should be task goal- oriented during the entire transac- 
tion. 

The teacher is a facilitator and indirect evaluator 
during the entire process. It is most important to ask 
questions to stimulate analyiicu^ and evaluative 
thoughts. 

The teacher's role as a teller is uimintshed to an 
"ilmost never" status in this style. Yet, the bigger 



problem for the teacher is not to become too unin- 
volved; for when you see learners actively engaged in 
independent learning, it becomes all too tempting to 
become less involved. The teacher needs to see his/her 
different role emphasis, of inducing self-evaluation, 
as an important aspect of the learner's development 
toward independence. 

GUIDED DISCOVERY STYLE 

Design of Task Cards 

Guided discovery is a style of teaching which pro- 
motes cognitive activation for information processing. 
The idea is for the teacher to de!i;*n a sene^ of cu'^s- 
tions which would '^ad th^ ksnKr to discover w1i3t 
the teacher wants him to discover. Since guided dis- 
covery doesn't usually dctnar*d a physical activittion, 
one must use either commands t«sk/ reciprocal style or 



INFORMATION ACTiON-ORIENTED TASK CARD #5 (GUIDED DISCOVERY) 



Basketbalt: Maneuvers duriog Dribbling 

Informttionon the T«sk: Use >striPof par^r to cover answerson 
right side oi paper. After yo^ enswer th« qucstfOo* rmve tho 
pap«r down tt> check y^^^ rnponse. M you aro rif ht* 90 on; 
if not, see if vo^ c«n ur>derct«nd the Togk of the \,:^ftr^ 
response. 

Setting the Sc«r>c: A p1ftv«r is dribbling the l^tl up the ^'dliUHi^of 
the court (near the right sideiinel. l-b«ncour>ters a defensive 
Pliyer » he crosses inlo *''>'*l «>«:t. 

Write Your answer: 



What »re his oPtFon«^ 

a. 

h 

c. 

d. 

e. 



a. Stop drfhbhn^. 

b. Posslheball. 
n. Shoot. 

d. Give the ball to the other 

team* 
a* Keep drilDblioj. 



2. He chooses to CO (^I In 
what direction would he fh> to 
redoes the risk? 

a. . 

3, What could hapfyon fl he 
reire&ted? 

a. 

^. What coord happen If he 
vuent to his right? 
a. 

5 v/ha^ could happen <f h& 
Mem s'.raiflhi ahead? 
a. 



6. So,chootm0 togolaft, tho 
dribbler wants tu afford 
ma;cfniTvni proiectiorY tc tht 



2. a. To ihoMft 



3. «. Risks backootfrt v^:at ton 



4. a. Risks oiit^F bounds 



5. a. Risk» charging tho 
defensive rt>a»^ 
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individual program (teacher design) task cards to get 
thelearners to move. Therefore^ guided discovery task 
cards are usually information action-oriented task 
cards. 

When the teacher uses guided discovery he/she 
must provide thelearner with some retrievable system 
for ascertaining the appropriateness of his/her re- 
sponse. An example of a task card in guided discovery 
might look like task card #5, pages 84-85, 

Behavioral Expectations in Guided Discovery 
Task Cards 

The learner is expected to reach the same conclusion 
(discavery)ostheteacherintended. This experience is 
primarily a cogr^itive one with frequent feedback from 
somo retrievable system. Therefore, the student 
answers the questions and verifier nis responses. If 



the goal is something which needs physical movement 
to produce competency, then the learner needs to 
engage in some physical practice. 

The teacher during the process needs to prevent 
confusion* A well designed guided discovery se- 
quence usually needs Ittde clarifying^ but until the 
guided discovery sequence has been tested and 
changed/ there may be some confusing elements< 

During the physical practice, the teacher assumes 
the role he/she used to physically activate the learner* 




his body b<twt«n the d«f«nsiv« 
pl«y«r «nd tbv b«tl at all timts; 
21 H« doesn't to turn 
his back to the pf«v«r; 3) Ha 
waiits to QiX the to hh 
left hand ivlthout losing too 
vpuch x\m¥i iAd 4) Ha vvanti 
to m«mtain100%eye 
contact, Howv^illhecrots 
the 

a, 6 ar He must execijte the b«ck 

cros«over by bringing the 
belt behird h»s back w^h 
the right hind and picking 
it up on tho left side v^lth 
fhe reft bend. 



Tatk OescriptEon: (TaskStyreJ 

Gfit a t»iketba11 eod practice the beck cfos»v«fr Simulate 



the situition ttoscribed above. By gt>\t\g straight up the court and 
cros$lng the t>ait behind tha beck with a siigiht ctienge of direction to 
the skle« Vou will be receiving the bati. You have at least 10 minutes 
to practice - more if you like. 

Hints: 1} Try working to increa«e the tpeed at which Vou can 
execute the bade crossover, 

2} Oont ^rget to clrar^ direction on the beck crossover, 
3) You may wish to seek out a source of information on 
the back crossover, 

evaluation/ Feedback^ I'll t>e around to assist you if you're having 
dlfffculty. 

Teacher APProvali 

Teacher Comments: Move to next task <^ on marteuvers during the 
dribble. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING STYLE 



Design of Task Card 

The essence of problem-solving siyle of teaching is 
to promote divergent thinking in the iearner. Ihls h 
just the opposite of guided discovery which promotes 
convergent thinking. In problem solving, the learner 
is given a stimulus which auses him to think of vari- 
ous responses. Each ofthe responses iscorrectand has 
the same value if it resolves the problem. 



Problem solving is also a cognitive style which 
doesn't necessarily guarantee physical involvement; 
so one may have to resort to one of the other formats if 
the teacher is seeking a physical output or allows the 
learner to choose the subject matter instance he/she 
will be doing. 

An information action-oriented task card in prob- 
lem solving might look like the following: 



INFORMATION ACTION-ORIENTED TASK CARD #6 



&ais«bBl1; Sliding 

Information on Sliding. You 4r« sliding tnto ^^^^^^ t>as«. Mow 
inanv difforent slides can you think of and do? tdentify 
uf>d«r whm conditions vou wourd us« etch of the slides. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
S. 
* 



SLIDE InoiimitI 



WHEN TO USE 



Description of Task: Select one of the $iid«s vou feet vou would 
tik« to be tbl« to do and P^ectioa it for th« next 1 5 minutes. 

Mints. II You mav to start about 3^ slaps away from the 
beg; vou can ilvv*ys increese the distance ratar. 2) Be sure 
you are safe (proper equipment^ and keeping bag roose 
untilv<^uhavetheslidenft«rperfection). 3) You may 
wish tochttck your selected slide with some other source. 



Evaluation/ Feedback : 
progress: 



Your aveluattve comments about V<^ur 



Teecher Approval: 

Teacher Comments: Progress to be mutually decided on. 



Behavioral Expectations in Problem-Solving 
Task Cards 

In problem solving task cnrds, the learner is ex- 
petted loseck and lest out a variety of responses to a 
teacher determined stimulus. The learner should de- 
cide such things as the specific responses, quantity of 
responses, starting, stopping, pace, geography, pos- 
ture and self-evaluation. 

If one wanted to remain consistent with the 
problem -holvi[|g style during the physical involve* 



ment foi competency development, the learner would 
be allowed to select the subject matter instances to be 
developed. If the teacher wanted to determine the 
specific subject matter instance, he/she would use one 
of the other styles and the action-oriented format. 

During the process of discovering various answers^ 
the teacher needs to exercise a passive involvements 
for most cognitive acts need time and to be uninter^ 
rupted to emerge as a learner's idea and response. 
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One aspect of the teacher's involvement is to be avail- 
able and to act as a motivator of learners who seem to 
need some additional input- A major role is to help the 
thinking process of the "stuck child" by getting the 
child toverbalize how he/she is operating orattacking 
the problem, and then to help each find alternative 
methods of ptoblem solving or to see the situation in a 
different way. 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM 
(LEARNER DESIGN) STVLE 

Design of Task Cards 

The essence ofthis style of teaching is to turn overall 
the decision making to the learner in a teacher given 
subject matter focus. The learner formulates a plan of 
action and presents it to the teacher for mutual discus^ 
sion. The acceptance of the plan of action becomes a 
contract t>etween teacher (^nd learner. 

The content of the task card is slightly different to 
assist the learner in developing a volatile plan of ac- 
tion- Thecard on the next column mightbe an example 
of a task card in individual program (learner design): 

Behavioral Expectations In Individual p£'>gram 
(Learner Design) Task Cards 

The learner is expected to construct a plan of action 
to attain a specific goal. Then he/she executes that plan 
to produce the product described. Evaluation of the 
product is determined by criteria described in the plan 
of action. 

Because this teaching style affords the learner a high 
degree of Independence and self-determination, the 
teacher must hav(> a high level trust and faith in the 
learners. The teacher's role is to give a learning focus, 
scrutinize the plan for its feasibility and act as an 
accountability agent. Any changes in the plan of ac- 
tiofb including the process and product, must be by 
total agrenmen: between the learner and teacher. The 
teacher seeks verified cvaluati^^e feedback, but the 
actual evaluation mjy be done by others* The tx.*acher 
cfoesn't relinquish quality ''ontrols, only trans^^rs 
then to an equally concerned agent (parents, teacher. 



INFORMATION ACTION^ORIENTED TASK CARD #6 

Subject Maltftr 4t««Gh«r determined^; Swjmming nroke 

SP*cific subject mitter inn«nce (learoer design) 
How wiU you 9«t informetion oo the ^rokefs)? 

When wilt you ptKtice? 

How often (long) vvill you practice? 

How wUI you mlyzA ^nd frvtlum «>cb session? 

How will you get feedback *bout your performance? 

How will you communicate your involvement *i>d progress to 
the teacher? 

What criteria wilt Yt>u use to measure competency in the 
stroke (s)? 

Who will judge vour competency? 

How *rt you 90«ng to g»ve final competency feedback lo *he 
teacher? 

How long w you estrmati^ff *t wiJf take you to complete this 
plan? 

Anv other comrnents: 
Teacher Comn>ents: 
Teacher Approval: 
Learner: 



experts, group o{ peers or the learner). If there* is a 
discrepancy between stated criteria and the product 
tlie teacher may send the plan back for additional 
work. For example, if a person indicated a distance of 
100 yardb of backstroke with tio stoppingand within a 
prescribed time limit but did not comply ^vith the time 
factor/ the teacher could ask him/her to do what is 
necessary to attain the stated criteria. Quality should 
never become the sacrificial lamb for self- 
detbrmination or independence. 
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SUMMARY 



I wish to stress the assets of the task card strategy: 

1. Gives the learner <* clear idea about the learner/ 
subject matter relationship 

2. Gives the learner a set of behavioral expecta- 
tions so there is noor litde confusion as to who 
is responsible for what decisions 

3. Reduces the need for the learner to play the 
game of "what does the teacher realty want" 

4. Permits the learner to exercise various degrees 
of independence and self-determination 

5. Demonstrates a trusting and "you have worth" 
climate for learners 

6. Allows learners to be more open and sharing 
about their feelings and thoi^ghts concerning 
the learning task 

7. Frees the teacher so he/she may interacts one to 
one/ with students based on their problems or 
pleasures in the learning experience 

8. Increases the opportunities for a higher fre- 
quency rate of personalized feedback to each 
learner 

9. May reveal if various styles are used, the 
learner's learning style and/or lifestyle itself in 
one or more of the teaching/learning transac- 
tions 

10. 
11. 
12. 

lam sure there are more, so ril leave it open for your 
additions. 
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The major liabilities that I see a^t;": 

1. Involves an immense amount of pre-dass prep- 
aration 

2. Necessitates emotional adjustments when 
teachers discover that a learner can be less de- 
pendent on them than they thought possible 

3. Entails a reduction in the quality of performance, 
which though not intrinsic, seems to be a risk 
because teachers must develop new techniques 
for quaUty control 

4. Requires the teacher to be responsive to the indi- 
vidual learning or life style of learners who need 
more contact with teaehers than the task eard 
strategy allows until the learners are ready for 
more independence 

5. Risks the danger of giving up on the task card 
strategy too soon because it causes some prob- 
lems alien io the famtUar class climate. Because it 

a different approach^ teachers need to seek 
solutions rather than retrenching. Different 
techniques and behavioral relationships always 
cause different problems and frictions but they 
need resolution, not surrender. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

Again, Til leave the other liabilities open to you. 
May 1 wish you good fortune in your attempts at tht 
task card strategy. 
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A contract between a student and teacher is a writ- 
ten agreement of what the student is to do to earn a 
certain grade. The spectficaHon o( the grade before the 
student starts learning is a disHnguishing feature 
of contrdcHng. Therefore/ a necessity is to idenHfy the 
quanHty and quality of work very specifially before 
the student begins. 

Several assumptions underlie contracHng. Onels to 
shift the responsibility for learning from the teacher to 
the student. Another is to prevent failure. If the work 
does not meet thestandards ^ 'he shident isallowed 
to redo the work unHl he/she meets the predetermined 
>tandard. Other assumptions are that the student is 
allowed to: vary the time period for completion of 
work; work at own ability level; choose learning ac- 
tivities according to interests; and work independent- 

ly- 

Contracting enables the teacher and student to 
select many and varied learning experiences. Rather 
than specifyinga particular way of learnings it permits 
students to choose ways i>u]ted to them. 

For the teacht'ry contracting can help in the man- 
agement of instruction. The contract provides a record 
of who's doing what/ how muchy how welly where and 
when. It also eliminates any grading problems thnt 
mny arise at tht^ end of a course. 

Contracts in current ^e st^em to fall into three 
categories. One of the d^ ferentiattng factors among 
the three types is the amount of student-teacher in- 
teraction. Another is the amou nt of student responsi* 
bility assumed. These two factors can be viewed on a 



continuum. The three typt^s of contracts are shown in 
Figure 1. 



1. FlMcdor 2. StucNni Choice of 3^ Op«n.End«d 
Reauirtd $p«cifi«d Le«rnrng CotYtrtci 
Contract EMf>eriervc«$ 

INTERACTION 

I 1 

T«ach«r RESPONSIBILITY Stwleni 

Ffgtire 1 . Types of Stucfcnt -Teacher Contracts/ 



Student-teacher interaction is notan integral part of 
the first two types of contracts but is essential In the 
third typL\ Many writers (Barlow 1974; Bockman & 
Bockman 1973; Harvey 1972; Parchman 1974) havt^ 
indicated that t** j discussion involved in negotiating a 
contract between teacher and student is the most im- 
portant phase and that this process of goal settingts as 
important as the product. 

Fixed or Required Contract 

Tile fixed or required contract ensures that basic or 
essential information is learned by all students and 



'Murray (25)» in his isrtidc* "Lcaming <:Ionttacts; Bettor Jhar\ As- 
signments/' identifies t\\cd And open contracts. 
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mtroduces the students to the tdca of contracting. It 
allows the student to work at his/her own pace and to 
work until the set standards have been met. Within 
this type of contract the student and teacher could 
agree upon a deadline for the contract to be com- 
pleted. Most people using contracts prefer having a 
deadline because it helps to spread the teacher's work 
over the semester and helps Uie student who tends to 
procrastinate. If a student is having trouble with a 
contract and his work is not completed by the dead- 
line/ the teacher can attend to the student before the 
end of the course* The following three contracts are 
examples of fixed contracts* 

ARCHERY CONTRACT #1 ^ 
I , accePt ihe responsibllitv of comPieMog this 



conu^ct* 

Central ObjecUve: The »udttm vviii b« ^ri to recognizo aiid 
demonstrate 90od shooting form. 

Specific Objectives: The studint wilt i^e able to evaluate h»ms«1f 
according to a chocklist. 

The student wtit be obie to evaluate another 
student u^ing the s^me checklist* 

The student will be able to shoot 4 ends with 
no n>or« than one error ricorded on his 
checklist by thi instructor* 

Procedures: 1, Read th« material on shoot ing form in vour 

textbook* 

date 

2* Studv the archerv rating stieat, 



date 



3. Evaluate yourself on the rating 
sheet, 



date 



4* Evaluate another student. 



date 



5. 8e evaluated t>v ar>other ^tudint* 
6h 8eevaluited bv the instructor. 

Student's Signature 



date 



date 



BASKETBALL CONTRACT #1 



Perforrner 

in the open gym . 



vworktd on these activities 



1 Frie throws \ Practiced shooting . 
throws each. 



, series of. 



I* free 



2, Lav-uP«, I Practiced shootii>g,,„_ shots drmog from the right 
fide at^ shots drivir>g from the left side* 

3. Jun>p4hot, I Practiced my Jump shot from 

different fluor locations Shooting shots at each spot* 

Diagram the kications, 

4* Tip.ins, I t>ounc*d the ball off the backboard and tri«d to put the 
f^und in the basket times- 



TUMBLING CONTRACr 



Tor thew^kof 
is all readVI 



Phase 1 



Pretest 



C«ginning 
tumbliog 
skills klanti- 
fiadby 
irmructor 



student's n»n:e 



Soorton a 

BHWint 

rating 



goto 
Phtii 

2 



Phase 2 



IfyouptHormed Watch 

all the %k\ih at the film bops 

4 level or better of new skills. 

Work on each Utill ^^^^ 
th«VOMKOr«d p^^,^ 

lets than 4, 



Practice 
skills 



Re test 



goto 
Phase 

3 



Read DavtloP a 

Phase 3 rtt«loPi«g. 



T«. PMMd JJJ^i, 



mils cotitr.ict is biiscU on .1 form,tt by Cote- iind Gursl'c (1972). 
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Shideat Choice Contract 

The second lype of contract, student choice, gives 
the shident more responsibility. Besides being able to 
work at his/her own pace and to redo work until stan- 
dards are mot, he/she can choose (rom among nrtany 
learning experiences. Each learning experience c^n 
become a contract or part of a contract. The student 
can choose those experiences which interest hinrt/lier 
the most. Usually each experience has a point value. 
W1ien the contract is completed according to the stan- 
dards set/ the student receives those points. His poiitt 



total over the course will determine his grade. Know- 
ing these point values inadvanceallows the student to 
choose the grade toward which he wishes to work. 

One example of student choice contract is for the 
student to be able tochoose from among several fixed 
contract:^. Another format is to put all the learning 
experiences on onehandoutand students dioose from 
among these choices for whatever grade they want to 
work toward. The following Softball contracts are 
examples. 



SOFTBALL CONTftACTS 



Contract l-10poinis. 

Performs An overann sorttKiU throw at a velocity of at Jeast €0 

(««t p*r ^ond. 
Contract 2-10points. 

Defnonitrate correci batti'i^ form oi rated bv the miiructor. 
Control 3-lO points. 

Be able to boiS out of lOgood pitched balls. 
Contract 4-lOPoints. 

Field 20 batted balls successfully - 10 fIV balls and 10 ground 

balls. 

ConiraciS"10Pomis. 

Successfully P^ss a wriiien ittsi on rules. 

Contract 6-S points. 

Figure out offensivft strategiy for two different base running situ- 
ations. Tell the instructor. 

Contract 7"S points. 

Determine defensive St ratttgV for two dtf f«f«nt situations. RePort 
to Inst rue tor. 

Contract 8* 5 points. 

Mak« up baso running signats. Coach third base and use the$e 
signals for at le^t two Innings. Have two class members verify 
this. 



Contract 9-lO points. 

Play one mfjeld and oneoutfielJ position for at least f(ve Innings 

each. Have this verified by your team captain. 
Contract lO-lO points. 

Score officblly and correctly one full gameT Turn in ^coiesheet 

to Instructor. 

Contract H-S points. 

Field in a ganne a mininnum of four balls with no errors. Have 

this verified by two teammates. 
Contract 12-5 points. 

Bat over 400 for four games. Keep own record and figure 

percentage. Turn data into instructor. 



Qradas: A = 75 Points or nftore 
B ■ 6&>74 points 
C « 50*4 points 
0*4049 Points 
F ° 39 or bttlow 
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Wilh this type of student choice contract, deadlines 
can be set, some contracts can be required, and points 
can be deducted for late contracts, disruptive be- 
havior, etc., but the teacher must spell out the 
guidelines in advance. For other examples of this type 
of contract, see Annarino (1974), Fast (1971), and 
Parchman (1974). 

Another type of student choice contract diviijles the 
tasks into sections such as written^ skill and oral. The 
student must select a certain number of tasks to 
complete from each category. The Softball conh'acts 
could be arra nged in this manner. Duttlinger cited by 
Annarino (1974) has used this format with a volleyball 
unit. On the contract the student indicates the task 
number and the task completion date for each cate-- 
gory. 



Another student choice format spells out what the 
student must do to get an A, B or C grade> A golf 
example by Morgan dted by Annarino (1974) and a 
tennis example by Parchman (1974) are in the October 
1974 issue of /OHP£R. The following is another exam- 
ple. 

Xhe student choice contract can be used with mas-* 
tery learning materials. The levels of mastery could 
correspond to a letter grade. The student would con-* 
tract for the mastery level and grade he/she desired. 
The following is an example c5 a mastery learning 
item.^ 



*Fcjr moro information^^ see the mastery learning unit in Gdf by 
Anderson (1973). 



SEGTNNtNG SWlMMtNG 



R«ad th« ra<i<JiT«m«nu for each grade. 0«ctrmrn« \nMcU grade ycv 
Wtih to work for and sign a contract for that grade with the instruc- 
tor. You may contract for a higtier grada latar if Vou th. 



C Work 

1. Perform tha front crawl for 25yaTdi. 

2. Perform tt>a bach crawl for 25 yards. 

3. Perform the elementary bachttrohe for 25 yardi. 

4. Perform tb« sidastoke for 25 var(f$. 

5. Ftoat on yoiir bach for two minuter 

6. Pass written te9t. 



B VVorh 

1. Perform the front craw! fgr 50 yards* 

2. Perform tha bach crawl for SC V^rdt. 



3. Perform the elementary backstroke for 50 yards. 

4. Perform the tidettroke for 50 yardi. 

5. Perform tha brea»troke for 25 yards. 

6. Perform a ttandrng dive. 

7. Demonttrate elementafy Iife5aivir>g techniqijes. 
B. Passvwritten test. 



VVork 

1. Perlorm all the itrokas iiKluded in B Work for SO Vard$. 

2. Perform a divevvith an approach. 

3. Perform surface divas> 

4. Detnonitrateelemantarylifa$avir>g'.i>'*M ' .it;. 

5> Reuarch one swimming stroke, "^-a t*M ^r^r to hand in 

ar>d include a btblEography. 
6. Passvwittan test> 
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VOLLEYBALL 

I. P*Horm th« owrarm serve. Score 1 point for «ach 1«9«l serve 
that land» ((^ th« proper court area. Serve 20 times. 

MtsterV Level (ML) I 18 poinu 

ML IL 16 points 

ML Itl 14 points 

ML IV 12 points 



Open*ended Contract 

The third typ<? ^1 contnict, open-ended, gives the 
student the most -responsibility. He/she can choose 
learning expenences from a list of alternatives pro- 
vided by the teacher and can make his/her own 
suggestions. When learning experiences have been 
decided upon between thestudent and teacher, they 
negotiate the deadline for the contract, the quality and 
quantity of work to be done, where it will be done, 
resources to be used, the grade thnt will be awarded 
and any other relevant aspects. A period of time is 
necessary for a student to fin.ilize this commitment. 
These contracts can be renegotiated. If the student 
white working on the contract encounters new infor^ 
mation or any unforseen circumstance, he can confer 
with the teacher and rewrite parts of the contract. In 
using this type of contract, several interactions be- 
tween student and teacher may be necessary. There- 
fore, the teacher mustbewilltngtogive of his/her time. 
Most writers using this type of contract agree that the 
time spent is well worth the reward of seeing the 
student assume responsibility for his/her self* 
development. 

Some contract formats have a required section and 
an optional, open-ended section. Michalson (1974) 
provides an example of this type of contract (golQ with 
categories in the optional section within which the 
students mny determine what they would like to do. 
The categories are: 1) learning off the course, 2) golf as 
a lifetime sport, 3) psychological factors In learning 
and playing and4) additional play. A fifth option is left 
entirely open for the student's selection. Each option 



earns points which are totaled at the end of the course 
for a grade. 

Foster (1974) describes an op«n-ended format con- 
tract in physical fitness that is designed by thestudent 
and approved by the instructor. Data from physical 
fitness tests taken by the student are used to identify 
areas of weakness. The student develops a program 
designed to eliminate his/her weaknesses and sets 
personal physical fitness goals. Thestudent performs 
his/her program for seven weeks keeping daily rec- 
ords. At the end of this period, he/she is retested. The 
student prepares a written report evaluating his/her 
program. The report contains the program, data col- 
lected during trainingandthestudent's personal opin- 
ion. The student is graded on this report, not on his/ 
her fitness improvement. 

Fxamples of three ^ore open-ended contracts are 
on pages 94, 95, 96. 
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TENNIS CONTRACT 



S\ writing a contract* I hope that you will clarify for yourself the 
90»t9 that you have in regard to tannis. It should enable you to s«tk 
•pprupriata help and provide you with informative feedbacks You 
ruay revise or change your contract at eny tin>e. You do not l>*ve to 
contract for every item. You and I can discuts what would he 
reasonable for you to achieve in tne time evalWble. 

The following list contains suggestions for evaluation: 

1. Videotape recording 

2. Super 8 film 

3. Succtssfu I games or drills 

4. Placement 

5. Distance 

6. Flight characteristics of the shot-spin, trejectory 

7. Consistency 

Persons who will evaluate me 1),.^ 

2) 

1. 1 plan to demonstrete a good ready position by 

(date) 

2. State your objectives for the followtng shots: 

Forehand drive 
Backhand drive 
Serve 



Volley 
Lob 

Overhead 

Chop 

Drop shots 

3l Gwm. 1 will demonstrate knowledge of rules, scoring and 

strategy in doubles •nd singles by 

(dete) 

4. Goats I have that are not included above are: 

5. I Pfen toettend class periods. (I expect elll) 

6. I F^en to assist othersln the cl«»by: 

7. My pertlcular style of learning In this class will be: 

8. I will present evidence to support echievtment of each Item for 
which I have contracted, t feet thet what I have agreed to do is 
worth , grade. 

stgnature of student dete 
signature of instructor data 



Utilizing Contracts 

When using conhracts one factor to consider is the 
length of time the contract is to cover. I( the students 
have never used contracts, it is advisable that the first 
contracts should be for only a day or two and then 
increasing periods of time can be used. 

Contracts can be used in a variety of ways. A stu- 
dent can contract for everything that is tobedoneina 
course. Or, after tht^ teacher has introduced a subject 
and taught the basics, the student can contract for 
what hokhQ will do in the remainder of the course. A 



student could contract for a project or independent 
study within a course. A shjdent could contract for 
improvement or eniichment activities* 

Many students like contracting. They feel free to try 
and learn things.Theylikesetting their own goals and 
achieving them. Because of the goal-setting experi- 
ence, many students sei new goals at the end of the 
course for which they wish to continue working* With 
this consideration for self-development, students 
begin saying, "I need to work on this aspect of my 
game now/' instL^ad of "Now what should I do?" 
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GOLF CONTRACT 



By writing a <:ontract, \ hop« th*t you wiU clarify for yourself 
th« goals you hwvt in regard to golf. It should anable you to seek 
th« appropriattt help ar>d provid« you ta^ith informative feedback. 
You nwy rtvise or change your contract at •ny tirrte. You do not 
hjve to contract for all iterrts. You awJ I can discuss and comt to an 
agrefrrtent on what you need to do for agrade. 

Some S4j99^ed measures (you may use other mttans »s well} 

1. V'^Jeotapft recording 

2. Soper B film 

3. f^ating scale 

4. Distance 

5. Accuracy 

6. Sal M light characteristics 

7. Number of strokes 

The persons who wit evaluate ine^re^ 1) 

2) 

1. My goal for my basic golf swing iy. 



4. \ ^\\\ demonstrate my knowledge of rules end et«Quette befi>re 
going on the course by: 

5. I would tike to work on the following sP«cial shots ar>d show 
iTwstery of these by: 

6. My$coringgoalsare»sfollows: 

7. Iwillattend clSfSS periods, exPtctatlll 

8. t plan to help other students in the class by: 

9t My particular style of learnirtg in this course witl be: 

10. Coals I hav« which are not included above are: 

11. For each item that I have contracted for I wili present evidence 
s's.pportIn9 achievement of that goal. I feel that t^^hat 1 have 
agreed to accomplish is worth grade. 



I plan to evaluate niy basic golf swing byi 

2t My goals for my aPPt'oach shots are: 

I plan to evaluate nny approach shots by: signature of student date 

3, I will develop a Putti<>g technfaue that is comfortable and accurate 

forrvte. My 9oal will be: signature of instructor d«te 



Because there are several lypes of conrrncts and 
ways to use ihem, there is no one way to develop 
student-teacher contracts. In designing a contract, 
remember that *he intent is to communicate an expec* 
tation level to your students. The following variables 
should be considered in developing or negotiating any 
type of contract: 

I Quality of the work to be done 

2. Quantity of the v/ork to be done 

3. Amount of time allowed for a learning experi- 
ence (deadlines) 



4. Grade or reward (points, stars, etc.) student 
receives for completing a contract 

5. Where the work is to be done 

6. Resources to be used 

7. Consequences of not completing g contract or 
meeting deadlines 

8. Type of evaluation to be used 

9. Work to be done independently/ with a partner, 
in a small group 

10. Process for renegotiating a contract 
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INDEPENDENT LEARNING CONTRACT^ 



Student . 



Oatt, 





Whtc i«tob«L«*rA*d. 


' 

Haw tMmfna f« t</ b« Demon - 
ttreced: 















































R«tour««s CO be Used: 



Dm for Completion of Contract ^ _ ^ 



_ Learning s teps 


Checkpoinc Oetefi 































11. Process* for redoing work that hasn't met stan- 
dards 

12. Amount of lime studet\t has to make a commit* 
ment to a contract 

Jtist as everyone doesn't learn in the same manner^ 
contracting may not \><: suited to everyone in your 
dass. For the "contract dropout" other alternative 
should be available without stigma or penalt}'. 



^Thfs concract format h from Morine and Flanders (1974). 
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PROBLEM-SaVING 



Perry B, foknsou 

Vtc Univtrsihf of Toledo 

Toledo, Ohio 



INTRODUCTION 



In this chapter \ hope to provide some bases upon 
which you can initiate (or improve) your use ui' the 
personalized problem-solving approach as the ulti- 
mate secondary school physical education learning 
style. 

This chapter is primarily intended to provide practi- 
cal examples that teachers can actually use in secon- 
dary school physical education. But the Problem- 
Solving style (hereafter identified as P-S) is not a sim- 
ple one for many reasons. Thus I believe it is abso- 
lutely essential that you read the first chapter by 
Lockeand Umbdin which describes not only the con- 
cept of personalized learning (and therefore P-S) but 
its assumptions and problems as welK I will discuss 
some of the principles and problems specific to p-S 
before turning to a desaiption of P- S as a strategy and 
some suggestions concerning implementation. 

Problem-Solving DifferenHated firom Guided 
Discovery 

In the guided discovery style/ students are provided 
with various sequential facts or questions, all of which 
are intended to lead them to an answer or action that 
has been preconceived by the teacher. See Mof^ston 
0^66) for examples. 



With the problem-solving style/ students are pre- 
sented \vith a question or prcfclem by the teacher, 
(There may be some "pyens/' such as basic informa- 
tion and limitations.) The student(s) pioceed by ex- 
perimentation or logical thinking or both to develop 
answers or solutions; there is often no one best solu- 
tion, 

Pfoblem-Solving: Some Underlying Principles 
and Conc«pts 

There is no way that this chapter can provide a 
package with all you need to utilize the P-S style. To 
do so is impossible and undesiiable. If you truly wish 
to benefit from and actually use this chapter/ there 
will/ of necesMty, be more reading, more thinking, 
more planning, and finally, some positive action re- 
quired on your part. 1 will recommend various articles 
andbooksthatlviewas essential to a real understand- 
ing of the P-S style and its implementation, 

Mosston's book Teadting Physical Education: Prom 
Comntaud to Discovery (1966) contains in great detail 
much of what I believe in, 1 will briefly mention his 
concepts and principles where appropriate and refer 
you to his book for details. However, I do wish to 
extend his concepts and add those which 1 believe are 
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critical to the improvement of secondary school physi- 
cal education. It is my intent to add to. not detract 
from, what he has written. E wish to communicate the 
critical concepts of, for and related to P-S as a valid 
teaching style that can add much to the personaliza- 
tion of learning in physical education. 

Now let us look at some basic underlying prtnciples 
related to the P-S style. 
1. We cannot teach anothei' person, we can only 
fadlitak his^ leaining. This can be accomplished 
by many means, but because the P-S style, if 
effective for the learner, can lead to true creativity 
(1966), it maybe considered the ultimate of all the 
styles available. 
1 Your overall aim, yourref^son for teaching physi- 
cal education and your pTimaiy objectives will 
determine whether you will and can initiate the 
P-S style. Let us behonest — if you believe phys- 
ical education is primarily play, exercise or 
catharsis (a chance for kids to blow off steam), 
and/or you teach physical education only be- 
cause you must to hold your coaching job or be- 
cause "if s a job and it feeds me," then forget P-S. 

On the other hand, if you don't fait into these 
categories and are person-oriented (subject mat- 
ter has importance only because \l has potential 
value to the learner), P-S could be a fantastic 
t'^aching style for you and your students* Using 
the P-S style (at least initially) requires more time 
and emotional energy for the teacher. Learning 
must become intentional, not merely incidental 
to playing or exercising. Adapting to the P*S 
style may require a new you. For many reasons, 
not the least of which are pride in your work and 
the true learning you sec in your students, it 
should be well worth the change. 
3. As you know or would soon find out, you must 
first solve some problems to even use the P-S 
approach. You cannot rationalize away or run 
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from these problems. They are real but cat} be 
solved. If you cannot or will not solve them, there 
is little hope that you can use P-S as a teachi. g 
style. You may need to be wary of rationaliza- 
tions typically used to avoid or retreat fiom prob- 
lems. Some classic examples have been de- 
scribed by Diederich (1968) by me^ns of iHustra- 
tionsanda wry sense of humor. Among the 27he 
presents are: 

• Gaim that noonehasf/ieanswen that lets you 
out of having ^rry answer. 

• Say that we must not move too rapidly. 'Hiat 
avoids the necessity of getting started. 

• Saythattheproblemcannotbeseparatedfrom 
other related problems; ihat way how can you 
be responsible since there are so many prob- 
lems to solve before you can solve yours? 

• Rationalize the status quo — much can be said 
for it, so why change anything? 

• Put off action until every related or possibly 
related problem has been definitely settled. 

4. Playing sports, exercising and motor skill learn- 
ing are not synonymous terms; learning m£*y 
occur during or as a result of playing or exercis- 
ing. But we must not assume that beause one 
plays or exercises, any specific kinds of learning 
automatically take place. For example, if 
youngsters are playing a game of basketball, 
even if oniy some very minimal instruction has 
been provided for several days, all will learn 
something from the playing. Some will learn 
more than others about the game. But we cannot 
be assured (in fact, it is unlikely) that they will 
le^rn about "blocking out" in rebounding, set- 
ting screens or "picks," boating the defensive 
switch, etc. Neither can we be assured that they 
will learn the importance of teamwork, thatposi* 
tive personality growth will occur or that 
sportsmanship will be developed. Only by set* 
ting specific objectives (motor, cognitive and af* 
fective) and dcsiguui$ Icarnins experiences directed 
at facilitating learning for each effective can we be 
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said to be teaching. Otherwise we are only pro- 
viding space, dme, equipment (and perhaps 
some minimal introductory information) so that 
various kinds of learning quite peculiar to each 
individual max/ take place; this is not teaching. 

Because teaching is the facilttation of learning 
and because miended learning is obviously the 
desired outcome of the P-S style, it is important 
to examine the concept of learning more closely. 

a. Claiming that we do not really know what 
learning is begs the issue; we must apply what 
we do know about it from experience and 
empirical evidence. 

b- Learning occurs in alt domains (motor, cogni- 
tive, affective) in basically the same manner 
(describedincand dbelow). Though we func- 
tion as wliole persons, objectives for learners 
are often classified according to the primary 
focus of the intended learning. Cogttitive is 
primarily mfeltectuat; motor overtly involves 
movement of the body or its parts; affective is 
primarily motional (attitudes/ values, feel- 
ings, etc.). 

c. There are basically two kinds of learning/ ac- 
cording to Castell (1963). In Sense 1 learning/ 
we have 'learned" when we can acquire, re- 
tain, reproduce or repeat. There need be no 
reference to truth, probability, rationality, 
consistency, meaning, or understanding in 
this kind of learning. For example, a young- 
ster could "learn" that a basketball court is 
round, that the "best" way to throw a Softball 
is stiff-armed, that "it is a sign of weakness to 
congratulate an opponent for a good move or 
shot." He can aofmre this information if it is 
presented by the teacher (assuming the 
youngster hasn't already learned better ) and 
"learn" to repeat it by word or action or both. 

In Sense II learning, we learn only what is 
true^ we learn only if there is meaning and we 
know the meaning, and only if we understand. 



Sense I learning is what is often called rote- 
memory; Sense It teaming is what most of us 
would call real learning. In Sense 11 learning, 
because the learner would be encouraged or 
even forced to investigate, strive to under- 
siand, she could not(andux>u/^ not) learn that 
a regulation bask^ ^all court is round, that the 
"best" way to throw a softball is always to 
tbrowit stiff-armed, that one is "weak" if she 
congratulates an opponent. Furthermore/ 
Sense I learning Is difRcult to retain once we 
become old enough to understand but do not, 
or are not encouraged or permitted to. For 
example/ if one memorizes a list of musdes/ 
origins and insertions/ and muscle actions 
without understanding/ valuing/ concep- 
tualizing/ etc., retention will be shorter than if 
Sense !1 learning had taken place.) Students 
are l^s likely merely to acquire, retain/ repro- 
duce and repeat when the P-S style is utilized 
than when the more traditional styles are 
used. I believe, however/ that when one has 
truly "learned how to learn" (via Sense II 
learning), learning can subsequently occur 
more readily and some of the styles that are 
less time-consuming than P-S because visual 
conceptualization is more likely. For example/ 
once a person has learned how to learn about 
the muscles involved in a given movement by 
palpation before and during resistance to the 
movement and has experienced this kind of 
learning enough, he could then visually con- 
ceptualize the process when he r£Vi^ it orheard 
it described by another person and thus learn 
in the Sense 11 manner about other move- 
ments. 

d. A person's emotions "of-the-moment" criti- 
callyinfluence learning. In this regard, I think 
all teachers would do well to understand 
thoroughlyTransactional Analysis (TA) as de- 
scribed by Harris (1969) and James and 
Jongeward (1973) in order to better utilize and 
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effectively individualize Ihe P-S style. Though 
all psychologists do not agree in toto with this 
approach (nor do they all agr^ with any single 
approach)^ it is effective in helping people to 
understand their behavior and interactions 
with others in a very straightforward and un- 
derstandable manner. Thus it can be an im- 
portant foundation forgood teaching because 
learners do behave in some manner, do in- 
teract with each other and with the teacher. 
TA is not intended only for troubled and emo- 
tionally disturbc-d persons — it can be ex- 
tremely useful any person dealing with 
others or for anyone who needs or wants to 
modify personal behavior he doesn't like, 
c. There is considerable evidence that everybody 
is not endowtKl with tht; same intellectual or 
motor skill potential. Even if they were, for 
various reasons the rates forachievingor even 
approaching full potentialare certainly not the 
same for everybody. Individual differences, 
then^ must bealtewed for and this allowance 
must carefully and in a positive way take into 
account the learner's emotions that are as- 
sociated with his individuality. 

At two emotional extremes^ there are (1) the 
super athlete whose self-concept is puffed up 
to an unrealistic level and who may^ as a re- 
sult^ never mature in other ways and (2) the 
very poor sports skills performer who has a 
very deflated self-concept that can prevent his 
learning anything positive about exercise and 
that can carry over in a negative way into his 
other activities and behavior as well. These 
emotions are extremely important and the ma* 
Uxret person-centered teacher will denl with 
them and all other problems of self**concept in 
a very delicate manner. 

5. 1 have taken the position that xaachin^ls facilitat- 
ing learning. Increasing the facilitation by care- 
fully planned, effective styles and strategies 
should incTi^asc the probability that Sense H 



learning will occur. Therefore, a teacher sincerely 
bent on facilitating learning does anything and 
everything humanly possible to facilitate learn- 
ing if she truly values the students and what she 
intends for them to learn. In practical terms, if 
anything and everything the teacher can do is 
limited to demonstrating skills, "commanding" 
students to practice some skills of a sport and 
conducting a round-robtn tournament, she is se- 
verely limited as a teacher. Even more limited^ 
perhaps even retarded^ is the teacher whose any- 
thing and everything is limited to ''throwing out 
the ball." 

6. P*S can be difficult and a fruitless waiteof time 
where students have not first developed the 
capacity to handle "guided discovery" (1966) ef- 
fectively. In guided discovery, learners reach 
conclusions on their own but by means of helpful 
guidance from the teacher. The help should be no 
less and no more than they actually need. 

7. Mosston conceives of P-S as a teaching style 
(1966) and 1 certainly concur but I prefer to add 
the concept of P-S as ''ihe study of how man 
solves problems and what affects his (^Ut}f to solve 
them*' (1963). This gets us righ t back to emotions 
and Transactional Analysis, to individual genetic 
limitations and an understanding of what t$ 
known about learning. 

8. In the P-S style, thepor<?5$involved in learning is 
asimportantjfnotmoreso, thanu^fm^ is learned. 

9. The P-S style in Mosston's book is limited to 
motor skills and motor learning though Mosston 
dearly recognizes and points out the critical im- 
portance of cognition and^ at least indirectly, is 
aware of the importance of the individual's emo- 
tions in learning motor skills and concepts re- 
lated to motor skills. However^ 1 wish toadd the 
cognitive and affective dimensions as equally 
worthy and extremely important concerns in 
physical education, not just as concomitant di- 
mensions of motor learning or as hoped-for by- 
products but also as spectfic^ planned objectives 
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per se {of course^ always as related to or as out- 
growths of physical activity sirtce that is the cen- 
tral focus of physical education). 

PROBLEM-SOLVING IN 
SECONDARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

As A teaching style we have defined P-S as a strategy 
whereby the teacher poses or establishes a problem or 
question and the student(s) develop a solution or al- 
ternative solutions. As contrasted with guided discov- 
ery, where the teacher has a definite, preconceived 
objective or solution toward which the students are 
led, the students do the thinking, experimenting, test- 
ings etc., and there is no otic correct solution. High 




school students should be able to handle P-S but your 
particular situation will determine at what level of 
difficulty. I recommend that you very carefully digest 
Mosston's book (5), especially Chapters 1, 5 and 7; 
then study carefully the P-S style as described in 
Chapter 8. Also study Scheerer's article "Problem- 
Solving" (1963). 

Important Principles for the P-S Teaching Style 

1. The more real (that Is, the less contrived) the 
problem is, the greater the probability that stu- 
dents will be motivated to try to solve it (rele- 
vancy. Mosston (1966/ p. 189). 

2. Each problem In and of itself has a unique struc- 
ture that points the way to its solution or alter- 
native solutions (Scheerer 1963). Thus, cerfaw 
"gw«s" m\f be an essential part of defining the 
prohletn so that it can be solved. 

3. After carefully defining the problem^ and its 
$tructure,students must be encouraged to iden- 
tify any and all fixations that will be 
counterproductive or may actually render a sol- 
ution of any kind impossible. With expf^rience, 
this step should become self-initiated by stu- 
dents. 

4. The process involved as students learn to learn 
via the P-S style is often as important as the 
product(s) (solution or alternative solutions). 

5. Through problem-solving^ students can dis- 
cover; 

a- facts 

b. relationships 

c. preferences 

d. validity 

e. limits 

f. concepts 

g. variations 

For detailsv see Mosston (1966). 

6. A problem must call for either a novel action^ 
thought or feeling or at least a new integration 
of those already available^ otherwise it is simple 
recall. 
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7. Fixation is a function of a pers^jn's invotvomenl 
in the situation; the grc^ater the individual's per- 
stinal involvement, the greater the fixation is 
likely tobe (Scheerer 1963). Therefore, an objec- 
tive viewpoint is even more helpful when per- 
sonal involvement is great. 

8. Habituation can increase* or cause fixation 
(Scheerer 1963). For example, if a person has 
always thought of or done something in a cer- 
tain^ very precise way, heis more likely to suffer 
from fixation when a problem regarding that 
action or thinking arises. 

9. The P-S style is equally applicable tolearningin 
all three dimensions — cognitive, affective and 
motor^ although it is practically impossible for 
any one to occur independently of the others, 
objectives can be established primarily in any 
one dimension. 

10. Successful P-S Ctin lead to creativity because 
students begin to team that there isn't always 
oHtr answer and that theirs may be different but 
just as successful. 

tl. The emotional set of the teacher and students) 
will partially or totally determine the success of 
the P-S style. Again, I recommend reading Har- 
ris (1969) and James and Jongeward (1973) to 
pa*pareyourself for embarkingin the P-S style. 

12. The time factor may be very deceiving. It may 
appear that you can cover much more material 
by lecture or demonstration than by using the 
P-S style. Thisstvm5 to be true. But the ultimate 
test is to ask: "What have they truly learned 
(Sense \l learning)? Of whdt value is it to cover 
moa' if it is not truly It^irned?" 

Examples of the P^S Style in High School 
Physical Education 

Mi^sston (1966) ppjvides some examples and many 
prol>lems in soccer, tumbling-apptiratus, football tind 
wrestling. He shows how to structure, organize or 
design a probli-m using several futl-blown examples. I 
would like to supplement the list of examples of prob- 
lems he offers in theabovc sports; yuu con use oradapt 
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Mosston's oiganizational pattern for any of the prob- 
lems. Obviously the first step is to establish clearly the 
objective(s) of the unit (and for^ach specific problem). 
For example/ "our objective today is to learn how to 
maintain good court position (in badminton)/' or "to 
determine theprinciples involved inhittinga gotfbalt 
from a sand trap/' or "to determine the most prudent 
behavior for minimizing muscular low back dis- 
orders." Such objectives may be stated clearly or pre- 
sented in writing. Some objectives may, because of 
their nature, be withheld until after they have been 
achieved (for example, some in the affective domain 
relating to valuing teamwork/ setf-concept as related 
to sports skill, etc.). 

There is one key concept related to the P-S style that 
has not been mentioned: there is a complexity con- 
tinuum for P-S or a teaching style, running from the 
very simple concepts and principles to the very com- 
plex. But whenever the students (and especially each 
individual student) can discover theanswer(s) rather 
than being told or shown by the instructor, the P-S 
style is in operation and learning is likely to be more 
effective, longer-lasting, more enjoyable and is more 
likely lo bolster the student's self-concept. 




Examples of rc/fl/it?W]/ sintpk concepts or principles in 
each domain of learning are: 

1. Motor: What technique i^nabtes you to jump the 
highest (vertical jump)? 

2. Coguitroe: What factors determine whether a 
sport or exercise permits the individual to set his 
own pace? (Pace may have to be defined.) For 
whom is it espedatly important to be able to ''set 
your own pace?" Why? 

3. Affective: How do you suppose most people feel 
when they are chosen last for playing a competi - 
live sport? 

Examples of moderatel}f cmplex concepts or princi- 
ples in each domain of learning are: 

1. Cognitive- Motor: How can you evaluate the rela- 
tive values of various exercises and/or spoils for 
improving your circulo-respiratory fitness? 

2. Affective: What factors are involved in determin- 
ing how a person feels after winning 3 sports 
contest? After losing? 

3. Cognitive: How can we explain an increa&c in 
muscle str^'ngth when there has been no inaease 
in muscle ^lixe? 

4. Motor: In executing a bastetball lay-up while 
moving at or near full ipeedf which foot is gener- 
ally the best take-off foot and why? 

Examples of complex concepts or principles in each 
domain of learning are: 

1. Cognitivv-Motor: How can two offensive basket- 
ball teammates take advantage of their defensive 
opponents' "switching" players to score an easy 
basket? 

2. Affective: What interacting factors determine how 
a person feels about himself as a sports particip- 
ant? 

3. Coguitil^e: What <iccounts for the app<irent fact 
that some persons are highly skilled sports per- 
formers while others are very poor? 

4. AffeciiVi" Does it seem appropriate that a giftf^d 
athlete should feel superior as a piTSon to thelo&s 
gifted? Thill a poor sports performer should fci*' 
inferior as a person? 



5. Motor-Cognitive: To reach a base in baseball, is it 
best to run all the way^ to jump the last 10 f^t or 
to slide into the base? Why? 

6. Mofar-Co^;«i7it?c:Designa basketball defense that 
Can effectively stop a team with good drivers but 
poor outside shooters. 

7. Motor-Coguittve: In tennis siT>gles, what are ideal 
court positions for you under each possible cir- 
cumstance and why? 

8. Cognitive: How is it possible that progressive, 
regular^ controlled exerdse can aid in cardiac re- 
habilitation following a heart attack? 

9. Cognitive: Can regular exercise cause greater 
muscle tone and greater muscle relaxation? 

It must be obvious just from the examples cited 
above that planning* equipment, reference materials 
find progression are necessary ingredients for the P-S 
style. The more complex problems are not likely to be 
solved if submitted to students lacking in certain re- 
lated basic knowledge. As Castell (1963) puts it so 
aptly, one must know something in order to learn. 
Students who do not understand what a defensive 
switch is (in basketball), for example, can hardly pre- 
sent any alter nativesotutions to the problem 'liowcan 
two offensive players take advantage of the defensive 
switch?" Students who do not know that exercise 
increases the heart rate roughly in proportion to the 
intensity of the exerdse can hardly solve the problem 
"how can you estimate which of several exerdse ac- 
tivities is most likely to improve your drculo- 
re£>piratory fitness?" 1 am sure you can think of many 
moresuchexamples. In other words, knowledge must 
be built on knmvlr-jgef and motor skills on motor 
skills. 

Problems can be solved in many v\'ays: in school or 
at homef mdividually or in groups^ experimenting or 
reading or both, thinking followed by experimenta- 
tionf trial and error, etc. Alternative solutions should 
behonoredeven if discarded. The reasons for discard- 
ing should be cleaHy provided without real or emo* 
tional penalties for tailure indicted on the student(s)i 
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The only failure is not tu try, not to come up with some 
alternative. And remember, successes in early at- 
tempts (not obvious handouts) will make students 
more willing to risk the possibility of discarded alter- 
natives in subsequent problems. 

Sources of Concepts, Principles, Skills for the 
■ P^S Style 

Most likely you already have many sources of sports 
skills and basic movement principles. The cognitive 
and affective objectives that are so important and yet 
so little attended to probably are not qui teas near your 
reach. The following sources will provide concepts 
and principles in the cognitive and/or affective do- 
mains. Some are directly related to sports and exer- 
cise, others are fully adaptable with a little time and 
effort. 

Knowledge and Understanding in Physical Education. 
Washington^ DC: American Association for 
Healths Physical Education^ and Recreation 
1969. Activity performance, effects of activity^ 
factors modifying participation and the effects of 
partieipatiuii, tests. 

Johnson^ Perry et al. Sport Exercise and You. New 
York: Holt. Rinehart & Winston. 1975. Health 
and fitness, circulation and respiration, 
neuromuscular function, digestion and 
metabolism, body temperature regulation, 
psychological and societal factors, growth and 
development; special problems^ stress and exer- 
cise programs. (All topics are related to exercise.) 
Principles are clearly identified and discussed in 
the text. 

Pennant Education Materials (4680 Alvardo Canyon 
Road, San Diego, CA 92120) is currently a good source 
of inexpensive books, audiovisual aids and other re- 
source materials in the general area of values educa- 
tion. Theseareoutlined in their catalog— for example, 
Becomitig Auare of Values by Simpson; Clarifying Values 
through Subject Matter by Harmin. Kirschenbaum, and 
Simon; The lAlAC Stiyry by Simon. Why Am I Afraid to 
Tell You Who I Am by Powell; and books on group 



dynamics techniques, reality therapy, self-awareness, 
values classification, values and teaching. 

There are many books and resource materials on 
values education and related affective learning that 
can be adapted quite easily to the physical eduQtion 
P-S style. 

In addition to the references above^ 1 consider the 
works cited in this chapter to be on the "must" list for 
anybody who wishes to embark seriously upon the 
P-S stylein physical education as a means of achieving 
success in an individual-centered program. To these I 
would suggest that you add several carefully selected 
books related to the affective domain. Armed with 
your books and current knowledge concerning basic 
movement and sports skills, plus a genuine desire to 
provide thevery best you an in a totals well-rounded 
program for your students, you will have only some 
time and effort standing between you and effective 
utilization of the P-S styl&to personalize learning in 
physical education! 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE F^S STYLE IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 

There are several critical problems that can make 
implementation of a P-S teaching style at the high 
school less than easy. Among these are: 

1. Students' perceptions, usually based on some 
eight or nine years' school experience^ that phys* 
ical education is supposed to be otaytime. 

2. Teachers' perceptions, based on more than eight 
years' experience, that physical education is pri- 
marily playtime. 

3. High school students who are deficient in one, 
two or all three dimensions of physical activity 
(motor^ cognitive, affective) because prior ex- 
periences have been limited primarily to "play." 

4. Many t^:auiers teaching physical education only 
because they want to coach. 
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A change ofattitude by teachers seems tobe a must. 
This intght be accomplished by one- or two-day work- 
shops conducted by visiting P-S advocates. We also 
must develop stronger college professional degree 
programs with higher standards and revised experi- 
ences that will enhance our future graduates' com- 
petendes to utilize the P-S style. We must sensitize 
school boards, superintendents and prindpals as to 
what can and should take place in physical education 
programs and develop strong in-service programs and 
certification renewal programs. 

Let us now take a look at one short-term solution to 
the very prevalent problem of students perceiving 
physical education as playtime. 

You can carefully explain the difference between a 
"catharsis-recreation" period of playtime and Sense II 
learning in and related to sports and non-sports phys- 
ical activity. Give examples of the kinds of learning 
that can be of personal value to every student regard- 
less of sportsability In the past, present or future (in all 
three domains). Provide students with your overall 
aim and spedfic objectives that go far beyond playing 
games. For example: 

The overall aim of this course is for each of you to 
makeaninfomiedJntelUgentdedsionaboutyour 
current and future exerdse behavior, whatever it 
may turn out to be. This dedsion can be made 
according to your own genetic potential and limi- 
tations, based upon your personal backgrounds 
guided by your subjective and objective evalua- 
tion of your current status (feelings, knowledge, 
skills and fitness level), and as determined by 
your personal needs. Your dedsion will be re- 
spected and honored without penalty of any sort, 
regardless of what it is, as longas youhave clearly 
demonstrated that you have actually gone 
through the process just described. 

Let the students know that learning need not be 
difficult or unenjoyable, espedally when the bene- 
ficiary iS/ in fact, each individual. Let them see that this 
kind of learning canbe meaningful regardless of genet- 
ic and experience limitations regarding games and 
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sports. Emphasize that nobody is in any way an in- 
ierior personbecause he cannot execute artain skilled 
sports movements nor is anybody a superior person 
because he can; help them to see that thereis, after all, 
more to life than sports and games. Ailof thiscouldbe 
."accomplished by using the P-S style, or at the very 
least, guided discovery. Following such a presentation 
CT P-S experience, various alternative directions are 
possible. 

1. Youmayconductyourentireprogramatthehjgh 
school level as a series of progressive planned 
leamingexperiences(cognttive, motorandaffec- 
five) and make ample opportunity for voluntary, 
elective, extracurricular, intramural or in- 
terscholastic use of what they have learned (for 
those who dioose to). 

2. Y(Hi may conduct a given percentage of your 
allotted dass time as described in #1 above (say 
20%, 40% or 60%); the remaining time can be 
devoted to playing the games they have learned 
about (for those who elect to) or using other 
exerdse or movement prindples they have 
leamtid (for example, forimproving fitness or for 
estheUr expre:^ion). This may work in beauti- 
fully as an extenstoti of the P-S style because 
there is i\o one best answer for everybody. 

You might also prepare a brochure explaining the 
"new" program where learning (cognitive and affec- 
ti /e as wellas motor) is the primary goaL distribute the 
brochure to the students/ schedule a question and 
answer demonstration session to which they are in- 
vited, then allow those who prefer this approach to 
elect it as an alternative to the current program. This 
amounts to an experimental program. If it succeeds, 
even for some students, it canbe offered on a continu- 
ing basis as one choice for meeting the physical educa- 
tion requirement (perhaps with more academic aedit 
than a comparable amount of time spent in a games- 
playing dass). 

As a long-range solution to the problem of accep- 
tance by the students, a change beginning with the 
kindergarten "recess" concept may be most effective. 



It is rot unreasonable or impractical to restructure the 
K-12 curriculum so that physical education is, from the 
very beginning, more than playtime^ more than game 
timey with planned emphasis on intended learning 
that goes beyond sports and games skills. The pro- 
portion of time devoted to the various program 
components would quite obviously need to diangc tn 
keeping with the children's needs and their level of 
devf^lopment. {See Figure 1.) 

It fnay be even more reasonable to restructure the 
K-12 curriculum so that physical education is a more 
planned and structured learning experience with a 
second program devoted entirely to playing. As chil- 
dren become older, this playtime could become op- 
tional or students could opt for one of many recrea- 
tional choices for their "catharsis" period. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

It should also be obvious that, assuming proper 
progression (In terms of complexity), an}fthing about 
which or for which you wish to facilitate learning can 
be adaptedto the P-S style. It canbeusedto deal with 
team and/or individual sports; to develop the skills 
and understandings involved in non-^sports physical 
fitness activities; for planned cognitive learning re* 
latfd to sports, exerdse and health; and for planned 
learning related to the individual's feelings, self-* 
concept/ values and attitudes as they affect sports and 
exercise. It is my strong conviction that aii of these 
should be involved in a physical education program 
where each individual student is held in the highest 
possible regard (rather than games and sports perse). 
You cannot help but see that many high school 
youngsters have very negative feelings about physical 
education. Individualized programs that take into ac* 
count individual physical differences and feelings, a^ 
towing evtiryone the opportunity tosucceed in his own 
manner, can minimize the number of students 
graduating from physical education programs with 
negative feelings about sports and exercise. The P-^S 
style is beautifully suited to such individualization. 
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Figurt 1. Poulbtt Allocation of Phv>1c*( Eduotion Clatt Tim« To 
Planned Aff«ctiv«, Cognitive, »f>d Motor Lttrnlng Plut CtthvsiS. 
EK9nipl«: Gr«d» 8, ZS% tn learning tttm spcrtv, S% In Individual 
motor iMrmngi t5% »ctu«t PleVing ttmt (ceihermJi 30H cognitive 
te*rn1r>g relat*d to PdVtlcel »cttvltv. f5% aff«ctfvt leerntng. 

* Elected »ct1vitv such Intrvmural ot intencrtoiastlc dec- 
live tkillt or filneit clifttetr etc. 
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This chapter presents an introducHon to a widely 
used methodology in humanisHc education, values 
darificadon. Three commonly asked questions about 
values and values clarification are posed and 
answered. In addition, examples of the methodology 
And a note to teiicher educators and teachers are pro- 
vided. 

Why the Concern About Values? 

The very existence of a methodology called values 
darification is evidence of a social values crisis. The 
crisis is apparent in a confusion of what we need and 
whfit we want. In this confusion we operate on the 
basis of what has been called the "psychology of 
more/' More salary and wagt^! More fnngc benefits! 
Increased production! Ever tnaeaslng Cross Nation/il 
Product! The measure of success, be it personal, or- 
ganizational or societal, is M-O-R-E. The result of this 
confusion of need and want has been and is waste, 
pollution and the rape of the land. 

The values crisis in society is again app^uent in a 
confusion of love. People are used and objects are 
loved. Thusis perpetuated man's inhumanity toward 
man and the 'psychology of more/' 

Rising crime statistics, continued violation and 
brocKh of political and professional ethics, and in- 
creased disorder suggest a crisis of authority. The 
struggle is between externalandinternal authority. In 
a society governed by external authority it is Irttle 
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wonder that there is a burgeoning of regulations to 
control individuals {and organizations) who have ab* 
djcated personaMnternal authority. 

Student unrest in the 1960s reflected a aisis in 
external and internal authority- The numbers of 
youth who have been variously described as bored, 
restless^ goal-less^ dissenting, wandering, too uncon- 
forming^ and unsure grew rapidly. Such student be- 
havior suggested that youth was alienated. Alienated 
from adults, the environment of things and ideas, the 
school, and most tragically/ themselves. 

Out of alienation came the ay for relevance. The 
cry was voiced by students and compassionate critics 
of education. It was a ay against long-cherished as- 
sumptions in education: 

— that practice makes perfect 

— that feelings and thoughts should be separated 

— that it is more important to answer questions 
than to ask questions 

— that researching is better than searching 

— that talking about and reading about is better 
than living 

— that contrived consequences reinforce learning 
better than natural or logical consequences. (Ro- 
gers & Stevens 1967) 

Humanistic and affective education has tome in re- 
sponse to (1) the cry for relevtince, (2) alienated youth, 
and (3) a societal crisis in values. Values clarification is 
but one humanistic/affective education methodology. 



How is a Value Defined in Values Clarification? 

Qxarles Motus (1956) has identified three types of 
values, one of which, the operative value/ is consistent 
with the methodology of values clarification. He de- 
fines an operative value as a tendency or disposition 
"... of living beings to prefer one kind of object rather 
than another" (Morris 1956, p. 10). An operative value 
must have an overt behavioral component. 

Overt behavior is an integral aspect of the definition 
of a value in values clarification. For example. Hall 
defines a value as "... the stance that the self takes to 
the total environment as expressed through its be- 
havior^ ideas, body, feelings, and imagination" (Hall 
1973, p. 55). 

Raths, Harmin and Simon (1966) broadly define 
values as the relationship between the self and the 
environment (things, people, ideas, thoughts/ emo- 
tions and sensations). 

vtost succinctly/ values are defined in response to 
the <]uestion; "What is to be dene with one's life and 
force?" (Raths, Harmin & Simon 1966, p. 11). 

Wiat is Values Qarification? 

Values clarification is an educational process, as op* 
T)Osecl to a set of educational contents. It is a proce^is 
tor at least two reasons: (1) it does not presume to tell 
or teach anyone what to value and (2) a basic assump- 
tion in values clarification is that values are ac<]uired 
through experience. Thus, it is a methodology which 
provides students and teachers with experiences fo- 
cused on Hm to clarify existing values and ac<]uire 
new values. 

Raths, Harmin and Simon (1966) have defined val- 
ues clarification as consisting of three processes: (I) 
choosing, (2) prizing anJ (3) acting. 

Each of the three processes has subcomponents or 
subprocesses. Hall l^as succinctly summarized these 
in the form of seven <]uestions. 

1. Was the valuechosen from a range of alternatives 
that i was aware of? 

2. Did I consider the ccnse<]uences of those alterna- 
tives that i was aware of? 



3. Is this value evident in my behavior? That is to 
say^ have I acted on it recently? 

4. Do I act on this value repeatedly in some fashion 
through a variety of similar experiences? 

5. Am I happy and pleased with the choice? 

6. Am I willing to state it publicly? 

7. Does the value enhance, and not impede, the 
development of my emotional and spiritual 
well-being? (Hall 1973/ p. 66) 

Seldom does any one values clarification strategy 
include all seven subprocesses; some focus on only 
one subprocess. In the examples which follow, it 
should be apparent to the reader which subprocesses 
are the focus of the activity. 

EKami^les of Values Clarification Strategies 

The following examples of values clarification 
strategies have been adapted from existing strategies 
described by Raths, Harmin and Simon (1966), Simon, 
Howe and Kirschenbaum (1972), and Simon (1972). ^ 

Since the readers of this chapter are presumed to be 
teacher educators and public school teachers in physi- 
cal education, each strategy has been adapted to that 
subject matter area* The reader will derive maximum 
understanding if she/he actuMly does each strategy. 

Listing Enjoyable Physical Adh^lties 

Goal. When individuals are asked tolist the physical 
activities they enjoy most, the general purpose is to 
help teachers and students explore the degree to 
which they value keeping themselves physically fit. In 
addition, this activity may help students answer a 
commonly asked<]uestion: "What does taking a phys- 
ical education class have to do with meanc! my life?" 
For the teacher/ the students' patterns of codings done 
in this activity may have implications for curricular 
re*design. 



■RtMdorsiniervsiodinaKstof m^tchatsand workshops Av^ibblc in 
valuta's dannciiticn m^y wnte lo ibe Adirondack McunLiin 
Mum^itisHc EducaKon Center, Upper |ay, NY 12987, 
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Process. Prepared forms with places for listing the 
physical activities and coding are passed out to the 
studt^nts. An example of such a form is below. 



Twenty Ptiysicil Activities 1 Enjoy Doing 

■ACTtVtTY C/E/3 T/0/1 S/0 B X DATE 



1. 
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The teacher then asks the students to Iist20actfvitie9 
they like to do that require physical exertion. It is 
unimportant to define physical exertion because the 
name for the activity listed typically indicates the de^ 
gree of exertion. The teacher may wish to give st^veral 
examples of activities. As the students develop their 
lists, the teacher works on her/his list also. Students 
may be assured t!tat it is possible that some will have 
more than 20 activities, and others will have fewer. 
W? ?nall have (tnished their lists, the teacher asks ihe 
students to code their activities according to the foN 
lowii^ directions: 

1. PlacetheletterCEorS beside any activity which 
you participatein because you enjoy theCompet- 
ilion, the Exercise or the Ski!I involved. (Encour- 
age students to code based on the "primary" 
source of enjoyment in the activity.) 

2. Place the letter D or i beside each acttvilj' 
which is a 1'eam sport, a Dual sport (those which 
require one other player) or an Individual sport. 

3. Place an 5 or 0 beside those activities which you 
learned to like in 5chcol or Out of school. 

4. Place a 6 besideany activity for which you would 
like to Better your skill. 

5. Place a check or X beside any activity you think 
will stii; be on youi list five years from now. 

6. Record the approximate date you last did the 
activity. 

Suggestions. The number of codes should be kept 
between (ourand six Fewer thanfour generates insuf- 
ficient data and more than six tends to create confu- 
sion. Some added codings might be: 

A. Place the letter E, or N beside those activities 
which require Equipment, or No equipment. 

B. Place a dollar sign ($) beside each activity 
which requires $3.00 or more to do (exclusive 
of the initial investment in equipment). 

C. Select the five activities you like the most. 
Rank order these activities from the most liked 
(I), through the least liked (5). 

D. Hacca C besideany activity you think would 
be on your coach's or physical eduoition 
teacher's list. 



The teacher may wish to design a follow-up aclivily 
for this strategy. Students can form dyads or trios and 
help each other look for p^ttek-ns in their codings or 
help one another set goals bastKl on the meaning they 
derive from their lists. 

One way to help students summarize their learn- 
ings from any strategy is to have them complete a 
series of incomplete sentences. This activity is called 
th? "I learned that I ..." strategy. Some incomplete 
sentences for use in this strategy follow. 

1» I Learned that 1 ... 

2. 1 was surprised that I ... 

3. 1 re-learnf'd that I ... 

4. I think that I should ... 

5. I wish that I ... 

6. I wonder if I ... 

Rank Orders 

Coal. People art' f^iccd with many sm^n decisions 
each day. This stratcgj' provides an opportunity to 
examine more thoughtfully any number of issues 
which are often rt'spondLK) to without considtration. 
Through this strategy students may discover alterna- 
tives tu their habitual actionf> and reactions oi clarify 
the rationale for their tiction^ and reactions. 

Proa$$. The teacher explains that a scries of ques- 
tions witl be askod. For each question, iUrvG or four 
alternative answers are supplied. The student is to 
rank order the responses to the questions based on 
her/his own value preference. Students may place the 
numbers one (1) through it^ree (3) in the spaces beside 
each alternative. The teacher usks students to share 
therr rank ordcnJ in the group. Students may pass if 
they choose not to make their rank orders publiCp They 
should be reminded that there arc no right or wrong 
ways to rank order and may then be encouraged to 
discuss their reasons for ordering the alternatives. 



The items presented below are examples of this 
strategy: 

1. When you are participating ir^ a sport, what is 
your goal?^ 

To beat the other player or team 

To play the game fairly 

To play as well as you can 

2. What occupies your thoughts mostfrt^iuentlyin 
physical education class? 

Making friends 

Being the best 

. Being myself 

3. What is the most important reason for partici- 
pating in physical activities as far as you arecon- 
rerned? 

Physical health 

Taking risks 

Fun 

Releasing tensions 

Competition 

4. Which of the following words describe your be- 
havior in physical education most accurately? 
Sensitivity 

Competition 

Power 

Pleasure 

Honesty 

Sug^-i^iious. When students art- sharing their rank 
orders, encourage them to tell not only the rank but 
also the alternative for each rank. Thus will students 
take full responsibility for thdr rankings and further 
examine thdr ehoices. 

Some students will want to suggest additional al- 
ternatives as students discuss their rationale for their 
rank orders. 

The Pie of Teaching Physical Education 

Cotii^ This strategy is designed to help students in- 
ventory how they actually ^pend their time. Tlic in- 
formation yielded in this strategy helps them move 
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from how they ^ire Lurrently bpending rime tow\ird 
how they ivould like to spend rime. 

Proa*ss. Students are asked to dra^v a circle. The 
teacher c*in draw a drcle on the bbckbodrd and dem- 
onstrate the procebb. The follmving direcrions are 
given: 

This pie repa*bents a tyi^.^.il day in your life. Di- 
vide the circle into quarcerb using dotted lines. 
Each quarter represents a six-hour unit of rime. 
Esrimatehow many hours you spend doinf. each 
of the follo^ving activities during a typical day. 
How many minutes do you spend: 

1. Earing 

2. Sleeping 

3. Working 

4. Going to school 

5. Watching TV 

6. Doing physical acriviries (\vhat kind?) 

7. Reading 

8. Other 

Although yoiir rime estimates \vill not be exact, 
make them total 24 hours. Draw slices in your pie 
in proportion to that part of theday you spend in 
each of the categories given by the quesrions. . 
After everyone has finished drawing her/his pie, the 

students may find it helpful to consider some of the 

foUovNTing questions and activiries. 

Ask yourself^ "Am I sarisfied with the way I am 
spending my rime?" Dra^v an ideal pie. Now 
compare your ideal pie with your real pie. Ask 
yourself, "What categories of my real pie do [ 
want to change?" or, "What could I realisrically 
do to change a category?" or"Howand whencan 
1 begin to change that category?" 
SttgSi'stms. Students should beassurt-d that there is 

no "best" pie. And noimplicarion that the pie should 

bo changed. Any decision to change the pie is the 

responsibility of the individual. 

Values Continuum 

GtW. The purpose of the values i^onriniium strategy 
ib to encourage the seeking of alternarivos. Sharing 
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one's position on the values continuum also encour- 
ages public afftrmarion of one's stance. 

Process. The teacher and/or students may idenrify 
issues for the values cunrinuum. Once an issue has 
been tdenrified, the teacher draws a line on the 
blackboard and two opposite or polar posirions are 
idenrified. For example, suppose a student was con- 
fronted with a classmate who threatened to beat him 
up, The issue is phrased as follows: "What should a 
student do when threatened by another student in 
class?" Possible opposite positions on this issue might 
be: (1) Report the student to the teacher and (2) ignore 
thestudent.Theposirionsareplacedattheendsof the 
conrinuum as follows: 



Report Ignore 

The teacher then may say: "We haveidenrified two 
polar responses to the situation. Between these poles 
are a number of other positions. I am going to go 
around the room and ask you to tell the class where 
you would place yourself on the continuum and what 
you v/ould do in thesituarion. At this time do not give 
the reason for your posirion." Allow ample rime for all 
to declare their posirion. Remember, some partici- 
pants may wish to pass. 

Snggesf\otiS. Afterthe sharing is (inished, the teacher 
can hold a group discussion. It is important during the 
discussion that students explain themselves and 
neither h'y to convince others to see things their own 
way nor discuss why another's position is "no good." 

If students seem very reluctant to voice their posi- 
rions, they may be encouraged to write thdr posirion. 
These written posirion statements may laterbe read by 
the parridpants^ read anonymously or shared in 
dyads or triads. 

If alternarive posirions tend to be veiy similar 
(everyone seems to take a middle of the road stance), 
the similar stance may be removed as follows: "Let's 
assume that that alternarive is not possible. Now, 
where would you place yourself and what would you 
do?" If this does not srimulate alternarive posirions. 
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there i5 dgotni chance that the is:>utii^ nota '1ivt;'' one 

or that it has been poorly delineated, 

' Another er^ample o( the value continuum follows: 
What should a student do if an activity is prohented 
that he/she does not desire to participate in? 



Complain to Not dress down 

the teacher 

A Closing Note 

There are a few important rules for the use of values 
elanfication strategies. Perhaps the most important 
one IS that the teacher participate in the strategy along 
with the students, A teacher's \\1llingne5S to do so 
demonstrates her/his desire to be known to students 
and provides an effective model Any student must 
always W in the position of choosing the extent to 
which she/he will participate. Thus, the teacher 
penodically reminds students of the ''pass" rule. Fi- 
nally/ all responses generated by any strategy are 
"0,K," Teachers who have learned" ft) use v<ilues 
clanTication effectively have developed a ressponse 
mode which clearly recognizes and values student 
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lURGE-A-GRAM 

Date: Everyday 

TO: Our readers. 

We urge you tocontinueyour efforts in mak 
fng learning relevant by using some values 
clarification strategies or other personalized 
learning ideas found in this book, 

FROM: 

Barb Passmore 

Laurie Passmore 
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THE OPEN 
GYMNASIUM 



One oi the manifestations of contemporary em- 
phasis upon individualizing, humanizing education 
in American schoois is a renewed interest in ex- 
perimentation with a wide variety of educational ap- 
proaches and alternatives focused upon the develop- 
ment of the whole thinking, feelings experiencing^ 
moving person. 

An alternative that has been extensively described 
in educational literature and experimented with in 
elemeitary schools since the 1960s has come to be 
known as "informal education" or more popularly, 
"open education." 

OPEN EDUCATION 

The basic assumptions underlying open education 
are rooted in humanebeliefsabouthow persons grow^ 
learn^ and what knowledge is of most worth. One of 
the dangers evident in identifying and describing such 
beliefs is that open education may be categorized in 
descriptions of programs and practices as "the way" 
rather than "a way" identifiable only as continuously 
changing, flexible and receptive to the new. Open 
education, thus, may not be perceived as unlimited 
with open-ended opportunities for students to grow, 
change and leam, but rather as a complete/ packaged^ 
closed product, described explicitly and expertly, re-* 
ducing student freedoms to detailed explanations of 
what it is and how it is to be done. 



Strathn f . Caldmll 

California Siate University ai Northridge ' 
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Within the range of existing educational alterna- 
tives, open education would fall between what is 
kn own as traditional or standard education and "free" 
schools. Traditional education is associated with fact, 
skill acquisition, teacher controi, competition/ grad-* 
ing. group teaching, objective measurement and be- 
havioral accountability. Free schools (educational al- 
ternatives existing outside publicschool systems) pro- 
vide for the needs and interests of diverse groups 
ranging from white, communal, Summerhillian, 
counterculture enterprises to Inner-dty schools at- 
tempting to change and improve dramatically thelives 
of the have-notS/ the disenfranchised, the dispos-* 
sessed. 

Open education, an approach within the scope of 
public education, is person-centered education. Edu* 
cational activities and practices provide choices for 
learners. Learning experiences are viewed as 
opportunities to encourage and support students in 
their growth toward increased awareness and de- 
velopment of self-identity/ self-acceptance, self- 
direction, self-esteem and self-realization. 

Open Physical Education 

An open physical education might be described as a 
manifestation of open education that uses human 
movement to provide opportunities for students to 
experiment/ explore, choose, create, grow, learn and 
change. An open physical education views everything 
in secondary schoolphysical education as potentiality. 
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open to change, flexible, in process, receptive to the 
unknown and untried. 



The Op«n Gymnasium 

The concept of an open gymnasium is one of a 
learning environment within an open physical etiuca- 
Hon comparable co an open classroom as a learning 
environment within an open education. 

An open gymnasium is a place of sharing, providing 
for, working with, teachingjearningand cooperating 
in an environment absorbed in activity, free in wide 
open depth and structure, and limitless jn terms of 
teacher-student achievement. 



Iheopen gjfmnasium is only a term. It is not intended 
to coercey frighten or create an atmosphere of ioial 
rfrawstf in a physical education/athletic department/ its 
people or its program. It offersy instead/ an idea for an 
alternativey an "additive" to existing physical educa- 
tion programming. Thero need not be anything 
"wrong" in any specific department such valuing 
should come from the people who develop and work 
with the program. Also, there is no need for negative 
thinking when i t comes to seeking out and trying newy 
different ideas. 

In the process of clarifying and developing the idea 
of the open gymnasium, we must focus on three fun- 
damental areas. . .the three areas that confront us 
every day in our teaching — teachers, students and 
learning opportunitieslprograni experiences. 

The Physical Education Teacher 

Opening up physical education will bo an adventure 
into the new and unknown for many teachers. The 
manner in which teachers approach and value such 
exploration will be the cruciaL critical factor underly* 
ing success or failure. 

Since schools exist for learners, and teachers are 
employed to fa^'ilitate the growth and learning of stu- 
dentSy teachingoin be forbetter or for worse. Teachers 
who are genuinely interested in students and willing 
to experimenty explore^ risk in their own persorxal 
growth as they encourage and support students to do 
sa willprobablybe helpers rather than hurtersin their 
work with adolescents. Teachers who aspire to be 
helpers are humane and treat students as feeling, 
thinking personsy not as objects to be merely lined up^ 
drilled disciplined and graded. 

Some of us are good with childreny some not ?tt> 
good; some play favorites to have favors returned, 
some are fair. We are ^'phys. ed." teachers, "gym" 
teachers, experts in taping, exercisey muscles and 
punishment. We are "jocks/' athletes who know the 
internal meaning of the word "duh." We are "un* 
academic'' and many times are outcasts of the eduoi- 
tion profession. We are^ilways called upon to givei>p 
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this child or ihalchild lo an English teacher for tesHng, 
or we take a way from Englishandgiveloinler^cholas- 
Hc sports. 

Some of us are good with kids. We even care about 
our profession's "image," SomC of us are willing (and 
we honestly believe this) to try to convince others of 
our worth, our sincerity and our "humanness" 
through a posiHve, caring and "opening up" program 
in physical education. We, believing that we speak for 
a majority of physical educators, do not deserve Ihe 
gross stereotyping that seems so typical of the past 
and present. 

We've committed ourselves! We've loved teaching, 
we've hated teaching, we've been drained dry 
through our giving and sHIl we are called every de- 
rogatory name in existence. We've shared and coun- 
seled, understood and coached. We've cried and bat-* 
tied with, swatted and hugged, questioned and won- 
deredabout,encounteredand yet really nt^ver known, 
cradled and punished, and most importantly, cared for 
children. 

For the men and women who have ideas, and wish 
desperately to get them out and working, the open 
gymnasium concept may seem like a SummerhjII ap- 
proach. No! To us, the open approach implies exactly 
what each of us wants it to be, and no more. Our 
concern is that your ideas^ as the opening teacher, 
should at least be given a sounding. 

Open gymnasium ideas are developed by teachers 
who (to an outside observer may appear to have little 
interest in teaching physical education, but love to 
coach) are hopeful, actually excited about their in- 
volvement In the planning and oxecuHon of new ideas 
in the physical education program. 

In thinking about the opening teacher, we need to 
remember that there is an exciting part to each of us. It 
comes out when an Idea of our own is somewhere 
initiated, or when we wholeheartedly relate to an- 
other's ideas. We came out of college with desirt^s to 
change theentireworld through physical education. If 
we have not yet totally spent our energy and ideas, we 
may still bave beginnings in us for programs that 
really count, that are exciting and explosive in nature. 



Learners/Students 

To knowandunderstandstudentsbetteris to collect 
and utilize information about their needs, interests, 
capabilities and understandings through continuous 
feedback and evaluation throughout learning experi- 
ences in order to reveal and clarify thoughts, feelings, 
actions, purposes for both learner and teacher. 

Among the many tools that may be used for student 
self-assessment/ stock taking and self-evaluation in 
progress toward learning goals, there are; 

1, student's written statements of goals, objectives 

2, verbal or non-verbal statements of values, at- 
titudeS/ feelings about movement activities 
(poetry, prose, painting, sculpture, collage, 
photographs, etc) 

3, interest, activity inventories identifying what 
students can do, can't do, would like to learn, 
would not like to learn 

4, anonymous or signed feedback sheets after les- 
sons expressing feelings and thoughts about the 
learning experience 

5, self-appraisal forms (teacher's objectives and 
student objectives) constructed, given out at the 
beginning and completed at the end of experi- 
ences so learners may evaluate personal growth, 
change, learning in skills, knowledge, under- 
standing, feehngS/ performance in light of where 
they started and where Ihey finished 

6, continuous personallog, diary, autobiography of 
thoughts, feelings, actions, growth, change, 
learning in/through movement experiences,^ 

Familiarizing students with experimentation, ex- 
ploration of new movement freedoms may be facilitated 
by teachers introducing something ne>v into the in- 
structional program once a month, every two weeks, 
once a week, every day and encouraging student ex- 
perimentation with new ways of approaching oldex- 
periencesi As teachers set asideincreastng amounts of 



'Foroictensivoinformationabout toolsthatniAyb^i used for evaluat- 
ing student progress toward loaming gtxils, see chapter 9, ''Guid- 
ing Students," in Cassidy and Caldwell (1974). 
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dme for students to think about new ways of encoun- 
tering space^ people, equipinent, objects, things in the 
environment through movcnnent, the change process 
is underway. 

Young people are very durable. They are often 
cruel, almost always honest and are extremely 
"open," We can't fool them. Whether we have 5 or 50 
years of education, we can't con or cheat children. 
Whether we present different directions, vaned pro- 
grams or ennching experiences toshidenis or not will 
really make little difference. Because they are so open 
and flexible^ secondary school kids will adjust to aN 
most any situation that arises. 

Programming the open gymnasium concept is of 
little or no use unless physical education departments 
as a whole stt down and consider the re:,l values of 
program experiences and opportunities for the slu- 
detits, not for themselves. 

Movement Leamir^ Opportunities and 
Experiences 

Physical education is concerned with thestudy, un- 
derstanding, experiencing of moving beings in the 
school environment through movement learning ex- 
periences provided tt> facilitate the growth and learn- 
ing of students as healthy, adetiuate, fully functioning 
persons in today's society. 

Learning opportuiities are tools for stimulating 
student growth and l earning. Any activity. Idea, piece 
of equipment, sUuaticin, space, person, etc, provides a 
learning opportunity rich in potential if teachers can 
understfind and accept this. The ability to see, create 
and value newness and unic|ueness in the ordinary is 
to provide opportunities for students to create in 
movement in a bupfortive learning dimate valuing 
new ideas, feelings, mictions. 

Learning opportunities may be identified and de- 
scribed endlosly, li.nitcd essentially by human im- 
agination. Some possibilities may include varied use 
of such factors as: 

space; indoor, outdoor, restricted, open, diminish- 
ing, strange, filled with objects/people 

O 
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people: students, teachers, custodians, other 
teachers, administrators, teacher aides, parents, 
alumni, community members, professional 
sports figures 
environments: city, country, mountains, hills, des- 
ert, lakes, rivers, ocean 
time: morning, daytime, afternoon, evening, 
weekends; flexible, adjustable, adaptable 
amounts, units, blocks 
media: pictures, books, films, records, cassettes, 
filmstrips, slides, resource centers, learning cen- 
ters, media centers 
surfaces: blacktop, conaete, grass, dirt, sawdust, 

wood; smooth, rough, uneven 
sounds: musital instruments, people, animals, in- 
sects, nature 
activihes; games, relays, stunts, exercisos,^ sports, 

dances, skills 
facilihes: courts, fields, rooms, offices, studios, 
pools, rinks, centers, tracks, ranges, stables, a^ 
leys, gymnasiums 
obstacles/challenges: obstacle courses, challenge 
circuits, follow the leader, etc, utilizing chairs, 
benches, trash cans, fences, lines, ropes, diving 
boards, parallel bars, mats, poles, goalposts, 
hurdles, hoops, towels, people 
things (objects, equipment): balls, t>ats, newspaper, 
tubes, poles, parachutes, sponges, ropes, bags, 
boxes, cans, mats, rolled magazines, broom 
handles, traffic cones, drums, blocks, bars, 
hoops, rocks, tires, blindfolds, batons, ribbons, 
lumber ,,, anything, everything 
Physical educators in Amencan elementary schools 
have, since the 1950s, utilized in many ways the ideas 
and practices of English movement educators, draw- 
ing upon the work of Rudolf Laban, pioneer English 
movement theoretician. With these approaches, 
themes, lessons, units, progressions, se<|uences of 
movement experiences may be developed for learners 
around such concerns as: 

1, movements (walk, run, leap, jump, gallop, 
swing, twist, shake, bounce, kick, throw, 
strike, etc) 
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2. the body (body awareness, shapes, parts, rela- 
tionships, etc.) 

3. space (directions, levels, pathways, amount, 
etc.) 

4. time (fast/slow, increase/decrease, rhydim, etc.) 

5. force (strong/weak, light/heavy, tension/ 
relaxation, creation/absorption, etc.) 

6. weight (taking, transferring weight on body 
, parts: managing, controlling objects, etc.) 

7. flow (smooth/jerky, continuous/broken, ate.) 

8. objects (throw, catch, kick, etc.) 

9. equipment, apparatus (around, over, under, 
through, etc.) 

10. people (self, partner, small groups, large 
groups, etc.) 

11. themes (contrast movements, mirror move- 
ments, open-close, follow-lead, pass by, move 
with, etc.) 

12. organic fitness (balance, strength, agility, en- 
durance, coordination, etc.) 

13. movement mechanics {leverage, balance, iner- 
tia, gravity, etc.) 

14. environments (land, water, space)^ 

New emerging, different forms of body, nonverbal 
movement from other cultures a^d other disciplines 
are being discovered and experimentally used to de- 
termine their value and interest to secondary school 
youth. 

Physical educators interested in providing new 
ways of growth and learning for student^s might in* 
dude: aikido (oriental martial art: moving meditation); 
mcditaiion (passivity: quietness: awareness: relaxation: 
calmness); bmthing patterns, exercises (sensory con- 
sciousness, awareness); hatha yoga (body postures: 
breathitig exercises: stretching); transceHdcrUal medita* 
tion (meditation: mantrateound); tai chi chuan (moving 
meditation: slowness: flow: calmness: relaxation); 
massage (body awareness: relaxation); yoga (medita- 
tion: breathing); zen (meditation: breathing); sensory 
mvakefiiftg, aimreHess (heightened awareness: smell, 
touch, taste, vision, hearing, movement: relaxation: 



breathing); non-verbal communicatm (touch: move- 
ment: body language); structural integration (bodily 
realignment: muscular release); biofeedback (body feed- 
back: bodily function control: willing).^ 

Overcoming Learning Barricfs 

The challenge fadng both teachers and students 
seeing, hearing, feeling, touching, moving, experienc- 
ing and expressing in fresh, untried ways will be to 
overcame obstades to p^irsonai growth and learning. 
Learningobstacles may indude the following: (1) hav- 
ing a preconceived idea of what something is and 
being unable, for example, to see how to change balls 
by altering shape, size, texture, color, use and mean- 
ing in situations if one so chooses; (2) personal fear of 
failing, making a mistake, looking foolish, being 
ridiculed by others; (3) unwillingness to take a risk in 
old or new situations where grading prevails; (4) feel- 
ings of inferiority, inadequacy, an "I can't do it" at- 
titude of doubting; not trusting one's abilities based on 
prior experiences; (5) devaluing by sodety (schools, 
teachers, parents, peers) of nonconforming, experi- 
mental, autonomous ways of functioning with con- 
formity, passivity, ordinariness, sameness valued and 
reinforced. 

Removing student learning blocks is to establish a 
growth dimate welcomi ng what one tmly feels, thinks 
and does as necessary to approach the world /reshly 
and creatively. 



.\N EMERGING, EVOLVING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

In today's second.'ry schools, as in years past, ideas 
must have impact on and acceptance from a variety of 



^or detailed I nfoT motion abouiMovent^nl Hducdtiun, st'cCatncron 
and PIcAsancc (1964); Giltlom (1970); Kirdiner, Cunronghjim and 
Warrell (1970). 

^InfofTtnation 3t>0fu I different p«lhs to pc^rsonal f^rowlh may be found 
in Lewis and 5tr«ilfeld 09/0); Quo ^ind Mann Peterson 
(1971); Schutz (1967); Stevens (1971). 
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individuals to be succf^^shilly implemented into pro- 
gram. The open gynmasium as an idea, a practice, 
must come from ^nd (ocus on the physical educator 
the athletic coach, the department chairperson, 
"new" teachers, student teachers, adaptive teachers, 
liandtcapped-chtldren teachers, the body condition- 
ing teacher, the self-defense teacher, in fact, all who 
participate in the teaching enterprise. 
We wonder what physical education could offer: 

IF.. .each teacher in a secondary school physical 
education department, {say 5 to 10 men and 
women), offered just two ide?is for program im- 
plementation apiece? 

IF.. .ideas were not only talked about but developed 
and acted upon? 

lF...ort*r person from one department went to one 
conference and brought back and attemptedone 
idea? 

IF.. .we were able to lay our secure, workable, tradi- 
tional programs aside? 

IF.. .all ideas from each person in a physical educa- 
tion department were thrown into a pot with 
everyone rtally hearing what others have to say? 

An emerging opening up of the physical education 
program means opening up all possibilities in terms of 
resources, facilities and program experiences for stu- 
dents. Programming the open gymnasium means 
looking at current programs and practices and accept- 
ing the idea of change. We are not proposing change 
for the sake of change, which can be too destructive 
and limiting. Opening the program can mean simply 
looking at existing values and experimenting with 
new ideas. 

Oh, how many of us are frightened to be honesti 
Our ideas for a dynamic program often get lost in talk, 
in fear and in tryingto figure out ways of implementa- 
tion before the whole idea is even out of one's mouth. 
We become so secure in doing one certain something 
in one certain way for so long that, change, even 
though a mere additive, seems to be forever in com* 
ing> 



Facilitating Change 

There are endless ways of changing existing tradi- 
tional movement experiences in secondary schools. 
Tne goal of such change is movement toward per- 
sonalized, individualized, humanized, noncompeti- 
tive (except self), noncomparative, intense, expres^ 
sive, unique, different learner-centered experiences. 

Teache*^. To change physical education program ex- 
periences and practices is to change physical educa- 
tion teachers> It is pc^^sible that mature adults who 
have grown continuously from infancy to adulthood 
have forgotten how they grew and became what they 
are. An awareness of this, with its implications for 
different kinds of experiences for students, may be 
truly revolutionary for teachers. Some ways in which 
teachers and students seem lochartget grow and know 
themselves are: 

^ Be you, really you, what you are — not what you 
should be, could be, ought to be. 

• Be alive, stay awake, aware, sensitive to every- 
thing— uncondition yourself, 

• Love yourself, accept yourself totally, complete- 
ly, unconditionally with no strings attached. 

• Reach out to others, express yourself. 

• Be you. not an image, concept, stereotype, role. 

• Be in the world as a baby — everything experi- 
enced as fresh, new, myscerious. 

• Realize that you are enough, you are unique in 
the world ^- comparing kills. 

• Realize that happiness islicre, not THERE. 

• Relax, let go of tensions. 

• Take responsibility for yourself ... what you 
think, feel, do. 

• Risk being yourself, right here, right now. 

• Remember, you grew YOU! 

Teachers wishing to grow themselves consciously 
may plunge suddenly into new exp'^riences or move 
into the unknown mote gradually : t\d systematically. 

To introduce change into one's life gradually and 
systematically is to deliberately set aside a period of 
time each day in which something different is done so 
that one comes to understand and experience change 
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as tixcitcincnt and challcn^5c, rather than a threat to 
one's adequacy. The recording of such growth experi- 
ences in a log or <liary enables teachers to see and 
understand themselves in process. 

To understand peoples' fear of change is to have 
be^n there and to empathize with their perceptions 
and behaviors. 

*Mirner$. Methods used by teachers to facilitate stu- 
dent learning in second^^ry school physical education 
is a manifestation of a teacher's philosophy/ values 
and understanding of how students best grow and 
learn within the concept of an open gymnasium^ an 
opt*n physical education. 

Itisdifficult to visualize fearful timid teachers usin^ 
open teaching approaches until they feel safe and se- 
cure enough tn their own identities to grant students 
inaeasing amounts of freedom to make choices and 
assume inaeasing responsibility for their own learn- 
ing 

Vethods/ techniques and processes are simply lools 
used by teachers to enable students to attain learning 
goals. If these goals are perceived as primarily stu- 
dent centered then traditional teacher deternrkined 
learning experiences will not work. 

To shift responsibility from teachers telling students 
what to do to students discoveriiigandunderstanding 
their own movement abilitiesis to shift emphasis from 
teiichers teaching directly to learnerb learnings where 
it rightly belongs. To do $o requires that teachers un- 
derstand and apply different methods to reach dif- 
ferent goals. 

English movement educators have defined three 
methods of working with students. These approaches 
are known as the directs indirect and limitation 
methods. Teachers unfamiliar or uncomfortable with 
more student centered learning are using the direct or 
traditional teacher directed approach. 

The direct method of teaching is traditional teaching 
in which all matters regarding students learningare 
decided by the teacher. Teachers determine objec 
tives^ content, organization and evaluation of pupil 
learning. Teachers tell and show and students re- 
spond. The direct method is exemplified by students 



organized in lines^ doing «(ercises or calisthenics^ all 
perfornrking the same movement in the same way at 
the same time^ following or reflecting the teacher. 

Indirect teaching methodology allows students free 
choice to experiment in learning situations. Emphasis 
shifts from teachers teaching directly to learners as- 
suming responsibility for their own learning. The limi- 
tations in this method are the learners' desire and 
ability to explore and the limitations of the activity, 
object, piece of equipments etc. 

An example of the use of indirect teaching would b** 
theteacher providing jump ropes foreach student and 
asking students to find as many ways as they can of 
using the ropes within a specified time period. 

The limitation method involves teachers imposing 
limitations upon activities chosen or movements used 
by learners. Using hula hoops lying on the ground as 
the task, the teacher might ask students to find 
different ways of moving in and out of their hoops 
(different movemen Is), movingin quickly, out slowly, 
in quickly, out quicUy (speed), movingin and out side 
first, back first, front first (direction), moving in and 
out taking body weight on one footi two feet^ one 
hand and one foot, one hand an/ two fcjt, etc. 
(weight).* 

Students will learn to stretch and extend their 
abilities as teachers ask more questions and give fewer 
answers, pose more challenges for students to work 
through and encourage students to move in their own 
unique, different ways. 

'^Forextonslvedctaikdlnfonnattonabttii] English movcmcnivduca- 
tton methodology (direct. Indirect. limitAtion method), sec BU" 
brotigh and Jonos(1%3). For extensive* detailed information at>out 
problem solvlryg* discovery type teaming, Gilliom (1970); 
Musslon (1966. dtaps. 7.8). 
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Movement Learning Opportunities/Experiences 

The move lownrd ttio open gymnasium, open 
ptiysicnl education concept may be (acililatod in ihc 
following ivays: 

(1) organizing or arranging known cqnipmont, 
people, games, dances, objects, lime, 
obstacles/challenges, time, exercises, elc, in 
new ways. 

(2) using known equipment, people, ubjecis, 
sporls^ exercises, etc., in new ways* 

(3) cticinging, redo.signinj; kn^wn object;?, equip- 
ment, dances, sports creating new, different 
forms, activities. 

(4) orgiinizing, arriinging new, created movement 
form^y activities in new ways* 

{3) using new, created movement form;>, adivitie^ 
in new ways. 

(6) researching, discovering, using experiences 
(equipmenl, objects, etc.) front past societies, 
dvili^^attons* 

(7) creating, urgcinizing, using ideas, equipment, 
game's, sports, dances, etc., designed for phys- 
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ical education in the twenty firsi or Iwenty fifth 
century. 

(8) designing equipment, games, sporls, elc, Tor 
unusual, different environment.^ (underwater, 
outer space, submarines, Ihe moon). 

Perspective 

The open gymnasium is an idea — an idea to be 
challenged, questioned, criticized and tried by all 
who are willing to explore cmd dre interested in 
change, growth, learning. 

tn writing aboul the ideas behind the open gym- 
niisium, we (eel that what may be potentially 
frightening about this idea is not the risk involved in 
looking al new ideas, bul rather the altitude of many 
that thctr programs and practices do not need new 
ideas. 

In writing of Ihe open gymniisium, we hiwe not 
offered "wisdom-from-the-mount"; instead, wo are 
callir^ (or rejuveniition of the idea of physical 
educators in secondary schools being open h idcaa^. 
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MULTIMEDIA 
APPROACHES 



Mary lou Enberg 
VJashingtcn State Umversify 
Pullmnt VJashington 



Both teaching and learning involve communication 
— the former between teacher and student and the 
latter between learner and the environment/ of which 
ihc teacher is a part. Medium is that through/by which 
anything is accomplished, Vic media are, of course, 
ways of communicating, expressing, learning. There 
is nothing revolutionary in these statements. 1 btpn 
this chapter from that point only to indicate the dis- 
tance we have traveled since my own public school 
days. Then we knew/ when the teacher showed a film, 
that he or she had nothing planned that day because 
movies were/ innately, a form of entertainment/ and 
school was never entertaining. In retrospect, neither 
were the rims we saw! Certainly/ behave progi'essed 
from my o\;n first years ofteaching wheni wastefully 
operated the (ilmstrip projector and phonograph so 
that all of my students could see the marvels of two-hit 
volleyball, at the same time/ in the same place. iMowI 
am both prejudiced and evangelistic — prejudiced 
because I have an unreasoning predilection (or both 
media and affect (feeling) as undevt-Ioped tools of 
teaching and learning in physical education; 
evangeli^'ic because 1 feel an unswerving need to 
preach this gospel So 1 oKer this caveat: beware, 1 v^U 
try to convert you! 

Librariiins fondly refer to their collections of books 
as \hi^ origiml media. Not so! Physical educators for 
years have Utilized the original media/ demonstration 
and monologi I became acquainted with the limita- 
tions of monologwhen, on the first examination 1 ever 



gave, several of the students reported about the pen- 
alty for the rule infraction of being "out of bounce." So 
I mustagtee with the Little Princr, in paraphrase, that 
words alone are the source of misunderstanding. 

One problem (among others) with demonstration is 
that once is not enough! A harried secondary school 
physical educator or a pressured interscholaslic gym- 
nastics coach canno^ possibly demonstrate the 
number of skills the nTimber of times required for any 
given day. The quick solution was always to have a 
student demonstrate. The main disadvantage of even 
a good demonstration was that it was usually per- 
formed for thegroup,and not everyone subtended the 
same visual angle (methods classes not withstanding) 
or. Indeed, was even tuned in to the performance. 
Now the "newer media," or more precisely, proper 
utilization of media materials' can overcome some of 
the problems of the "original media" in physical edu- 
cation. Some of the pS)chological barriers to commu- 
nicating/ such as the verbosity of the sender or the 
confusion, daydreaming or perceptual limitations of 
the receiver, can be controlled or eliminated through 
selection and development of media materials and 



Noti\ The t^rm. muldmudia^ bothurs^ inc. tl is r^und^nt (multi ^ 
many; modi^ ^ more than onu tnudium) i^nd not uxplidt dnulti' 
what?). Perhaps ji hotter imm woutd be multi'Sensory media or 
multi 'imjigo media. 

'"Modi;* malerials" is inclusive of th'* older terms such as au- 
diLmi^Uiit materials^ instructional media and educationat mtMlia. 
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knowle^lge of the capabilities of the hardware or 
equipment. We always knew we were trying lo leach 
something (someone?); technology has merely pro- 
vided us with alta^native methods (or being in more 
than one place at the same time. 

Most school districts are part of the elecironic won- 
derjandv loaded with the means of projecting and 
amplifying media materials. It is time to ask: what 
have we, as professionals, done to provide the 
software, and wJiat can we do with it? Although 
software could refer to everything from films to com- 
puter aided instruction (CAl) materials and from re- 
cordings and TV tapes to materials from remote- 
access-retrieval systems, tor purposes of this brief dis- 
cussion 1 will restrict my examples (\vith only a 
glimpse at the Brave New Worid) to the use of video 
and audiotapes, film, slides^ transparencies and talk- 
ing paper^ for thatis where 1 find most school systems 
now. The effective use of media in multimedia learn- 
ing and muliirAiedia instruction involves the strategy 
of selecting/ developing and utilizing these forms jn 
meaningful learning experiences which can expand 
reiriforce the learner's progress toward some desired 
goal. That is^ the hardware or software is not good in 
itself; rather, it awaits the strategic arrangement^ the 
interrelationships that can be planned for only by a 
knowing* feeling teacher or a teacher-student consor- 
tium. That fact can lead tofeellngs of apprehension as 
many of us realize that we have had inadequate prep- 
aration during our professional training and do not 
truly understand the possibilities v^thin selection and 
use of the new media. 

Advantages of Multimedia Materials 

LL>t u^ eonsider the benefits in the selection, de- 
velopment or purchase, and use of multimedia mate- 
rials to L'ffect learning or progress toward a dLsirtHJ 
goaK V,liat can multimedia approaLhes provide to bab 
ana' the finandal and tt'mporal cost of purchase and 
dt'velopment/ the labor of assembly and responsibility 
of disassembling the audiovisual equipments the 
hazards of maintaining software, the frustrations of 
blown fuses and burned out lights* and the problems 




associated with whogets to use the projector that day? 
Tome, thetxpert use of multimedia offers the teacher 
the opportunity to be human; that is something only 
teachers* not machines^ can be. Modi^i materials can* 
through the imagery they evoke, involve the affective 
as wvll as the cognitive domain in learning within the 
psychomotor domain. Among the plus factors^ mul" 
timedia approacht^s can offer adaptability* testability^ 
personaliz^ition (individualization), opportunities for 
student responsibility {self-disciplint*), an attractive 
learning mode, aLXountability^ avenues for creativity, 
by-produeiS for public relations (learning should not 
stop with the school environment)* and confluent 
educationr There are prob*ibIy other advantages* and 
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my calcgorit-b rntiy luit be discrete, biil Ihib lisl in- 
duiios tile mob£ functional u( Ihe p\ub fnctorb I couki 
eniimemte. 

Adai*tiibiUhf. Mei-iia niiiteriiils tm* iUlaptiible lo l*srge 
groups or indhlOuiil htiidy. They ore Ihe prert)giiti\\.» 
of the student cii> welt as the in^lructor. They ^nn be 
used indoors or outside (if you chiiH>so the right 
equipment) iind uith till iige groups. They ain n 
planned port of n series of ledrning experlena'S or 
comprise the tot<il series of cxperienceb. They Cdn 
range from low-cost overhead transparencies uith 
voice or tape added to complex, computer-aided mod- 
els In short, there is a price nnd utility for everyone, 
and the mode chosen is dependent only upon avail- 
ability and the planner'b (teaclier's) ingenuity. The fol- 
lowing is a practical example of uhat I mean by adap- 
tability. Cirul Nations- de\eK.ped for me a series of 
slides with t:»pe, describing the use of the universal 
gym. This set is a slide synch model, and the student 
can upt^Tatf it at his/her corvenience. Certain basic 
slides are maintained in the series, but 1 substitute 
curient ones (pictures of students now in class) to 
Niaintiininlerestanii the persoruil touch- Further, the 
tape aiulil be dianged to add music or new instruc- 
tions. Also, 1 use some of the slides in other presenta- 
tions, Crg., in classes when I ncod to mphasize 
strength or the properties of simple maehines that are 
similar to properties of the machines of the body. One 
could make the same adaptations with a>mmeraal 
products. Given a super 8mm cartndge film of a sport 
skill, Fhe teacher could prepare an audiotape and 
overhead transparencies to augment the film, making 
it relevant lo the individual, group or situation. Mes- 
sage: once you have developed a set of niedia mate- 
rials — coniniercial, your own or a combination — lhat 
set can be adapted to many uses. 

Ti*$lability- Learnir^g experiences with media are di- 
rectly testable; the visual or audio display can be con- 
trolled for amount of information and time of expo- 
sure. Thus one can discover almost immediately what 
typt:(s)ofmedia are useful tothestudentand what are 
of k'ss value, tf the concept is attained; the student is 
free to practice the skill; if the concept has not yet been 



grasped, the teacher can help the student shift to 
another learning mode. Using the example of the uni- 
versal gym series mentioned under "Adaptability" 
above, one could include a set of 10 questions with 10 
sKdes, asking "What is happening now, what choice 
should you make here?" The student could check his/ 
her answers with a key, with the teacher or with an 
assistant, and progress toa workout on thee<}uipment 
if the test score met the criterion. 

Pcr<^)ital:zatm (huiividualizaim.P Mtdia materials 
can be so arranged that the individual student can 
operate or replay them any niuaber of times until the 
sti\dent feels confident in the i^tidersttin dings. Some 
i>f the more complex hardwar*. is set to extract the 
correct response; thestudent cannot progress until the 
correct re>ponse is given. Other mc\1ia materials pan 
allow for more elaborate respon.'^es or for cognitive- 
affective choia^s. When the individual learner is free to 
opeiate upon the learning environment, the teacher is 
also free to communicate with other individual stu- 
dents. Thus, there is a twofold personalization from 
the student's view: (1) my use of the media is a per- 
sonal relationship, and (2) the tL-acher is more avail- 
able to me in a 1;1 relationship because the teacher is not 
always involved in group instruction. 

Student Responsibility (Self-dtseipline) 

Thestudent involved in either multimedia learning 
or the preparation of multimedia materials can feel 
responsible for his/her own work (see the Siedentop, 
chapter). This fact has been shown in nwny situa* 
tions which utilize media in individualized instruction 
in either the gymnasium or the classroom. IVrsonal 
experience wiih college students has shown me that 
the students involved in developing multimc'dia pre- 
sentations of their own are highly involved and score 
higher on objective tests In the subject area than do 



n^hun .1 ^r.><,lui>tL" ^tuJcnt a\ W.>sbinj;Um St»>K' Uniirr^ily, now 
Instructor in llie Mlghl.^iid l\irk .<>y^ti>ni in llliiuns. 

ihe dlslindioii in L(Kk<>Utnib«Jm di^iptcr. 
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olher students. Either Iho rosponsibility fur Iho work 
encouragi^ boHor porformiinco or thoso studonts *iro 
innately bettor. Thoro is> ono caution: personal oxperi- 
cnco has also ^houn mo that tho opportunity forsolf- 
disciplino is not welcumo to somo studonts — thoy 
requ^^st a moro diroct, "you tell mo what to do" ap- 
proach. But studonts can loiirn to bo rosponhiblo^ given 
oxposuro to multimedia materials over a period of 
st;veral learning experiences. Ultimately, teachers are 
accountable but theiesponsibility for goal setting Gin 
be a student or <j student-teacher function 

Attractive Learning Mode 

That students are exposed to television, movies, 
tapes and stereo and (]uadraphonic recordings ts well 
diKumentod by the sales and presumed audiences for 
which these media materials have been prepared. The 
evidence that are becoming a visual culture is 
strong, at luast until one is wakened by the add rock of 
a neighborhood adolescent party, actsaschaperoneat 
a jumorhigh dance^ or simply hits the stoplight paral- 
lel with a high powered car with a high volume radio 
or tape deck. Kids^ preschool through graduate 
school, are tuned in to the media. And they learn from 
the media. Try to name that tune, gues:; the movie plot 
oridentifyaseriesstarin contest with a teenager. Why 
not utilize normal behaviorto enhance learning? Some 
of the commercial media are presented in only one 
mode; for example, loop film^ do not oirry sound. 1 
think it may be important at times to enhance thei^e 
materials with the missing mode. We should not hesi- 
tate to add music, art, advertismg slogans or othtT 
raaterial to implant the image of the concept to be 
developed. Adding to commercial media materials can 
help to erase some of the "dry educational" stigma 
from them and make learning as attractive as watching 
a ftivorite TV program* 

Accountability 

One can state competencies (objectives^ organize 
effective multimedia experiences and measure out- 
comes i|uite rapidly once thecumpetenciesand media 



materials have been prepared or organized. Com- 
petencie.; or objectives ff^r a media learning experience 
can also be related lo arger goals, such as can the 
student "design exercise programs which jre b<ised 
upon known principles of training and conditioning" 
(see the Lawson chapter). To illustrate this point, at 
our university we have developed competency state* 
ments and competency facilitating objectives within 
the professional preparation program. We are air- 
rently developing medm materials to help test attain- 
ment of the objectives for which we are to be held 
accountable in the preparation of physical education 
teachers. We also plan to use these materials to help 
students exit from those planned learning experiences 
which lead to competencies they already have and to 
ascertain whether they are ready for certain other 
learning experiences. Both formative and summative 
evaluations can be accomplished through the use of 
media materials (see the Annarino chapter). We are 
utilizing super 8mm film, sound and slides, and 
videotape to test competency to analyze skill and 
identify teaching strategy. These uses of media help in 
our accountability and in ma king the student aware of 
or responsible for progress toward the competency. 
We physical educators should be aware of any "en* 
dency to accept new ideas as the panacea for learning 
problems. We must be certain to match goals^ both 
teacher-stated and studen^^stated^ with the means. 
Use of multimedia materials is one method of achiev- 
ing this match. 

Avenues for Creativity 

Categories are never cleai^<:ut except to the person 
applying the labels. There is some confounding of this 
example with both personalization and opportunities 
tor responsibility. But one aspect of multimedia learn* 
ing that should not be overlooked Es the preparation of 
nev/ media materials by the students themselves. 
These cieations exemplify the old axiom that one un- 
derstands more completely by doing. I have dis- 
covered thai college students can^ after an experience 
with media materials^ organize a better presentation 
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than the one 1 prepared or offer suggestions for th^ 
improved placement of commercial media materials 
within the learning situcition. The Association for 
Childhood Education International (1973) has 
documented occasions where younger children can 
demonstrate cretitivity through this opportunity. It 
would seem that the act of ae<'*tion must indicate 
deeper understandings than the act of repeating what 
the teacher said. Therefore, student involvement in 
media preparation can ind ite growth toward the 
goal of becoming physically educiited. 

By*products for Public Relations 

How did PR get into a discussion of personiilized 
learning? Medta materials ain be a bonus factor which 
can operate in the public, as well as the school, do* 
main. The newer definitions of education make the 
community, rather than the school, the center for 
Ie<irninjj, and we need to realize ihai learning <ibout 
physical education should not terminate with the 
school years What better mcan& of advertising your 
curriculum to students, parents, or voters than to 
utilize nriultimedia materials? For example, imagine a 
multimedia show replacing the traditional talk at the 
Lions Club school recognition mght. Visualize the 
music, color slides or film, and sounds of activity with 
the students' voices indicating "This is the way we live 
activity; thi& is what activity means to i^'?; this is what 1 
learned about the way in which 1 can keep myself fit 
throughout my lifetime, this is what 1 learned about 
the wayWin which my own children will develop and 
what I can do to help them lead a more active life." 

Confluent Education 

It seems that, as feeling people, we teachers of phys- 
ical education fall intoa trap. Because we likeactivity, 
we assume that everyone will. However, affect is as 
"learned" as aie cognitive concepts. Self-produced 
media materialsarean important and relatively unde- 
veloped source through which one am build confluent 
learning experiences, that is, experiences in which the 
cognitiveand affective levels of the situation are paral- 



lel, or in which the affective aspects are even consid- 
ered. These materials explore such things as "How 
do 1 feel when I move, what are my fears and succes- 
ses, what is it like to relate to others in movement, how 
much of the space- time-force-flow model is influ- 
enced by feeling at any particular time, what are the 
emotional dimensions of a sport experience?" 

Few of these <]uestions are con&idered in the com- 
mercially prepared media materials, and although we 
teachers try to be human in our group presentations, 
we somehow feel gauche in touching the emotional 
teveK The tears-and-for-the-sake-of-the-school 
speeches are gone from the half-timelocker room pro- 
gram. Feeling this lack of phenomenology in our 
materials and in the learning experiences of our stu- 
dents, Ellen Krcighbaum^ and 1 produced a slide- 
fllm-stereo tape show for our students in badminton. 
In the show we explored such things as the feelings of 
aloneness and togetherness; partnership and competi- 
tiveness; the esthetics of movement within the sport; 
the relationship of sport and the real world; goals of 
the players; winning and losing; etc. We wanted to 
help both professional students and those in activity 
classes to gain an affective concept as well as cognitive 
understandings of what the sport entailed. We felt 
that most classes were oriented toward "what to" and 
''how to" but failed to encourage the students to ex- 
perience the wholeness of the sport, the integrity of 
the moment in activity. There is nothing special or 
magtcai about the show except perhaps to the pro- 
ducers, butourstudentslikeit; they see themselves in 
both exhilarating and awkward situations They can 
it'cognize that not ei'erybody has the sam** goals in 
learning an activity. The imagL-ry of the nonreprcsen- 
tattonal slides (such as blurred movement, cartoons) 
and contemporary music mixed with the¥r own voices 
and the sounds of badminton seemed to evoke mean- 
ings beyond the usual understandings from a course 
in tntdminton. Was the experience testable, i»ccounta- 



'Tttvn a ^railuati' stn^lvnt M W^t^hingion Siatv Univer^]ty, now on 
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ble? We did not utilize evaluation dcviccf^; but 1 do 
notice a greater ability of the students to describe not 
only the physical aspects of the moment, but also the 
emotions of the moment when they have used these 
multimedia materials. 

Hardware and Software 

Technology plus materi^il^ plub placement or or- 
ganization of materials ^vill determine outcomes in 
multimedia approacheii. Therefore^ we should con- 
sider the capabilities of the equipment to display, 
amplify or give fcHjdback to the user; the kinds of 
materials; and the org^ini/iiHon and arrangement of 
e^^mpmentand materials that will best augment kern- 
ing. Theaudiu forms replace the monolog in the "orig- 
inal medic^/' The visual furms not only rep]ace but add 
new dimensions to demonstration. The combirkitions 
of these two are the basis of most multiimxlia ap- 
proaches. Table 1 contains myassessment of software 
{hardware inferred). 

The following Jire suggestions for ot^nnizing and 
planning for multimedia approaches in learning. The 
steps outlined arc so similar to the procedures we 
employ in everyday planning; they are almost au* 
tomatic. 

1. Analyse the net?d, either thespecific competency 
or the more global goal The analyzer may be the 
teachc*r/ the airricutum committee or a teacher- 
student consortium. 

2t Identify media materiiilf^/ hardware and space 
available for use. 

3. Create or purchase nea»ssary material!^ and hard- 
wre, ainsidering adaptability, case of operation, etc 

4. Organize the se^^iiena' of materials for the learn- 
ing experience. Try to build in student options along 
the way. 

5. Coincident uith Step 4, organize the physical 
arrangements. 

6. Evaluate the learning with bo^h external (teacher 
evaluation) and internal (student evaluation) means. 

7. Reorgtini/e the materials and experiena^s on the 
basis of the information from Step 6. 



Media for Today and Tomorrow 

Today's Media. Multimedia approaches are used 
today in many schools as individualized learning situ- 
ations in physical education. These approaches indi- 
cate ^ commitment to personalization but have a 
somewhat predictable pattern: 

1. Media-as-part-of-learning-packet is the most 
common individual approach (see the Annarino 
chapter). Usually a commerdal loop film and a self- 
produced audiotape are made available to the indi- 
vidual Vkfishing to learn the skill or strategy. Most 
materials depict sport skills; 1 do not know of any 
commerdal software in the dance areas. Commerdal 
loop films are technically excellent, are usually filmed 
from several angles, and include both regular fpeed 
and slow motion* To the individual teacher, the cost of 
shooting enough film to make a loop film can be high, 
but pladng it in a cartridge costs under two dollars at 
most photographic shopB. 

2. Commerdal films are still the bread and butter of 
AVin many schools. Usually l6mm films are shown to 
an entire class. Some schools do film thc*ir own stu- 
dents as a basis for individual skill analysis. 

3. Videotape replay (VTR) is commonly used to 
show the individual how he/she performed or to indi- 
cate aspects of loam play, such as strategy. The advan- 
tage of VTR is the relatively low cost and the almost- 
instant replay possibility. Most teachers film an entire 
class before the replay, however. VTR is commonly 
used with interscholastic teams. TV with spedal ef- 
fects is becoming an important aspect of dance pro- 
ductions. As such, TV should probably be classified as 
a performance, rather than a learning, tool. 

4. Slide and sound or transparency and sound 
combinations are less frequently used in the gym- 
nasium than in the Classroom despite the many uses 
and relatively low cost of these combinations for per- 
sonalised learning. The example of the universal gym 
giv^n earlier illustrates one tise^ explanatioa of rules is 
another. Almost anything static can be shown and 
discussed via these media. 
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5, The last common approach U>day is the mul- 
timedia "show" which is generally seIf*produced and 
not a task instructional device but more global and 
affective in its dimensions. Most designers use popu- 
lar music mixed with voice or other sound and a vari- 
ety of slides or film. Complex^ computer-aided syn- 
chronization is possible, but most producers depend 
on music cues for hand synchronization. The mul- 
timedia show can be public relations nuterial and is 
excellent for designing confluent educational experi- 
ences. 



Changing th« Xs and Os into People 

These cognitive approaches are excellent in terms of 
integritv of the skills presented, photography, linear- 
ity of thinking (progression), etc. But, with the excep- 
tion of the last category above, their exclusive use in 
multimedia approaches to learning is, to me, bread 
alone. Combined v^ith affective materials they can 
offer Jonathan Livingston Seagull's glory of flight. 
Cognitive media appraiches are basic; they are in- 
teresting for a time, but they are clinical and do not 
touch the heart. The question is: "Wliat do you do 
when the novelty wears off?' That leads me to a few 
suggestions for self-produced materials, some of 
which contain affect or feeling about what it is to be a 
physically educated person. In a publication devoted 
to personalized learning, what could be more appro- 
priate than some thought about affect? What is more 
personal tliati Wlings? The following suggestions 
should indicate that technology can do more than 
enrich the lives of technicians. Each should be pre- 
ceded by a "E)id you {or your students) ever ,,,?" 

1, ComWne music with a bit of film of your stu- 
dents in some sport to develop concepts about the 
aesthetics of movement, 

2, Run film (mth voice or music) backward as a 
takeoff for discussion of movement styles, 

3, Record only the sounds of a volleyball practice, 
then put the sounds with abstract symbols (e.g,. slide 
of a fist to show power, slide of a feather floating, slide 
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of a Peanuts cartoon) to develop imagery and enhance 
memory, 

4, Record a performer's verbal response in watch- 
ing the playback ofa TV tape of his/her actions. Replay 
the audio and discuss the player's feelings about 
movement, self*conoept, etc, 

5, Film Students going to cU^^, moving in the 
lunch line, leavingand arriving at school Put film to 
music. Use as a basis of discussion of movement 
styles, 

6, Use cartoons or advertising slogans to provide 
comic relief in a multimedia learning packet, 

7, Using an X and O diagram on a slide, fade that 
slide into one of people In the same position tis the Xs 
and Os, then fade to facial expressions of the people.^ 
Add monolog or dialog about the emotions and moti- 
vations, 

S, Make a slide and sound unit on rules, using 
cartoons, magazine clippings, etc, to indicate the cha- 
otic conditions that would result v^thout rules, 

9, Ask students to discuss on tape the personal 
meaning of certain dance, sport or aquatic experiences 
and combine the tape with film or videotape of slides 
of that activity, 

10, Use magic markers to make abstract designs or 
random markings on l6mm or super Smm film leader. 
Show this film with sounds of a game, or use as the 
bnckground for creating a dance or for discussing the 
properties of movement based on the use of space, 
time and force, 

11- Usesoundandslideto test the students' under- 
standing of good and poor timing in a skill that in* 
volves exerting force to move one's body or an object, 

12, Show a slide ofa child who has a low develop- 
mental throwf g pattern and fade it into one of a high 
school stude:U who uses the same pattern. Use the 
series as a way of learning about developmental 
movement, 

13, Usefilmorslides to showhow ridiculous, alone 
and inadequate one can feet as well as hov^ dominant, 
team-oriented or successful one can feel, 

^Fitdinj; rCLpircij the w^c i'f "diswlvc" OiJ^trol unit. 



14, Let students make their own sound tracki an* 
nouncing a bit o( fjlm or videotapL*. Use it as a test of 
their own cognitions of wh.it is happc'ning in the sport 
event, 

15, Film a "Chaplin-like" walk, put it with appro- 
priate music, and contrast it with other movement 
styles. Use the materials to disaiss movL*mL*nt styles or 
to compose a dance! 

16, Experiment with transparencies as the 
backdrop for donee, for demonstration of a sport skill 
or to point out the difference bctiveen a dance move- 
ment and a sports movement, 

17, Record the response of the whole group {class 
or team) while watching a film or silent VTR o( what 
iuj students have done in class or in competition. 
Replay the film or VTR with the new sound irack. Use 
for discussion of ethical conduct, expectations, etc. 

H*, Ixi-c -i^'^ording^ from commercial TV, without 
sound, but put niLj^^^^'^'^l sounds v^th it such as an 
airplane takeoff with the appnwiJ. *'>Jheptrfe vault, a 
Larry Czonkn run accompanied by the hound of an 
approaching train, sounds of breathing or heartbeat 
with an endurance event. Ask the students which 
sounds and movement situations go togetb**r. 

19, FHm only the feet and knees to show how im- 
portant these movements are to body positioning; film 
facial expressions to^ho^v "the thrill of success/' etc, 

20, Make a TV tape of your team practice to play for 
a local organi^^ation, 

21, Do an animated film to L>xplain some concept, 
cognitive or affective, 

22, Use a tape recorder to get crowd reiction at a 
sports event. Use playback to elicit responses about 
what kinds of action were taking place on the court or 
field, 

23, Abkyoui\';t«ite. district or ncition<ilassodatkmto 
include displays of medui h^irdware as well as the 
software usually shown at conventions, 

24, Work vrith your local media specidist who has 
many ideas, or use any good media text (e,g,i Wittich 
^Schuller 1973), 



25, Ask students what current muste, folklore and 
verbalisms are meaningful ways ofexplainmg ideas in 
movement. Use their responses vrith VTR, slides, 
transparencies or film, 

26, Inspect some books that may expand your own 
thoughts on the visual aspects of movement behavior 
(Arnheim 1969; Methony 1968), 

27, Ask a college or university to do a summer 
workshop on the uses of irediannd movement learn- 
ing, 

28, Beam your own dass or team practice over 
closed circuit TV to the community for public relations 
or to the language arts students (some of whom are 
also takinga physical education course) to do a written 
or spoken commentary, 

29, Use other multisensory devices to help develop 
movement concepts (snielL taste of sweat, tempera- 
ture increases) as successfully demonstrated in the 
ino\'ie Earlhquakc, 

30, Adjust the camera you are using to eye view, 
Useittolookupata tall biiaketball center, to look at the 
landing pit while running down the long jump ap- 
proiiJi, ur to look at the terrain while traversing a 
small ski hilK 

31, Have light, slide, Uinf jrd transparency back- 
grounds fWailable for student dancers to use in class, 

32, Involve the hitiorv ieacher m preparing media 
shomng .similarities bet^veen practical politics and 
sport. 

The preceding suggestions are a small attempt to 
help us continue to assert that we do deal with the 
whole learner Somehow in professional and ^tmatetir 
sport, emotion is accepted as part of the g^ime. Feel- 
ings are often excluded from our clas^^es; yet, attitude 
may be our mo^t important product. We have a re- 
sponsibility to develop theaffectivedomain, and there 
aren few commercial media which can help such as the 
film Sjtf the Outer Lmils and the PEPl project films. 

Tomorrow's Mcdm, Today is already tomorrow in 
i>iime schools. Although the scene I am about to de- 
scribe takeb place In the future, some school districts 
are employing parts of the media materials or 
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hardware dcscribcdr Whnl is nov*;! lo soniL* renders 
wiW be merely prosnic lo others. 

1. Student approaches physical cdncntor during 
assigned a>unsoling time, suggesting that he might 
like to learn skiing. 

2. Teacher punches student number into computer 
terminal. Together they read retrieval printout that 
suggests scores on balance, endurance and strength 
are high enough to predict success. Printout suggests 
two cautions for student: a) he may need additional 
strength in the lower extremity and b) his personality 
profile indicates he prefers to cooperate in groups over 
individual decision nnaktng. 

3. Student decides to enter the ski program. He 
enters a carrelcind watches the film SJt/i/jt*0»^rrLmiifs. 
Student decides to disajs!> feelings about the film with 
another peruon. He operates the terminal to get print- 
out of others who hAve indicated Ihe same desire, 
selects a name to c intact And arranges meeting at a 
time convenient to both. 

4 Student begins a required equipment module, a 
sound loop film and competency test. Student com- 
pletes module, fails competency test, reports back lo 
instructor for diagnosis and checks out an alternate 
^ound on slide module which gives information feed* 
Kick on why an answer is right or wrong. Student 
takes test in computer-recorded response booth, pas* 
ses and exits from module. 

5. Student advances to simulator room. Room con- 
tains holograph 36^ view of ski slopes, temperature 
regulator, simulator of muscular tension and kinesthe- 
tic feedback about position atid speed. Student fails 
computer analysis of ankle flexibility and strength . He 
then advances to the universal gym where he designs 
nnd completes an exerdsL- program after an OK from 
the instructor. 

6. Student returns to simulator room wheR*an aide 
attaches surface electrodes which emit bleep when 
movement err;>r occurs. Student continues diiily prac- 
tices in tiiis situation until no more them five bleeps 
occur in a five-minute period 

7 Student takes slide synch test on safety tech- 
niques and passes. Student returns to instructor and 




computer to identify companions for ski experience. 
Arranges time and group advances to bunny hill. 



Basic Assumptions 

Because of my emphasis on the affective domain, I 
realize that multimedia approaches to learning in 
physical education could be Promethean and give life 
and fire to the teaching/learning situation. Converse* 
ly, they '.ould be a Pandora's box, unleashing com- 
plete conh'ol of thought iind feeling* The following are 
some biisic assumptions upon which I operate m the 
selection and use of media materials with the forego* 
ing danger constantly in mind: 

1. In the subject matter, physical education, 
teachers and learners are thinking (cognitive), doing 
(psychomotor), and teeling (affective) beings. There- 
foR\ the acquisition of skill is more than just a 
psychomotor function; it is a confluence or ideal func* 
Honing in all three domains. I call the preceding the 
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"you belter tH*Iieve tccichen> <ind letirnerb are rc*il 
people" principle. 

2, Bolh teaching strategies ond learners' modes of 
perceiving operate over a bro^id iipectruni. Therefore, 
thi? best teaching/learning occurs when the method of 
teaching and the mode of learner are bebt matched 
Ooyce & Weil 1972), This is the "you have to be where 
they are" principle, 

3, Multimedia approaches involve (a) more than 
one input mode, (b) cognitive-affective possibilities to 
enhance psychomotor performance and (c) alternative 
ways to learn. Therefore, they have a high probability 
of success. This is the "chances are good, but you have 
to plan ahead" principle, 

4, Both softwaa* and hardware Gin involve great 
expenditures of time and money. Thea^fore, one 
should attempt to justify the investment by the return 
in learning. This is the "you have to u$c it to make it 
pay" principle, 

5> Commercial media materials can be so tech- 
nioiUy perfect that they become dull. Self-produced 



media niaterialii can bo so effective in producing affect 
(so beautiful or humorous) that the learner misses the 
concept being developed, Thea^fore, one should not 
bo afraid of i>ne'$ own productions in terms of tech- 
nical excellence, thecommercialmaterialiican provide 
that aspect. However^ one should be chary of one's 
own zeal to develop affect at all costs! lliis is the 
"Aristotle's golden mean is a good balance act" prin- 
ciple. 
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DOUBLE I ASIMULATDN 
GAME FOR PHVSCAL 
DUCATORS 



Imorcftcc F. Locke 
Uuivmity of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 



There is a primordiM hypothesis behind every at- 
tempt to indtvidufilize instruction: "\i teachers indi- 
vidutilize. students will kMrn more/ learn better^ or 
kMrn particulai things of special value." This hoped* 
for result has yet to receive* formal confirmation in 
physical education. There also is an untested 
hypothe^^ib which hulds> that if tCachCrs learn mon,* 
ways toindividualize^ they will incrt^asc the frequency 
of such instruction in their daily work. 

The Doiible-1 Game is based on yet a third 
hypothesis; "If all those involved (teachers, student 
teachers, administrators, supernsorS/ cooperating 
teacherSi professors and parents) have an opportunity 
toexplorehoiv they feel about Individualized Instruc- 
tion, they will be more likely toaca'pt and internalize 
the values which support the process of treating stu- 
dents as individuals in the gymnasium." 

Purpose of Playing Doublc-I 

The purpose of playing this simulation game is to 
help you: 

1* bcc^ime aware of some variables which can be 
used toindivtdualize instruction in physical edu- 
cation^ 

2. explore how you feel about using each of these 
variables. 

3. become more sensitive to why some people op- 
pose or are uncomfortable with various ways of 



individualizing instruction in physical educa* 
Hon. 

4. become more sensitive to why some people ac- 
cept and are enthusiastic about various ways of 
indiWdualizing instruction in physical educa- 
tion. 

It makes no difference what your initial predisposi- 
tion concerning Individualized Instruction may be, 
the contrived experiences contained in Doubte-1 
should sharpen your own sense of what matters and 
increase your capacity lo work ^vith other people on 
problems related to Individualized Instruction in 
physical education. 

Participants 

The game may be played by any group of four or 
more individuals who have some interest in Imple- 
menting Double-l (Individualized Instruction) in 
physical education. Such individuals would include: 

Teachers 

Student Teachers 



KtU' TlwphyMc^l vducAHunvvrsLoriofthvDis)ubk--1(lndividuatS/t.^ 
Instruction) Conit; wns ad;tptvd by the ;)uthor from a Tiimubtion 
dcvdopwl for drtssTtxim tc;idicrs by Don>1td K- Cruicksh*1nkj pro* 
foss(>rt3tThcOhi(>St;ttcUnIversLty» Rv^tdcTSintvrvstvd in ihecrigi' 
nol cLissroom g<imv should consult: "tndividualizationfThcImpos*^ 
sibte DRMm Cojnc True/' iti Vieoiy hUo Tnwtwv, Colk'ge of Hduca* 
tior , The Ohio Stnlc University, Vol. Xttt, No. 2, April 1974, pp. 
130-135. Appr^jdiition is extended to Prof^sorCrulclcshotikatid the 
c><]iton> of Tltettnf Utto Practttv for tbeLr kind pcrmtssLon to ix'vtse 
DQuble*t for use in ibis chapter^ 
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Cooperafing Teachers 
District Supervisors 
College Supervisors 
Schoo! Administrators 
Parents 

Profesisor** from Preservlce Training Programs, 
tdcotly, playm should be drawn from several differ- 
ent professional roles (for ex*imp!e: student teachers, 
cooperating teachers and college supervisors provide 
the basis (or spirited Double^I play), but the game can 
work quite well when all players are drawn from a 



single group (for example: students in a college prr- 
servicc methods class). 

Materials Required for Play 

1* Scoreshcct (v^ll accommodate four simultanet^us 
games or up to 40 players) 

2. Double-I Game Chart (v^th targe numbers of 
players several copies for each team mil be desir- 
able* 

3. One set of Power Cards for each t<jam 

4. One set of Chance Cards for each game 

5. Timing device (clock v^th large face is ideal) 

Play of the Game 

!• Divide participants into teams (exactly even sides 
are not required)* Two members per team are the 
minimum and 5 the maximum. If you have more 
than 10 participants, simply form additional 
games, each vrith two competing teams. As true 
team competition is possible only when there is 
more than onesimuttaneous game (i.e., more than 
two teams playing) it generally is better to create 
more games by using teams with fewer members. 
Three or 4 on a sido works particularly well. If 
players are from different educational roles, distri- 
bute the participants to pnniiice teams of mxcd composi- 
tiou. 

2. Bylotdesignateoneteamin each gameas the Pros 
(who generally will favor individualized instruc- 
tion and generally dislike cohort instruction). The 
other team is designated as the Cons (who gener- 
ally will oppose individualization and favor Cohort 
Instruction). Each team selects a captain who will 
serve as moderator for the caucus and spokesper- 
son for negotiations v^th the other team. 

3. Distribute materials as required. 

4. Describe the purpose of the Double-I Gameas fol- 
lows: 

Today we rtre going to phy the Individualized 
Instruction or Double-I Game. The game was de- 
veloped to make you aware of some ways to indi- 
vidualize instruction in physical education pro- 
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gmms. in ciddition, the game will cause you to 
consider how much you btjlieve in individually < 
ing. As a result o^ Vnowing some basic elements 
which can be used to individualize, and of con- 
sidering how you feel about each, you may come 
to value some of them to the extent that you will 
try them or encourage others to try them, 

5. .Go over the Double-I Game Chart so that all 
participants have a dear understanding of how it is 
organized and what it contains. 

Look*^l your game chart. In the left-hand column 
you sec 13 variablus which can be manipulated to 
incre<ise or deaease the amount of Individualized 
Instruction (or Doubte-I) which occurs within a 
physical education program. The first variable is 
"Curriculum Content," For that element in a 
physical education program there is a row, Rowl, 
which provides a rough continuum along which 
several piwitions rest, The pi^ition which pro- 
vicfes the most Doubte-I is "Established by indi- 
vidual studentb" found in Column 1, The position 
on that row which provides the Uvibt Double-I is 
"Established in the Curriculum Guide" found in 
Column 4, Intermediate positions are found in 
Columns 2 and 3. Yuii can see that similarly each 
of the 13 variables has a row of four po^^bible 
degrees of Double-I, Do you have any questions? 

6, Review the purpose of playing Double-I and ex- 
plain the play of the game as follows: 

The object of thega me i$ tocanseyonas a member 
of the Pros or Cons to consider the 13 DoubIe-1 
variables — to listen to how other people feel 
about ihem and to examine how you feel about 
them. To accomplish thb, the game rL*iiuireb that 
yiHi takea position on etich. Further, you must try 
to convince your teammates and your opponents 
of the legitimacy of your position. 

Members of the Pros team are not requii^'d to 
fcivor evtry possible strategy for Double-I (choos- 
ing in Columns 1 or 2) huXatcobiigafcd hnppraach 
the quiistkm from a fictwrtiU^ imifive vicwpimt ou 



Members of the Cons team are not required to 
oppose every possible strategy for Double-I 
(choosing in Columns 3 or 4) but arc Migaied io 
apjiroach the tptcsHon from a gcnvrallif ttcgaiive view- 
point on wiosf variablcSi 

Each variable constitutes a round in the g?me* 
For example look ^t variable 4 ''Nature of the 
requirement," Your team has five minutes to 
caucus and ^kea position along row 4 with rela- 
hon to attendance policy. Do you believe that 
physical education itself should be voluntary 
(Column 1), required but provided in optional 
forms, hmesand places (Column 2), required but 
with content open to student/teacher negotiahon 
(Column 3), or required with participation in reg- 
ular class achvity mandatory (Column 4)? Wliile 
the Pros team is caucusing on this question, so is 
the Cons team. The team captain should take 
careful noteof theargum^^nts which influence the 
decision. 

At the end of five minutes, teams ide,itify their 
positions on the variable. If the positiiins are the 
same, go on at once to the next round. If the 
positions differ (as they often wiH)' the teams 
meet together to negotiate a common acceptable 
position. Captains present brief arguments favor- 
ing thtir team's position and attempt to sway 
members of the other team. Any team member 
may call for a quick team caucus if he feels that the 
oppostngaiguments justify a change in his team's 
position or the offer of a compromise position. 

If a common (consensus) position has not been 
found at the end of eight minutes, each team must 
caucus and select a power card to play in an at- 
tempt to win its position. Each team has oie set of 
power cards with values from 1 to 13. A given 
power card can be played onlyonceineai:hgame. 
The te^im playing the highest power card wins its 
position. (Play cards on table face down.ind turn 
over simultaneously,) 

In theeventofatie,achancecardisdrawnfrom 
the game deck (^>nd discarded for the remainder 
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of thegamt*). The card wiW indicaU* which tuam 
wins Us position. 

It is essential that decisions in caucus find 
negotiation at each round be made independently 
of decisions of pa^vious rounds. Lich round ih an 
entirely separate problem and no position can be 
deemed impossiWe because of previous decisions. 

Quickly record the result of each round on the 
scoresheet and move at once to the next round. 
No one should maintain a running score nor 
should reference be made to the scoreshcet dur- 
ing the course of play. 

Explain how the game is won, 
TTiegameisdividedintorounds, each round Con- 
sisting of taking ond negotiating a position on 
each of the variables. Thirteen rounds make a 
standard game^ but shorter games are possible by 
agreement to eliminate some of the rows, Ona* 
the position is established (by initial agreement, 
negotiation, power can! ur chance Card)^ both 
Pros and Cons get the score indicated at the head 
of the column. When simultaneous games are 
being played (four or more teams) the Pros team 
with the Unwst final total score is the \vinrter. 
Likewise the Cons team with the highest final 
total is the winner. 



[f only two teams are playing in a single game, 
the winner can be identified by playing any evvn 
number of rounds, calculating the theoretical 
midpoint of possible scores (that score which as- 
sumes that one-half of all final positions are in 
Column 2 and one-half in Column 3, i,e,^ for a 
game of 10 rounds the midpoint would be 25 
points) and declaring the Cons winner if the total 
is above the midpoint or the Pros the winner if the 
total is below, 

8, If the participants seem tc be having difficulty in 
sustaining a generally favorable or unfavorable 
position on the Double-I variables (as required by 
their team membership), the game leader should 
introduce a rule which specifies that Cons teams 
must not accept negotiated positions on the Came 
Chart's Columns 1 or 2 for more than once out of 
every three rounds (two out of six, etc), Corres- 
pondingly> Pros teams must not accept negotiated 
positions in Columns 3 or 4 on more th,in once out 
of each three rounds, 

9, Teams may devise any procedure they \vish for 
conduct of their caucus. Captains may be chaiiged 
for each rounds aftera specified number of rounds^ 
or may not be used at all. 
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DOUBLE-I 
CHANCE CARDS* 



AAHPER publishes new 
book called 

and physical education 
teacheis cvrtTVwhtre 
are mspired. 



PROS WIN' 



Union demands 10% pay 
increase for additional 
work invK>lv«d in 3II 
Doubre-I Programs. 
School Goard denies 
raise arnJ lengthy 
strike ensues. 

BOTH TEAMS GETO! 



High school football 
teamwinsSstatc 
tournamenis m a tow- 
No one i<; wilting to 
rock the boat by 
changing theP,E. 
orogram. 

CONS WIN1 



Parents srisil gym on 
Parent's Day and are 
shocked by the "fack 
□J control" in 
Double.l P.E, classes. 
Parents complain to 
the princir'>el. 

CONS WJNf 



One brav« teacher 
b^lnsto experiment 
with Double.l. 
Colleagues slop In to 
observe. Interest 
grows Slowly. Teachez-s 
cooperate to gather 
ideas and materials, 
and begin to develop 
modest plans for some 
Double^lr 

PROSVyiNJ 



District Supervisor 
ol P.E. feels that 
the Program already 
IS too permissive and 
should be brought back 
to solid basics such 
as group calisihenlcs 
and fitness testing. 

C0NSWINS1 



Teachers Present pro- 
posal for Double- 1 
component intheP.E. 
program at meeting of 
parents and school 
administrators. All 
are attracted by the 
idea that studertts 
can increase their 
capacity for personal 
responsibility. 

PROS vyiN! 



Uafge publishing 
house markets exten- 
sive collection of 
materials for indi. 
sridualized P.E. Board 
of Education declines 
to ptirchase set for 
district user Angry 
teachers share cost 
and buv their own. 



PROS WlNf 



Teachers take a n light 
course in Indivldu^ 
alized Teach mg 
methods at the locaf 
university. Teachers 
are completely 
confused by all the 
heaivv theory and 
abstract language, 

CONS WINI 



Vote is taken at P.E. 
Department oteeting to 
decide whether to start 
an experimental open 
gym program. Proponents 
of Double'l are making 
up task cards and miss 
the meeting. 

CONS WIN! 



Reviewof research on 
Double'l appears in 
Btitf^rch Quarter ty. 
Nu conclusive resultsr 
District Director of 
P.E. circulates his 
copy to all teachers 
with article maiked in 
red ink. 



CONS WJN1 



District Director of 
P.E. retires after 50 
years as coach and P.E. 
programs administrator. 
Ycung Double^l 
ertthusiast is promo te<f 
to the open position. 
Talks Goard Into hirlr^ 
Don Hellison as program 
consultant. 

PROS WiNf 



'DupiicMc one set of Chancv Cards tor use fn cadi game. 
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DOUBLE-1 
POWER CARDS FOR PROS 



PROSpOweR 
CaROI 


PROSPOWER 
CARDS 


PROS poweR 
Card 2 


PROSPOWER 
CARD 9 


PROS POWER 
CARD 3 


PROS POWER 
CARD 10 


PROSPOWER 
CAR0 4 


PROS POWER 
CARD 11 


PROS POWER 
CARD 5 


PROS POWER 
CARO 12 


PROS POWEA 
CAR06 


PROS POWER 
CARD 13 


PROS POWER 
CARD 7 


Mote: DuDlicau 
ttnough of th«5« 
Sheets so ihat 
e4ch Pro£ am 
has One or 
Povver Cards. 



DOUBLE-) 
POWER CAROS FOR CONS 



CONS POWER 
CARO 1 


1 

CONS POWER 1 
CARDS 


CONS POWER 
CARD 2 


CONS POWER 
CARDS 


CONS POWER 
CARD 3 


CONS POWER 
CARD 10 


CONS POWER 
CARD 4 


CONS POWER 
CARD 11 


CONS POWER 
CARDS 


COr^S POWER 
CARD ir? 


CONS POWER 
CARD 6 


COr^S POWER 
CARD 13 


CONS POWER 
CARD? 


Not«: Duplicate 
enough of th^ 
sheeu ^ lhat 
ttach Cons leam 
hafS One ^ei ot 
Power Cards. 
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THE DOUBLE-I GAME CHART* 







COLUMN 1 (1 FT.) 


COLUMN 2 (2 PJSA 


COLUMN3(3PTS.» 


COLUMN4i4PTS.» 


Rovv 1 


1. Curriculum 
content 
(th« source 
of leiniing 
ob^cilves) 


Established by 

mdividuat 

students 


Established through 
student/teacher 
negotiation (with 
individuais or 
groups^ as appro* 
Priattt^ 


Established by 
the teacher as 
appropriate for 
each class 


Established in the 
Curriculum Guide 
{program and unit 
plan) for ail classes 


1 

1 

Bow 2 


2. ^vifuition 
of learning 
{source of 
criteria 

standard St 


Students establish 
their own^iteria 
and standards for 
evaluating their 
iearning 


Criteria and 
standards eslab- 
lishftd by student/ 
teacher nc90trat(0n 
(with groups 0/ 
indlviduais^ as 
appropriate) 


Teacher establishes 
criteria and stan* 
dards. Evaluation 
is criterion ref* 
erenced {students 
are not comp^^ed 
with «ach other, 
but against stan* 
dard 90«ls for 
teaming) 


Teacher establishes 
criteria an . stan- 
dards^ Evaluation 
is norm referenced 
{students are 
compared to each 
other or ro norm 
groups) 


Bow 3 


3. Scheduling 
of 

learning 
^tivities 


Schedule is 
established by 
student/teacher 
negotiation {vvith 
individuals or 
groups, as 
approprrate) 


Flexible, modular 
scheduling is used 
to program atl 
crasses (teachers 
and administrators 
Control schedule) 


So rrw block sched- 
uling is available 
for selected 
stuc^ents (teachers 
and administrators 
determine eligi- 
bitlty and controi 
schedule) 


Begular. uniform 
class meeting 
schedule is 
applied to ail 
students 


Bow 4 


4. Nature Of 
Che re. 

^u\Tttntnt 


P.E. opt tonal. 
Students Choose to 
schedule or not 
each semester (al- 
ternative use of 
Ximt subject to 
school rultts^ 


P.E.reciuired, but 
variety of alter* 
natives to regular 
classes (in cUss 
format, content, 
tirne and location) 
may be elected by 
student 


Bc^ulat attendance 
in P.E* Classes 
required, but some 
aspects of class 
format and content 
open to student/ 
teacher r^egoti* 
ation 


Be9u1ar atiendance 
in p.E. Classes 
required and V^f* 
ticipation in 
teacher <lirected 
activities 
mandatory 


Row 5 


5. Percent Me 

of p.e. 

students 
involved in 
Doub1e-1 


AU ?£. students 
evolved in 
Doubitt-i 


Most (at least 
75% of students 
enrolled in P.EJ 
involved in Double-L 


A few (about 25% 
of the students 
enrolled in P.E«) 
involved in Doubte-t 


Limit to a small, 
select group based 
on teacher and 
administrator 
judgment of 
student maturity 
and abirity 



'This Chart was adapted (with 9re3t liberties! from Donald Ciutckshank (1974) who, m turn, drew his version of the chart 
from Maurice Giblions. MividuaUiing fnstiuct/ons; A Dts<^iptt¥e AmJYiii (Ne^ '/ork. Teachers College Ptess, 1971), 
p. 7a 
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(Double- 1 chart cont.) 



Row G 


6, Sefectton 
ol students 
for partic- 
iPatkin in 
Ooubie-I 


Double -1 learn ir^ 
activities avails 
able as an option 
for all students 


Ooubre-1 offered 
as an option for 
selected students 
(teachers deter^ 
mine eligibility, 
but take student 
interest into 
account) 


Oouble-I used with 
selected students 
(teachers control, 
no nudent choice 
involved) 


OoubJe-l used-^nty 
with students who 
have approval of 
iMchers^ parents 
iod administra- 
tors 


now 7 


7, Percent of 
tout time 
devoted to 
Oouble-I 
in fegufar 

classes 


As much asstu^ 
dents wish (de- 
ter mi r>ed by groups 
or individuals, 
as appropriate) 


Total time deter- 
mined by student/ 
teacher negoti- 
ation (with groups 
or fndivkJuab, 
as appropriate) 


Teachers deter- 
mine total time 
used in Oouble-I 
activities 


Only as much time 
given to Oouble-I 
fts teachers, par* 
ents and adminis^ 
tratorswiir per- 
mit (uPP«r limit 
set at 50% of total 
class time) 


Row 8 


8. Learning 
environ- 
ment 
' (pfacefor 
learning) 


Individuals or 
groups of students 
serect from the 
resources of the 
entire community 


Place for learning 
activities is deter- 
mined by student/ 
teact>er negoti^ 
ation (entire com- 
munity onay be 
used) 


Students hav« 
some opportunity 
to request use of 
particular loca^ 
tionson school 
property 


Crass meets in 
assigned space 
(gym or field) 
with no student 
options 


Rovv 9 


9. Method of 
instruction 
(teacher's 
rofe in 


Selected by stu< 
dents (groups or 
IrKlividuals, as 
appropriate) 


Established by 
student/teacher 
negotiation (with 
groups or indU 
viduals as 
appropriate) 


Established by the 
tether through 
selection from a 
variety of atter. 


Method used for 
most instruction 
rs explanation/ 
demonstration/ 

coirection 


Hon 10 


10. Method of 
Practice 


Selected by stu* 
dents (groups or 
iFKlividuals. as 
appropriate) 


Established by 
student/teacher 
negotiation (with 
groups or indi- 
viduals, as 

appro priaicj 


Established by 
the teacher 


Established by 
the Curriculum 
Oufde lunit and 
lesson Plat's) for 
all classes 


Row 11 


11. Pace of learn, 
ing (frequency, 
distribution 
and intensity 
of Fxattice) 


Selected by stu- 
dents (groups or 
individuals^ as 
appropriate) 


Establisihed by 
student/t^^jcher 
iMh9<^tiation (with 
groups or indi- 
viduals^ as 
AOoroOriAt*) 


Est^lished by 
the teacher 


EstM>lished by the 
time schedufe for 
content coverage 
in the Curriculum 
Ouide (unit and 

I^HAit OIaiM;) for 

alt classes 


Row 12 


12. Et)uipment 
used for 
instructton 
and practice 


Selected by $tv- 
dents (groups or 
individual St 
appropriate) 


Selected by 
student/teacher 
negotiation (with 
groups or indi- 
vkf uafs, as 
appropriate) 


Selected by 
the teacher 


Prescribed by 
the Curriculum 
Ouide for alt 
P.E. classes 


Row 13 


13. Overall 
Purpose of 
P.R. »n the 
school 
currtcufum 


Students decide 


Teachers and 
students decide 
through 
negotiation 


Teachers and 

administrators 

decide 


Bo^d of 

Education 

decides 
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DOUBLE'I GAME 

Scoresheet 



GAME 1 GAME 2 GAME 3 GAME 4 



ROUNO 


P 


C 


P 


C 


P 


C 


P 


C 


1 


















2 


















3 
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